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ABSTRACT » 

Two middle schools, one 
senior high schools participated in a study conducted from 1977-81, 
The study project included both development and research activities. 
The goal of development activities was for each school to start or 
refine administration-organization arrangements and improvement 
strategies. Research activities had four main objectives, all related 
to the development of the school's improvement capability: (1) 
maintain a satisfactory level of student achievement in selected 
areas from year to year or raise an unsatisfactory level; (2) 
determine the extent to which eac^ school could implement a research 
method and three comprehensive improvement stategies; (3) relate 
changes occurring in student outcomes from year to year to three 
areas — planned improvements made annually by each school staff, 
planned changes not directed specifically toward selected student 
outcomes, and unanticipated events; and (4) generate knowledge 
regarding usable and effective improvement strategies and school 
structures and processes that facilitate implementation of 
improvement strategies. In this report of the* five schools 
participating in the research project, in-depth profiles are 
presented of each school, with discussion and analysis of 
implementation of improvement programs and outcomes. (JD) 
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4 ^ ^ Foreword 

Research was conducted cooperatively with two middle schools, one 
jui^ior high school, and two high schools during the years 1977-78 
through 1980-81. The schools are located in three states in a small 
town, rural area, two suburban areas, and a large city. The student 
enrollmefit of the five schools combined was approximately 4200 each 
year. " ' . 

The main purpose of the research was to determine the ^extent to 
which each school could implement three improvement strategies and 
make operational various organizational structures and processes that 
facilitate implementation of the strategies, the three improvement 
strategies are designated as individual educational programming, itick- 
vidual instructional programming, and goal setting. These strategies 
and the facilitative structures and processes are incorporated in a 
design for the renewal and improvement of secondary education. A 
school that makes progress annually toward attaining desired student 
outcomes by implementing the improvement strategies is regarded as 
having developed its own improvement capability. • ^ 

Each school focused its improvement efforts on raising an un- 
desired level of achievement in English, mathematics, and reading, or 
maintaining a desired level. Each school for at least one year worked 
toward improving the attitudes or the attendance of its students; 
Three schools gathered data on other student outcomes but did not 
direct any effort toward improving them. Each school determined the 
norm-referenced and locally constructed achievement tests and the 
inventories and questionnaires to administer to all of its students , 
each year. Eaph school summarized and analyzed its data descriptively 
and used the information in planning its improvement activities. The 
schools provided the data on. each student to the project so that the 
data could be analyzed for all four years. Each school provided three 
other kinds of information to the project: planned changes focused on 
improving student achievement in English, mathematics, and reading 
and, if relevant, attitudes or attendance; nonspecific planned changes 
related to other student outdromes; and unanticipated .events that 
occurred that might have influenced student achievement, attendance, 
or attitudes. ' """^s^ 

The project analyzed the achievement data on a cross-sectional 
^baaia-bjr-analysis of covariance with mental ability the covariate. 
This permitted comparing the achievements of groups of students en- 
rolled each year in each grade of the school, for example, coipparingN 
the EhgXish achievement of the grade ID students of 1977-78, 1978-79^ 
1979-80, and 1980-81. The changes in student achievement- from year to 
year were related to the unanticipated events, the nonspecific changes, 
and the improvement activities carried out in Implementing the imp^rove- 
ment strategies. The achievement data wene also analyzed for the stu- 
dents of each longitudinal cohort, that is, the students who entered 
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the first grade of- the school, todk all the tests, and completed the 
last grade of the school. 

Each school implemented the educational programming strategy, the 
instructional programming strategy, or both during the first two years 
of the project but implemented the goal-setting strategy for tjie first 
time in the third^ear, 1979-80. Student achievement typically was 
not significantly different in the second year from the first year. 
However, the concurrent implementation of the goal-setting strategy 
and one or both of the other strategies in the third and fourth years 
resulted in raising student achievement significantly in 67 compari- 
sons of the last two years with an earlier year, maintaining the same 
level of achievement in 69 comparisons, and not maintaining it in 
three (all in reading vocabulary in one school). Moreover, in a 
number of the nonsignificant comparisons, the students were already 
achieving quite high in the third year. Accordingly, implementing 
individual educational programming, individual instructional program-^ 
ming, or both was instrumental in maintaining the same level of achieve- 
ment from year to year while goal-setting was necessary for consistently 
raising it. ^The findings based on the longitudinal data support these 
cross-sectionaTi' results. .^.^ 

"Stttdent attendance*, and attitudes became slightly more positive 
from year to year when a s<ih6ol $et goals to improve them, and they 
remained relatively stable when this was not done. When a school 
carried out activities only to maintain or to raise student achieve*- 
ment, little' change occurred in student attitudes and attendance. 

Based upon the consistently positive results, we conclude that 
the conceptual design that intorporates,* the improvement strategies and 
the lacilitative organizational structures ^nd processes -provides rele- 
vant guidelines for the renewal and improvement of Secondary education. 
In this context the design i's considered to be validated as both usable 
and effective for improving education in schools having characteristics 
similar to those^ included in the present study. 

The preceding positive results occurred despite some unantici- 
pated events In each school that were judged to ha.ve negative effects 
on student achievement. One deterrent^to attaining tiigher*^ student 
achievement in the third and fourth years was a reduction in the staff 
and \Ti educational programs. This occurred as student enrollment 
decreased quite sharply in four of the schools. We -should recognize, 
too, that the'NatJ^oiSal Assessment of Educational Progress found that 
the academic achievement o f at udents of age 13 and 17 tended to go 
down during* the 1970sr^ Accorclingly, each school ^s maintaining the 
same level of aSMevement might be interpreted as a positive effect of 
implementing the strategies. 

* * 

The pifesent , schools applied the improvement strategies to selected 
areas^f student achievemelit and indicated the desired outcomes in 
tenns^f student performances based on standardized or locally con- 
structed^ tests that they were already using in 1977-78. The schools 
might have selected other areas for improvement, selected other student 
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outcomes, and used other measures, of student ^performance • The design 
is not prescriptive in these matters. Rather, each school makes the 
decisions on these and other matters related to educational improvement. 

The project analyzed the achievement da1:a to identify differences 
between the mean achievements and the mean gains in achievement of the 
boys and girls of each school and among students of four levels of 
mental ability. These findings are presented and discussed. Differ- 
ences between implementing the present design and acting on the results 
of school effectiveness research are also presented. 

A postscript is in order inasmuch as two years elapsed between 
the last data collection in the schools and the publication of this 
monograph. In 1982-83 all five schools were implementing the goal- 
setting strategy and one or both of the other improvement strategies. 
They were continuing their organizational structures and processes. 

A st^ewide secondary school improvement program was started in 
Wisconsin in 1981. A Wisconsin Secondary School Improvement Council 
was formed to expedite the program. The charter members included the 
professional education associations of Wisconsin, including those of 
teachers and administrators, the Wisconsin Association of. School 
Boards, the Wisconsin Department of Public Instru6tion, seven teacher 
education institutions, and five other organizations .directly .con- 
cerned with secondary education. Two workshops, based on the design 
were cori^ucted annually for representatives of the CouniW. and for 
individuals and teams from Wisconsin secondary schools, starting in 
1981. In August of 1982 the Superintendent of Public Instruction of. 
Wisconsin endorsed the design and committed the Department of Public 
Instruction to provide staff for the workshops. 

As of April, 1983, individuals and teams of two to seven persons 
from 7 middle schools, 12 junior high schools, and 52 senior high 
schools had participated in six workshops. Neither funding nor time 
was available for a formal follow-yp of the workshop participants. 
However, the results from a ^questionnaire* arid telephone calls indi- 
cated that many schools were implementing one or more elements of , the 
design, such as individual educational programming or the goal-setting 
strategy. 
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CHAPTER 1 

I. 



INTRODUCTION 

Nationwide concern for the betterment of secondary education is 
reflected in- the mass media as well as in the reports of various com*- " 
^missions and individuals. The concerns' are with all elements of second- 
ary education, including the curriculum, teaching, learning, evaluating, 
advising, and the process of improvement itself. Some concerns are with 
the education of a particular group of students, such as a language or 
ethnic minority, while others include the entire secondary school popu- 
lation. 

These widespread concerns derive from a fundamental problem in 
secondary education, namely, local schools have not developed their 
own improvement capability. The inability to improve their own educa- 
tive processes prevails in part because faculty members perceive their 
roles only as teachers, advisors, or administrators, not as members of 
a professional team working together to improve education in their 
school. Other deterrents to the development of an effective improve- 
ment capability by a school are obsolete organization s'tructures and a 
lack of research-based imgrovement strategies. Along with these deter- 
rents, changes in the family, the community and society at large result 
in demands on education that are increasingly difficult to meet. 

The present project was carried out to ascertain the usability and 
effectiveness of a design for the improvement of secondary education. 
The design incorpo'rates improvement strategies and school structures 
and processes that facilitate the implementation of the- strategies. 
As a school becomes able to adapt the design to achieve^ desired stu- 
dent outcomes, it develops an improvement capability. 

The conceptual design was formulated by the first author of this 
monograph when the project was in the planning stage. Subsequently, 
it was evaluated by the faculties of six middle schools dnd junior, 
high schools (Klausemier, T. W., 1978) and in four senior high schools 
(Maier, 1978) as indicating desirable means and directions for improv- 
ing secondary education. This initial version of the design provided 
the substantive framework for developing the improvement capability of 
each school participating in the present project and for conducting 
the related validation research with these schools. 

Since no precedent for developing an improvement capability was 
found, the valiiiation of the design was carried ,out as five intensive 
case studies over a period of five years. Two middle schools, a 
junior high school, and two senior high schools were selected to par- 
ticipate in the study. These schools are located in three states and 
in small town, suburban, or large city environments. The student en- 
rollment of the schools ranges from 300 to 1400. Accordingly, the 
results of this study regarding improvement strategies and organiza- 
tion structures and processes that are common to the five schools 



should be generalizable to other schools with these characteristics. 
As will be discussed more fully in Chapter 2, the primary validation 
criterion in all five schools was that the implementation of the stra- 
tegies would* result in raising an unsatisfactory level of student 
achievement from year to year or in maintaining an already high level. 

, Since each school^ developed its own improvement capability, no 
two schools .implemented the improvement strategies in an identical 
manner. Similarly, no two^ schools had identical organization struc- 
tures. Therefore, the development of the improvement capability and 
the research proceeded somewhat differently in each school. Accord- 
ingly, the procedures and results are presented separately for each 
school in Chapters 3 through 7, one for each of the five schools. 
Chapter 8 presents a summary and discussion pertaining to all five 
schools. 

This chapter introduces the conceptual design. It is based on an 
evaluation and synthesis of the recommendations of national and state 
commissions, the results of research, and input from practitioners and 
scholars. Since 1977, minor changes have been made in the design to 
take into account the findings from the present project .as'they accumu- 
lated from year to year and also recent theory and research related to 
school effectiveness (Edmonds, 1982; Purkey & SmJ^th, 1982). The rela- 
tionships between theory and research regarding school effectiveness 
and the results of the present research are discussed in Chapter 8. 
Looking forward to the discussion, we will see that a school that has 
developed its own improvement capability can respond intelligently to 
findings from school effectiveness research as well as to any other 
proposal for educational improvement. 

A 

' Proposals for the Reform of Secondary. Education * 

At the time this project was planned, many individuals, commit- 
t'ees,' and commissions had given serious attention to imprbving the 
education of American youth. They had tried to identify the problems 
of seconda^ educatiQn as well as the causes of the difficulties and 
had recommended policies and programs which presumably would eliminate 
the problems. A synthesis follows of tiie illajor recommendations of the 
panels and commissions of the 1960s and 1970s through 1977 (Brown, 
1973; Coleman, 1974; Gibbons, 1976; Hostrop, 1975; Martin, 1976; 
Shane, 1973,, 1977; Thomson, 1975; Toffler, 1974; Van Til, 1976; and 
Wirtz, 1977): 

Schools should pei;sonalize and humaijize the educative process 
rather than continuing the three-track system of college prepara- 
tion, general education, and vocational 'preparation. 

' MiiltJLple paths leading to high school graduation should be made 
available to students rather than requiring a certain number of 
Carnegie units for graduation and trying to enforce compulsory 
school attendance until age 18* 



Progress in learning and credit toward high school graduation 
should be based on demonstrated proficiency rathfer than on the 
amount of time spent attending cla ss* * * 



Students should be given more ot>portunity and responsibility for 
planning and evaluating their educational programs 
<^ 

Greater emphasis should be given t.o pr<iparing youth for work, for 
' ^ citizenship, and for their future familial roles. 

The educational resources of the conmninity should be used much 
more as a means of promoting experiential "learning, making career 
preparation more effective, and fostering adolescent interactions 
with children and adults* 

Students, teachers, parents, and 'other citizens should be repre- 
sented on school councils and committees that deal with curricu- 
lum and instruction, student conduct, school governance, and 
other educational matters* 

In 1976-77 there was considerable support for most of the preced- 
ing proposals. However, two other recommendations were made that 
aroused considerable debate and opposition. 

^ The President's Science Advisory Committee Panel -on Youth (Coleman, 

4974) dealt with the period of transition from childhood to adulthood, 
roughly '^ge 14 to 24. A hotly debated recommendation of the Panel was 
to provide vouchers enabling students to choose where they will be edu- 
cated and when. One means of implementing this recommendation would 
allocate tax monies for educational purposes to the parents and stu- 
dents rather than to the local school district. The parents would 
then transfer the money to^the public or private school which they 
select. 

^ The National Commission on^J:he Reform of ^Secondary Education, 

like other groups, identified many problems and made related recom- 
mendations (Brown, 1973) . A recommendation that received widespread 
attention was to drop the legal school attendance age to 14. Carrying 
put this recommendation presumably would get physically mature stu- 
dents into productive work arrangements in the community. They could 
return for any desired form of education at any later time. To assure 
this, the Commission recommended legislation to guarantee students a 
total of 14 years of tuition-free education. After the compulsory 
eight years, up to age 14, they should be provided an additional six 
years of schooling, wherever and at such time^as they decide to take 
the additional six years. 

One aim of the preceding national commiss^ns and panels was to 
influence federal and state legislation regarding education. Another 
was. to influence local^ education practices as §chool administrators 
ahd teachers became aware of the problems and rjslated proposals. A 
different; and very interesting strategy was followed by the Cal^^ornia 
Commission on the Reform of Intermediate and Secondary Education 
(Newcomber, 1975). 
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In .1974 Wilson R^les, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California, formed the 37-meinber California Commission for the Reform 
of Intermediate and Secondary Education (RISE) . This Commission and 
its work had several interesting features • Its members included stu- 
dents, teachers, counselors, principals, and other school personnel, 
and also representatives of organized labor, farm groups, business, 
and the professions. All were residents of the state of California. 
They believed that their report was highly important. Another feature 
was that intermediate as well as high schools were included. This 
made -it possible to take Into account the emergence of the middle 
school as an appropriate response to the earlier plxysical maturation 
_j>f the present generation of boys and girls. It also enabled the 
Commission to state aims of schooling that imply continuous progress 
of students .from the intermediate grades through high school gradua- 
tion. Pei;Jiaps the most important feature was that the California De- 
partment of Education would take responsibility for implementing the 
Commission's recommendations • The major reconmiendations of the Com- 
mission folloy. 

Learners as the Most Important Individuals in the School 

Each leameD^ should be recognized and .accepted as the primary 
client to be served by the school^. . Parents, the community, and the 
larger society are secondary clients who will benefit from schools 
through the education gained by the learners. As maturing learners 
move toward adulthood, they should progressively be able to make more 
educational choices and also tb assume responsibility for thos6 
chpij^es . 

Progress Dependent on Demonstrated Proficiency 

The strengths and weaknesses of each learner should be assessed 
and, based on this assessment, each learner should be able to choose 
and pursue an instructional program consistent with the assessment and 
the learner's choices, yhen |:he learner demonstrates that he/she has 
attained the objectives of the ^Instructional program, appropriate 
credit should be received. The learning activity should not be con- 
fined to the essential skills but should encompass attainment of all 
of the aims of California education. 

A System of Multiple Options in I^rograms and Learning Styles 

A wide variety of choices and options in program and curriculum 
content should be available to learners so as to enable them to meet 
personal objectives in varied ways according to each learner's own 
learning style. The alternatives or options might include schools- 
within-a-school, work-study programs, regional occupational training 
programs, special interest schools or centers, and departmentalized 
traditional programs. The multiple options for learning should allow 
the learner to take advantage of such opportunities as learning inde- 
pendently, learning in groups of varying size and composition, and 
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learning in different locations, including the traditional school 
settings 



Gaining Skills and toowledge in. a Variety of Locations 

Multiple opportunities are needed to enable students to gain 
first-hand experiences by means of study, observation, service, 
participation, and work in both the school and the wider community • 
Means of evaluation should be developed enabling learners to earn 
credit or other recognition through certain types of work situations, 
participation in conmiunity activities, or self-designed independent 
activities away from the traditional school setting. 



Flexibility in Times for Learning ' 

The hours, days, months, and school year should be flexible, ex- 
tensive, and sufficiently varied to accommodate a diversity of inter*- 
ests, needs, and choices of individual learners. Class scheduling 
should be arranged to allow a learner to move freely from one activity 
to another on the basis of demonstrated proficiency. School sites and 
facilities should be available and used throughout the year and beyond 
the traditional school hours and five days of the week. School attend- 
ance xequirements should allow a learner to leave the school system 
temporarily with the approval of the learner* s parents and the schools. 
The furloughs should be of flexible duration, of educational value" to 
the learner, and consistent with the learner* s educational needs and 
objectives. 



Personalized Instruction 

The siz^ and setting of the learning group should be based on the 
type of learning activity to be conducted. Groupings of learners 
should be small enough to offer a psychological and physical atmo- 
sphere that promotes the development of the learner* s self-worth and 
identity within the school and community. All schools with large en- 
rollments should be divided into several smaller schools to insure a 
more personalized setting. Middle schools particularly should give 
special Attention to limiting school size because early adolescents 
have unique needs in learning to live and work with one another. 

In addition to the preceding recommendations that affect all 
aspects of education, the California Cpmmission recommended many 
changes in the curriculum in order for the learner to gain the skills, 
competence, knowledge, and values required to function effectively as 
an individual and a citizen today and -during the last quarter of this 
twentieth century. Concerning proficiency In essential skills, the 
Commission recommended that each learner should achieve and demon- 
strate specified levels of proficiency in the following essential 
skills areas: 





The conmmnlcatlon skills of reading, writing, speaking^ and 
listening. ^ 
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Computational skills of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division as well as in the use of decimals and percentages 
and in the understanding of the systems of measurement. 

Ability to maintain a satisfactory level of physical conditioning 
and psychomotor coordination consistent with the individual's 
identified needs and rate of physical development. Also each 
learner should acquire an understanding of the health practices 
that will serve him/her throughout his/her lifetime. 

Scientific and technological literacy, including a basic under- 
standing of scientific principles and the ability to apply the 
principles ^ to everyday situations. 

Knowledge of American government and institutions and an under- 
standing of the responsibilities of a citizen in a democratic 
society. 

The skills needed for positive Interaction with others in the 
school and with individual groups and institutions within the 
larger society-." — — 

Minimum levels of proficiency in reading, writing, computation, 
and in other essential skill areas as a condition of completing 
secondary education and receiving a high school diploma. 

\ ^ 

In addition to the explicit recommendations regarding proficiency 
in essential skills, the RISE Commission also made recommendations for 
the following: 

Social concepts that reflect present and 'future ne^ds of society, 
including its economic, political, social, and cultural institu-- 
tions. 

L 

Cooperation, understanding of others, and mutual respect. 
Processes of decision making. 
Career awareness, ^exploration, and preparation. 
Leisure time. 



"Aesthetic experiences. 

The Commission did not assume that the preceding recoimnendations 
* could be carried out, except as they are accepted by students and par- 
ents and by teachers and other school personnel. Also, mere acceptance 
of the desirability of the recommendations is not sufficient. Teachers 
and other educational workers must be given the opportunity to acquire 
new knowledge and skills to perform more effectively. As the school 
day is currently organized and as conditions for staff development 
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activities are ar^^nged, there is not timei opportunity, or incentive 
for teachers to acquire the kndwledge and pkills. 

In accordan.ee with this need the Condiission recommended that, in 
order to gain and strengthen their knowledge and skills, teachers and 
other schpol personnel be provided with greater opportunities to design, 
conduct, and participate in a variety ofVstaff development activities, 
A further recommendation was that the stiff development programs be de- 
signed and administered primarily at the/ local or regional levels so 
that they will be responsible to the individual learners, the staff, 
and community needs. Therefore, staff iliembers should assist in i^lenti- 
fying their specific staff development iieeds, and programs should be 
designed to meet these neecjs^ The abilities o'f individuals on the 
school staff should be identified and released tide provided so that 
they may help other staff members imprbve their instructional techni- 
ques. Particularly needed are staff development activities directed 
toward arranging more appropriate learning activities for the individ- 
ual student and techniques of evaluating student learning and instruc- 
tional programs. 




Learning and Indivldual^Dif f erences 



The prior recommendations suggest changes that various groups 
thought would result in the improvement of secondary education.' 
Principles of learning and the psycmology of^ individual differences 
also imply directions for the bettermfnt^of secondary education. 



Principles o'f Learning 



Many theories of learning we 
there are many possi1>le appJLicat 
pies that facilitate learning ha 
experiments that have been aarri 
and in school settings {Klausmel 
of these principles, but school 
permit successful application&^ 



e extafit in the 1970s, Although 
ns of these theories,^ a^few princi- 
e been identified in many learning 
d out in experimental laboratories 
r, 1976). Teachers seem to be aware 
nd classroom conditions do not always 
the principlefs. 



The first principle is that the learner actively engages in the 
learning activities during the time allocated for, learning. This 
means that the student comes to the class, starts to wo^^k^ immediately, 
and continues to work on the learning 'activities until it is time to, 
start other activities. 



The second principle is tihat the learning activities are of an 
appropriate level of difficultly for the iBamer; they are neither too 



easy nor too difficult. The 
accomplishment by completing 
tion after making unsuccessfi 
advanced i'or^ too. dif ficultv 



jleanier does not experience a sense of 
rery easy tasks and experiences frustra- 
efforts to perform tasks that are too 
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A third principle is that the learning session is neither too 
short nor too long. Too little time means that nothing is learned 
well and accordingly it is not retained from onS session to the next.— 
Too much time results in boredom, even for the highly motivated 
student.' • , . 

A fourth principle involves guidance of the le'arner. Guidance is 
interpreted broadly here to include teacher activities such asK provid- 
ing models, confirming correct responses, aiding students in correct- 
ing errors, and providing a proper balance of teachfer-directed^ and 
student-initiated individual, small-group i $nd large-group activities. 

* *• ^ • # ' * 

Effective applicationrof these principles secures maximum learn- 
ing ef f ectivenis^s over a short period of time, such as during a class 
period. To secure the maximum amount of learning over .longer time 
internals, such as *<luring a semester or across a level of schooling, " 
there must -be continuity in the learning' activities. . , ' ^ 

The conceptual design for improveme^ and renewal of secon- 
dary education, to be c^iscuss^o later , encourages teachers, curriculum 
coordinators, and other local school persionnel apply the short-term 
principles and also to provide for continuity in learning throughout 
the school years. In this regard, one serious learning ptobl^m of *the 
1970s was that an instructional strategy based on students' mastery of 
detail ed perf ormance objec tives did not take into account the first 
four principled adequately, and^ there^was ^"neaT^o^ of.contln- ' ^ 

uity. No' provisions were made for students to integrate, synthesize, * 
or Mlearn; rather, they mastered/discrete objectives once and then 
forgot what they had mastered. /* 

Individual Differences ' » - 

" The preceding principles* .a^^ly to students in general. However, 
their applications should take into'' account! differences among indi** 
vidual students. Longitudinal research involving four groups 9f chil- 
dren and youth when in grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, and ;^0-12 indicates that 
the difference among the students of the same grade in their level of 
cognitive development are exceedingly great and that the difference 
increases at the successively higher levels of schooling (Klausmeier & ' 
Allen, 1978; Klausmeiar & Associate, 1979)* Moreover, some very * ' 7 
rapidly developing students in grade 3 were found tq^be.as advanced ^ 
cognitive!^ 'as other very slow^ developing student s^jiS6#ln grade 12^^^ / 
Cognitiv^clfevelopment as measured in this longitudilli^^tudy includfJP^ 
1^ understanding of concepts and principles drawn fronr the fields of ^ 

English, mathematics, and science, and -the" ability to solve problems. 

\ 

Ari intensive study of six rapid and six slow developers of gr^deife 
6 and 12. participating in this longitudinal study was undertaken (Mi^e ^ 
& Klausmeier, 1977). The main pilrpose of the study was to identify 
^ conditions related to each student's individual and personal charac- , ^ 
teristics, school and e ducat ion, stnd! home and family that might con^ 
tribute to^lrapid or slow cognitive development. The hypothesJLs was 
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that one pattern: of conditions contributed to rapi^-deveiopmenr ^nd 
another to slow development. 



Comprehensive information was gathered on each of the 12 students 
in order to answer the following questions: 

1. Do students of rapid and^slow cognitive development differ in 

a. Intellectual abilities? 

b. Self-esteem and perceptions of self? 

c. Self-directedness of behavior? 

d. Peer relations? 

e. ' Educational aspirations and life goals? 

f . ^ Attitudes toward school and teachers? 

f g. ' Rapport with teachers? , 

h. Attributions of •r'esponTIbTir^ for academic performance? 
if* Use of leisure time (e.g., television viewing, reading, 
interests)? 

j. Home orientation, responsibilities, and perceptions of 
^ —family? 

2. Do parents and families of students of rapid and slow cogni- 
tive development differ in ^ . ^ , 

a. Demographic cliara^teristics (e.g., divorce, education, 
number of children)? 

b. Family structure and family life (e.g», cohesiveness)? 

c. Attitudes and perceptions of the child? 

d. Attitudes toward children and child rearing? 

e. Attitudes toward schdol, teachers, and education? 

f. Values, goals, and aspirations for the family and for 
their child? 

'3. Do the school programs and educational backgrounds of stu- 
dents of rapid and slow cognitive development differ in 

a. Schools attended? 

b. Courses taken? 

c. Activities pursued? 

d. Grades made? ^ 

e. School attendance? 

f. The teachers' perceptions of the^ student's attitudes 
« toward school and education, achievement motivation, 

school behavior, self'^esteem and self-perceptions, peer 
relations, and values and goals? (Mize & Klausmeier, 
1977, p. 3) 

Tests, structured interviews with the students, their parents, 
and teachers, and examination of school records were employed to 
secure information regarding the preceding items. This information 
was evaluated and synthesized, first for each student, and then for 
the 'rapid and slow developers. , The judgment as to whether a certain 
condition was or was not associated with rapid and slow development is^*- 
presented in Table 1.1. * 

Eight of the 31 variables given in Table 1.1 were judged not to 
be useful for differentiating rapid and slow developers at either 
grade level. Fourteen were judged to differentiate between rapid and 
slow developers at both grades. Nine variables discriminated between 
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Table 1.1* Variables Associated with Rapid and Slow Cognitive Development^ 



Variables Sixth Grade Twelfth Grade 



Self 

IQ Score Yes Yes 

Self-Esteem "Yes Yes 

Internalized Responsibility for Lemming No No 

Attitudes toward School Yes Yes 

Attitudes toward Curriculum Yes Yes 

Achievement Motivation Yes ' Yes 

Self-Directedness of Behavior Yes YeS 

Peer Relations ^ No Yes 

AtTItliaes~"tdwafd Parents-Home "'^ ^'TTo^''"' ~Yes 

School/education 

Absenteeism Yes Yes^ 

Grades (A-F) Yes Yes' 

Curriculum (Courses Taken) No Yes 

School Involvement-Activities No Yes 
Extracurricular Activities: 

TV No Yes 

Reading Yes ^ Yes 

Sports No No 

Hobbies ^ . Yes Yes 

School Structure ^ No No 

Classroom Structure No No 

Home-School Interaction • No Yes 

Rapport with Teachers No Yes 

Home/ family ^ 
Demographic: 

Socioeconomic Status of Parents Yes Yes 

Marital Status of Parents No No 

Number of Children in Family No No 

Parental Attitudes toward School-Education Yes Yes 

Parental Expectations for Child . Yes Yes 

Parental Involvement with Child No Yes 

Parental Supervision-Control of Child No Yes 

Intellectual Climate of Home Yes Yes 

Child ^s Home Responsibilities No No 

Parental Child-Rearing Attitudes ^ No No 



Based on Mize and Klausmeier, 1977, p. 220. 

The rapid and slow developers in each grade group went to the same 
schools and also had (heir instruction in the same or similar classroom 
arrangements* 
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the two developmental extremes at grade 12 > but not at grade 6. This 
difference between the students in grades 6 and 12 appeared tp be 
Interpretable as follows. The self-concept, schoot^education, and 
home-family' variables differentially associated with rapid and slow 
cognitive development in grade 12 had become more stable and also more^ 
sharply differentiated than they were in grade 6. The grade 6 stu- 
dents were still developing cognitively and socially and some of their 
self -school-education,, and home-family attitudes and behaviors were 
not yet crystallized and integrated, . For example, grade 6 students 
whose school achievements were relatively low and whose rate of cogni- 
tive development was slow nevertheless demonstrated peer relationships, 
attitudes toward parents and home, involvement in school activities, 
rapport with teachers, and other' variables shown in Table lA similar 
to those of the rapid developers. 

The contributions of the various variables to rapid and slow cog- 
nitive development of the grade 12 students may be summarized. The 
rapid developers have above-average IQ scores and good school achieve-- 
ment as represented by high grades. They have a low rate of school 
absenteeism and pursue an academic curriculum in high school. They* 
enjoy reading and i^anifest strong achievement motivation, self-esteem, * 
and positive atti;^udes toward school, education, and teachers. They 
actively engage in school activities and hold positive attitudes to- 
ward parents, family > and home, and their social skills with peers and 
adults are good. More often than not they come from upper-middle or 
middle-class homes characterized by a' good intellectual climate. . Their 
parents have completed high school and possibly some college, have high 
aspirations and expectations for their child, hoJLd positive attitudes 
toward school and education, and are concerned and actively interested 
in their child *s school, teachers, and curriculum. 

Slow developers, in contrast, have average or below ^average IQ 
scores and make low grades in school. They have a high rate of school 
absenteeism and pursue nonacademic subjects in high school. 'They are 
not interested in reading but depend on television for information and 
sedentary recreation. They have low ^self-esteem, low motivation for 
learning, and negative attitudes toward school, education, and teachers. 
They do not engage in extracurricular school activities regularly. 
They have less positive attitudes toward family and home and have poor 
social skills and peer relations. Slow developers are more likely to 
come from a lower-middle-class home with an Impoverished Intellectual 
climate and parents who did not complete high school. The parents or 
guardians have low expectations for their child, show little involve-- 
ment with the child, express negative attitudes toward school and 
education, and exhibit little understanding of or Interest in their 
child *s school, teachers, and curriculum^ 

It should be pointed out that the slqw developers identified in 
this study in grade 12 undoubtedly represent the high end of the range 
of slow developers at the high school level* These seniors were all 
sufficiently successful to complete four years of high school and rer. 
celve a diploma. Other students who dropped out of school before . 
their senior year were not available for inclusion in the study. 
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Many of the conditions associated with slow development are prob- 
ably preventable If changes can be made in. the home and family situa- \ 
tion, in the school curriculum and instruction oi the child, and in 
the relations among teachers, parents, and the student. Moreover, con- 
ditions such as absenteeism, lack of interest in reading, low self- 
es£^«il, low achievement and negative attitudes toward school, teachers, 
and the curriculum must be changed if' the student is to achieve reason-j^ 
ably 'well. Personalizing the instruction and advising of students and 
arranging a more suitable educational program for each student are two 
possible means of aiding the slow developer, as well as other students. 
These and other ideas derived from the longitudinal research", as well 
as from other research on individual differences, were taken into 
account in formulating the design for the improvement of secondary, 
-education. — 



A Conceptual Design for the Improvement 
of Secondary Educa^on 



Some of the prior rejcommendations, the preceding and other research 
oh learning and individual differences, as^well as research on instruc- 
tion and adolescent development, were used by the first author in 1977 
in formulating a design for thi, improvement of secondary education. At 
that time, calls were being heard for better discipline, more structure, 
^nd higher achievement in secondary schools than is implied in the pre- 
ceding recommendations. Newmann and Behar (1982) report that this trend 
continued in later recommendations. The |)resent design reflects the need 
to promote the intellectual development of the student. 

After the design was reviewed by scholars and practitioners, doctoral 
studies were carried out at the middle school level (Klausmeier, 1978) 
and at the high school level (Maier, 1978) to validate the objectives as 
indicating desirable directions for improving secondary education. Thes6 
studies indicated that teacherd, counselors, and administrators a*cross 
the nation believe that implementing the design would yield improvement 
of secondary schooling. ^ 

The design indicates 10 components of secondary schools, one for 
each major component of a functioning secondary school. For each com- 
ponent there is a comprehensive objective. The. 10 comprehensive ob- 
jectives indicate desirable directions for the ImprovBment and renewal , 
of secondary education* The enabling objectives for each comprehensive 
objective provide illustrative means of achieving the comprehensive 
objective. The 10 comprehensive objectives and the enabling objec- 
tives for Component 1 of the design. Educational Programming for the , 
Individual Student, follow. ^ 
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Educational Programming for the Individual Student 
Comprehensive Objective ; (Part I) 

An individual educational program of course^work and other activities 
is arranged for each student each semester that satisfies the stu- 
dent's developmental nee'ds and characteristics and that also meets 
district and state requirements. 



Illustrative Enabling Objectives ;^ 

Each student's individual educational program which includes all 
courses and other activities: 

1.1 Is planned each semester or year by the student and the student's 
advisor. 

1.2 Takes into account the student's aptitudes for learning different 
subject matters, interests,, motivation, learning styles, career • 
goals, and other personal and social characteristics. 

1.3 Provides for experiential learning, including work experience in 
the community, for students who will benefit. from it. ' 

1.4 Is monitored cooperatively by t^e student and the student's ad- 
visor throughout the semester. * 

* 1.5 Is changed as necessary during^ the semester to assure high qual- 
ity education for the student. 



Comprehensive Objective ; (Part II) 

An individual instructional program is arranged for the student •in 
each course and other activity that is part of the student's total 
educational program that takes into account the student's aptitudes, 
interests, motivation, lemming styles, career goals, and other per- 
sonal and social characteristics. 



Illustrative Enabling Objectives ; 

The instructional program of the student: 

"> 

1.6 Is planned by the student and the teacher of the course at the' 
beginning of the course. 



The complete set of comprehensive 'and enabling objectives is given in 
Appendix A. 
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1.7 Includes course and unit objectives that are appropriate for the 
student in te^rms of the student ^s aptitude, entering achievement 
level, "and career goals. 

1.8 Provides an appropriate amount of time In class, during school 
hours, or outside school hours to suit the student/ s rate of 

^ achieving his/her objectives In the course. 

tt ^ * 

1.9 Provides for appropriate Individual attention by the teacher to 
take Into account the student *s motivation and other personal 

* characteristics. 

1.10 Provides for an apprcfpri^Te Amount of teacher-dlrecteT ^Inaividual,'^ 
pair,* smail-groupi and large-group activity to take Into account 
tlie student ^s need for Independence and preferences for mode Of. 
Instruction. 

1.11 Provides for an appropriate amount of student-Initiated Individual, 
pair, small-group, and large-group activity to take Into account 
the student ^s need for Independence and preferences for tiiode of 
Instruction. 

< 

1.12 Provides for appropriate use of printed materials, audio-visual 
materials, and direct experiencing to take Into account' the stu- 
dent *s preferred modes of learning— visual, auditory, tactual, or 
kinesthetic. ^ \ 

Planning an approprlate \educatlonaX program for each student and 
monitoring the student's progiiess requires a school person to have a 
conference at least three times per semester with ^ each student. Accord- 
ingly, there must be many counselors In the schoo|. to meet* with the 
students or each teacher must serve as^n educational advisor to 15 to 
25 students to plan their programs and to monitor and evaluate their 
progress. 

Providing an appropriate instructional program for each student 
in each course requires both .teacher-directed and student-ihitiated, 
activities to be arranged to take into account the differing educa- 
tional needs and characteristics of students. Similarly, individual, 
small-group, and whole-class activities must be matched to the indi- 
vidual student's learning capability for the particular subject matter, 
learning styles, and other characteristics. Neither all teacher- 
directed whole-class instruction nor all individual assignments and 
activities can possibly provide for the educational^ needs of all stu- 
dent si - / 



Curricular Arrangements 

The curriculum is structured to meet state and district requirements 
but it can be adapted by the school and individual teachers to take 
into account the differing educational needs of students. ^ 
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Three sets of changing conditions point to the importance of a 
comprehensive but flexible curriculum. Local, state, and federal 
agencies are making ever-increasing demands and regulations related to 
career education, competency testing, minority students, female stu*- 
dents, handicapped stud^pt^, economically disadvantaged students, 
bilingual students, grfted students, and others. Adults' perceptions 
of the developmental needs and the rights and responsibilities of 
students are changing, and the students' own perceptions regarding 
these matters are evolving also* Knowledge in all subject fields 
continues to accrue rapidly. ^ The school's curriculum attempts to take 
into account these and other^societal conditions so that an excellent 
individual educational program can be arranged for each student. 



Experiential Learning and Career Education ^ 

Career education is arranged for all students; experiential-learning 
activities and/or work experiences in the community are arranged for 
each student who can profit from them. (Senior high school students, 
more than middle school. students, require work experience and partici- 
pation iti community activities.} 

The demands on the scnool.for an effective program oj^ careeiT 
awareness, exploration, and preparation and also for citizenship edu- 
cation ar.e increasing. Career education necessarily includes work ' 
experience for some students. 

Closely, related to this, many career and other educational exper- 
iences can be provided away from the school site. Most of,, our local 
communities have many potential opportunities for work and other educa- 
tive experiences in which adolescents may participate with adults and 
also with younger children. Furtheirmore, many students are able to 
travel and study anywhere in our entire nation as well as in foreign 
countries as part of their community learning activities. 



Student Decision-Making Arrangements 

Students progressively assume more responsibility for planning, imple- 
menting, and evaluating their prbgrams and activities with a lesser 
amount of adult direction and control. 

Boys and girls in the United States mature physically about two 
years earlier than did their grandparents who wer5 bom at the turn of 
the 20th century, the time at which the grade 7-9 junior high school 
was started to meet the unique needs of this age group. Although they 
are maturing faster, the age at which they become economically indepen- 
dent is delayed increasingly; and in recent decades there has been a 
great increase in juvenile delinquency, crippling accidents, violent 
crimes, alcoholism, and venereal disease among modem youth of middle 
, school and high school age. Despite the conditions, we should not 
infer that students are incapable of governing themselves as individ- 
uals .or in small groups. However, it is equally fallacious to assume 
that all of them will become socially conscious, self-governing clti- 
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zens without wise guidance and without observing the traditions and 
codified regulations that are needed to govern our adult society. 
Rules and regulations and means of enforcing them, as well as a stu- 
dent bill of rights, are required. 

Starting in the early school years, boys and girls should have 
many opportunities for working individually and in small 'groups in 
their classes. As they progress into ^ddle school, they should 
assiime increasing responsibility for making important decisions about 
their own education and other matters. The high school must provide 
them opportunities to share decision making and planning with other 
s tudents and wi th adults as a means of preparing them for their adult 
familial and citizenship role^* Throughout this developmental pro- 
gression, the students need wise guidance. 

' . ,. ( ■ ■ / 

Evaluating Student Learning and Educational Programs 

The individual student's progress toward attaining his/her course ob- 
•jectives, the student's instructional program in each course, the stu- 
dent's total educational program, and the school's total educational 
program are evaluated systematically and the results of the evaluation 
are used in improving the educative processes of the school* 

^ Teac|;ier8 use a variety of measurement tools and devices to assess 
their students' achievements effectively. Rarely, however, has the 
student 's ^total * educational program for a semester, a year, or for an 
entire level of schooling such as the senior high school been evalu- 
ated. One of the problems here is that the criteria have not. been 
identified by which to evaluate" the student's performances in various, 
courses and other activities. Whether a student attains course objec- 
tives is not a sufficient criterion; the appropriateness of the pro-am 
objectives and the instructional materials dnd act^^vities for the stu- 
dent also must be evaluated. y 

In recent years, many designs have been formulated for evaluating 
educational programs for groups of students, particularly programs 
that are federally funded. Generally, the. designs call for evaluation 
directly related to the prdgram objectives. Although designs are avail 
able and federally funded programs are evaluated, local schools rarely 
^take the initiative for evaluating their own programs. Yet, annual 
evaluation by the staff of the local school is essential for guiding 
its own imprcfvement efforts. In recent years, many innovative schools 
that have not gathered evaluation information systematically ha^^been 
forced to abandon some of their excellent programs. 

Administrative Arrangements 

The school's administrative arrangements provide for cooperative plan- 
ning and shared decision making by the persons responsible for imple- 
menting the plans and decisions that are made, mainly administrators, 
counselors, teachers, and students. 
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Decision-making groups that include administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and, in some instances, students and parents are formed to 
enable persons to participate in formulating the programs and plans 
that they are responsible for carrying out. Areas of shared decision 
making include aims and philosophy, curriculum, instruction including 
its evaluation aspects, and student advisory arrangements. The pri- 
mary outcome of these administrative arrangements is that students, 
teachers, and counselors work enthusiastically to implement programs 
and plans that they help formulate! Other outcomes include favorable 
student attitudes, community involvement and support, high staff 
morale^ and high work satisfactiqn. . 

O^anization for Instruction and Student Advising 

The faculty, and students are organized Into groups so that an effec- 
tive educational program is arranged for the individual student each 
semester and advising is personalized. 

Organizing students and teachers iftto smaller units makes it pos- 
sible to provide an excellent individual educational program for each 
student and to personalize and humanize the instructional and advising 
processes. A team of teachers having the same students for a consider- 
able period of time during the day permits much flexibility in using 
time, materials, and s'pace to arrange the best possible instruction 
for the students in the subject or siSbjects taught by the team of 
teachers. When each teacher of the academic team also serves as an 
advisor to some of the students, the teacher advisor is aware of the 
progress -and problems that the advisees ar,e experiencing in the' classes 
of all the team members. Furthermore, close and continuing contact is 
established between thei^p^dj^Jsor and the pare^'0"of the advisee. 

Home-School-Community Relations 

» * 

Bffective communication and cooperative educational efforts between 
the school and the community are carried out as part of a program of 
home-school-community relations. 

^ We are all aware of the rapidly changing conditions in our neigh- 
borhoods and in family living. In general it may be more difficult 
now tljan before to initiate and maintain communications and other de- 
sired relationships with the local community, but it is also impera- 
tive to do so. As one example, high quality career education is im- 
possible fqjj^many students except as they participate in community 
activities'*^ 

The traditional family of father^ mother,"* and one to four chil- 
dren living in the same home may no longer be the prevalent family 
unit. The new patterns in family and home life will probably continue 
and the school will be called upon to provide more effective commu- 
nication and interaction between the parent (s) or guardian(s) of stu- 
dents and their teachers. Parent (s) or guardian(s) should participate 
at least once each semester in educational planning with the student 
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and the teacher advisor; In a corollary fashion, the teacher advisor 
should be able to meet with any parent or guardian to discuss the 
education of the student. 



Internal and External Support Arrangements 

The environment fpr learning and instruction in the school and for 
work and other educative experiences in the community is enriched 
through the intellectual, technical, and material support provided by 
school and school district groups, and by external agencies, such as 
the state education agency, intermediate agencies, teaclier-education 
institutions; and professional associatiqns. 

Administrative and organizational arrangements in the school and 
school district of the kind outlined earlier in this section are neces 
sary for creating a desirable learning environment throughout the 
school. These arrangements require internal support by the principal 
in arranging class schedules and work loads of groups of teachers so 
that they can meet together at regularly scheduled times during their 
working hours. Adequate spaces must be found for their meetings. 
Counselors, too, can support teachers in serving as educational advi- 
sors to students. Many other kinds of support in terms of providing 
assistance to teachers are required of the principal. 

The role of the district office, the state education agency, 
teacher education institutions, and professional associations require 
reappraisal with respect to how they can contribute to an excellent 
learning and teaching environment in the schools. The educational 
talent exists in our schools and external educational agencies for 
creating and maintaining good secondary schools. The working rela- 
tionships between local schools and the external agencies need redi- 
rection and improvement. 



Continuing Research and Development 

Student learning and personality development, instruction, advising, 
administrative arrangements, and other educational processes become 
better understood and are improved through continuous research and 
development conducted by school personnel and cooperating individuals 
and agencies. 

One problem associated with educational Research today is that 
many researchers use the students and the school faculty as objects of 
theoretical research in whi^h they are interested rather than conduct- 
ing cooperative research wil:h the schools to identify and help 6olve 
critical problems that the cooperating schools are experiencing. A 
related unresolved problem is for researchers to get^^^ot^tially use- 
ful results of educational research Into forms that st^^nts and 
teachers can use# These continuing problems suggest that any major 
renewal and improvement effort will require the local school staff to 
develop a capability for carrying out Its own research and also to 
participate in cooperative problem-solving research with external 
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agencies that are interested in identifying and solving current 
problems with the local schools. 

This lO-component design provided the conceptual framework for 
conducting the research and development reported in this monograph* 
Accordingly, the improvement strategies worked out with the schools 
for raising student achievement in English r i&athematics, and reading 
involved (a) arranging an appropriate educational program of academic 
work and other educational activities for each student, (b) arranging 
an ^appropriate instructional program for each student enrolled in each 
jacademic course, and (c) annually setting goals tomalntain or to 
raise the achievement of individual students and composite groups^ of 
students, such as all the students of a grade. Th^e strategies ate 
explained more fully in Chapter 2. Another feature of the project was 
for each school either to establish an educational improvement commit- 
tee composed of the principal and representative teachers and counselors 
to plan its research and improvement activities or to assign these re- 
sponsibilities to an existing committee. Changes related to other com- 
ponents of the design were also made in order to implement the improve- 
ment strategies « 



CHAPTER 2 



PURPOSES AND PROCEDURES 



A conceptual design for the improvement of secondary education 
was PresenXeOn^ Chapjzex JL^JIhis^design-provided-iA^^ 



framework for conducting the cooperative research with the participat- 
ing schools. The design implies that each school is^ a unique social 
organization. Accordingly, no two schools have identical organization 
structures or carry out identical improvement processes although there 
may be much similarity among schools. This view regarding the unique 
follow. reflected in the purposes and the procedures that 

^ Two other points should be made before considering the purposes 
and procedures. First, the goal of the project was for each school to 
develop a permanent improvement capability. This called for each 
school to use procedures during the project that it would continue 
after the project ended. 'Accordingly, the data gathered'and the im- 
provement activities varied among the schools. They were not pre- 
scribed by the project director. 

Second, each school collected and analyzed data on student out- 
comes annually and used this information in planning its improvement 
activities. After the last data collection, the project analyzed the 
same data on student outcomes and other information that was sutiplied 
by each school. Thus, the schools and the project had different pur-, 
poses for analyzing the data and, accordingly, used different tech- 
niques. 



Participating Schools 

Two middle schools, one junior high school, and two senior high 
schools participated in the research. These schools were part of a 
network of innovative secondary schools that were associated with the 
Wisconsin Center for Education Research. They were selected from the 
larger network population on the basis of being representative of smdll, 
medium, and large schools of rural, suburban, and urban communities. 

The teachers and students of each school were already organized 
into 6mall groups in 1976-77, and each school was trying to provide 
effective instruction in each of the academic subject fields. A com- 
plete description of each school as it was functioning in 1977-78, as 
well as an indication of the changes that were made each year 'there- 
after, are provided in Chapters 3 through 7. There is one. chapter for' 
each of the five schools. Accordingly, only a brief sketch of each 
school is given here.. 
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Steuben Middle Sfchool is an inner city school of Milwaukee, ^ 
Wisconsin. ' #out hal/f of the student population ll& black and about 
half is whitR Grad2 6 was being phased out during the project and 
the grade 6 enrbllmek dropped from 92 in 1977-78 to 36 in 1980--81. 
The total enrollment^ in grades 7 and 8 was 751 in 1977-78 and 8Z4 in 
1980-8U 

Webster Transiiional Sphool of Cedarburg, Wisconsin, is a subur- 
ban school with a Predominantly white population. The student enroll- 
ment in grades 6, f, and 8 was 761 in 1977-78' and 712 in 1980-^81. About 
eqtxal numbers of students were enrolled^ in each , grade. ^ 

Carl Sandburi Junior High School of Mundelein, Illinois, has soiiie 
of the propertiesT of both a rural and a suburban school. Its student 
ft has only grades 7 and 8. The enrollment in the two 
^as 380 in 1977-78 and 322 in 1979-80. Data neve not 
school in 1980-81 because the school changed its ; 
battery that year. , - 



body is white, 
grades combined 
gathered in thiJ 
achievement test 



Hood Rive 
teristics of a 
students are 0] 
ment was 785 

Cedarburj 
school with 
enrollment ±i 
in 1980-81. 



Valley High School, /Hood River,!' Oregon, has the charac- 
frurai, small-town school. A smikll percentage of its 
riental and the remainder Ifte white. The- total enroll- 
1977-78 ana 607 in 1^8(^-81. 

, High School of Cedarburg,\Wisconsin, is a suburban ^ 
'student body that is predoijinantly white. The tota;i: 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 was 1,376 in 1977-78 and 1,214 



An innir-city high school of Milwaukee- was selected in 1976-77 as 
a sixth scttbol. The research plan was to have two large city schools, 

* one at eacll the middle school and high school level, two suburban^ 
schools, add two small-town, rural schools. The large city high 

• school of /Milwaukee opened in the fall of 1977-78 in a new building. 
•However, its enrollment and teaching staff did not stabilize until two 

years la^er In 1979-80. Accordingly, no information on student out- 
comes cojld be collected during the first two years, and the decision 
was mad/not to include It in the present study. Despite the. loss of 
this school, the conclusions drawn in Chapter 8 regarding the improve- 
ment strategies and the school-organization structures that facilitated 
the i4 lamentation of. the strategies are consi-dered ^s generalizable 
to thZtwo levels 9f schooling and to the three kinds of settings. 

/ * ' 

Time Schedule 



ERIC 



Ijjhe project extended for six years. The main activities pf the 
scriools and the project follow: 



19/76-77: 



The project director formulated a concepttial/design for the 
improvement and renewal of secondary education and, based bn 
the design, completed plans for cooperative longitudinal 
improvemeat-oriented research with the five schools. 
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1977- 78: The- project director and, the school staffs planned "i^fe-^- 

search activities and the related improvem^ftt strategies. 
The schools collected baseline data on all the students 
enrolled in their schools', 

1978- 79: Each school summarized, and analyzed the 1977-78 data; based 

on the results, each school planned and implemented minor 
^Improvement activities in the second semester of 1978-79; . 
e^ch school collected the second, year data, , The research 
team provided consultation and assistance regarding the 
. analysis and int^rpretati6fi of the data and regarding kRe 
planning and implementation of the related^ improvement 
activities. - - - ^"l^j^ 

1979- 80: The cycle of activities o^ 1978-79 was repeated, except that 

major improvemenjt activitiesj^ere planned and implemented. 

1980- 81: The cycle of activities of 1979-60 was repeated, and the 

lapt data on student outcomes were collected by 5/81. 

# * 
1^81-82: . <rhe research team analyzed all dat^ collecte^d by the 
y schools. 



' Purposes of tfie Research 

This project included both development and Msearch activities. 
The goal of the development wafe for each school to start or refine 
administration-organization arrangements and improv^ent strategies 
that would* enable it to attain xiesired student outcomes^ This is re- 
ferred to as the^ievel^pment of the school's improvement capability. 

The research had four main objectives, all related to the develop- 
ment '^of a^ school's improveqient capabilitj^. One was for each school, to 
maintain a "satisfactory level of student achievement in selected areas 
from year to year and to raise an unsatisfactory level. This was the 
primary purpose of the schoola. , In a^l five schools, English, mathe- 
matics, and reading were selected as dreas of improvement in accord- 
ance with the purposes for which .the t^Bsearch was furiSed. " 

Information related- to other areas of student^ performance was col- 
lected. However, the' activities of the project an;d the schools were 
not directed systematically toward maintaining or raising student per- 
formances in these areas. The other areas Included o^her subjects in 
two' school s.-*_ In all five schools, information regarding student atti- 
tudes toward school was ^ttQect^, and information regarding .student 
self -concepts, was obtainVd IS^^one sch'ool. Attendance information was 
gathered in all five schools 

^ ' \ ' ' 

A second purpcVse of the research was tq determine the extent to ' 
which each school could implement a research method and thre6 compre-^ 
hensive improvement strategies workS3 out by each school and the pro- 
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ject director. Most of the planned improvement activities of each 
school were related to these improvement strategies, 

A third-^rpose of the research was to relate the changes that 
occurred in student outcomes from year to year to the, planned improve- 
ments that were made annually by each school staff > to planned changes 
that were not directed specifically toward the selected student out- 
comes, and to unanticipated events that occurred and that may have 
influenced the selected student outcomes. Based on these relation.- 
^hips, the effQjcts of the improvement activities on student outcomes 
were inferred. To achieve this objective, each school reported it6 
annual planned activities and the unanticipated events to the project' 
as well as the information regarding student outcomes. 

The fourth purpose was to generate urgently needed knowledge, 
first, regarding usable and effective improvement strategies and, 
second, regarding school-organization sttuctu^res and. processes at the 
secondary school ♦level that facilitate the implementation of the im- 
provement strategic. In this regard, a comprehensive search of the 
literature was conducted. It showed that, despite the many recoifimen- 
dations for improving secondary education, no project of this scope 
had been carried out in which schools had developed and implemented 
improvement strategies on a schoolwide basis and had then determined 
the effectiveness of the strategies. It should be noted that th^ im- 
provement strategiefs employed by the schools, as \^1 as the facili- 
tative organization structures and p.rocesses, are based on the concep- 
tual design that was described in Chapter !• 

In addition to the preceding purposes, the project had two other 
objectives. One was to ascertain how the quarters of each grade of 
each school in mental ability achieved. The schoola^sed this infor- 
mation on an annual basis to ascertain whether their^educational pro- 
cesses were equally effective with the' students of all quarters in men- 
tal ability. Another objective was to determine the achievement pat- 
sterns of the boys and the girls of each grade of each school. This 
informatioi^ was^used by the^ project to extend knowledge regarding sex 
differences in achievement from grades 7 through '12 and also sex differ- 
ences in gains in achievement from^grades 7 througTi 12. 

It was hypothesized that implementing the improvement strategies 
would have two main effects on educational achievement in each school, 
provided there were not offsetting unanticipated events that produced 
a negative effect on. the selected outcomes. The' hypothesized effects 
were: * ^ 

) 

The mean eduicational achievement of the students of the same 
grade of a later. year would be as high as,^ or higher than, the 
mean of the students of the same grade of each earlier year, 
e.g., grade. 7 of 1978-79 vs. grade 7 of 1977-78, the baseline 
year, taking int^o account differences between the students of 
the successive. grades in mental ability. 

The mean educational achievement of each later longitudinal group 
of students that entered the first garade of the school and conk- 
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pleted the last grade would be as high as, or higher thaw, the 
mean of the first longitudinal cohort. 



No predictions were formulated with respect to student attitudes 
or, attendance. However, student attitude and attendance were not ex- 
pected to'fall as a result of the improvement activities. 



Research Me t hod 



The research metftod used in this project is now examined from the 
standpoint of how the participating schools proceeded annually in 

analysis, and use of the data on student outcomes 
andra^ the project proceeded in analyzing the data on each student at* 
the 1^ of the project* Only an overview is given of the research 
methods The detailed information regarding the tests used in each school 
are (Resented in Chapters 3 through 7, 

Data Collection and Analysis by the Schools 

The information on the students of each grade was gathered by each 
school at 12-month "^intervals for four years. Each school gathered in- 
formation on all the students regarding ^educational achievement and 
attitudes. Each school also had a ment^ ability score for most of 
its students. The particular information that was gathered regarding i 
achievement, mental ability, and attitudes was determined by each 
school. No* two schools used identical tests and inventories. Rather, 
the particular tests and inventories already being used by the school 
in one or more grades were administered to the students of all grades. 

The achievement and mental ability information for 'each grade tor ' 
the first year, the baseline year, and for each successive year there- 
after was summarized by each ^^chool in this manner. The mental ability 
score for the students of eacnferade was obtained. The students of 
each grade were divided into quarters based on their mental ability 
scores. The mean, or average, mental ability score of each quarter of 
each grade was computed. Then the mean mental ability score was changed 
to an equivalent percentile rank. Next, the educational achievement 
test score of each student in each subject was recorded^ The mean 
achievement for each quarter was computed and converted to an equival- 
ent percentile rank. These data for each grade were tabled annually 
by the school. 

The tabled information was interpreted l)y each school staff. The 
results of this interpretation were««^used in assessing the effective- 
ness of the school and classroom processes of the current year and in 
planning improvements for groups of students for the ensuing year* 

Percentile rank and mean were the only statistical terms used by 
the local school staffs in their analysis of the qixantitatiye informa- 
tion. These terms were readily understood. It was also relatively 
easy for each staff to observe the extent to which the different 
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quarters of 'the class in mental ability were achieving above or below 
their ability in any given subject. This information, when supported 
by teacher judgment, enabled the staff to decIdeTTr their curri-cular 
and instructional arrangements were equally effective for all fQur^ 
quarters of the class in mental ability. Inferences ^also were"rea^ily 
drawn as to whether achieyement was higher or lower ^mparatpLvely in 
the different subject fields.. The school staff was able to bse this 
information in setting goals in the various subject fields for quar- 
ters of the same class and for the entire class.' ] 

In addition to the preceding information, the school had (for 
most of the individual students) a mental ability score, an achieve- 
ment profile, and other information. This enabled the school to iden- 
tify the individual students who had achieved above or below ability 
in a subject and to arrange a more appropriate instructional program 
for* the student. Special attention was given to students who were 
achieving considerably below ability in English, reading, or mathema- 
tics. 

The project provided assistance to each school in formulating the 
preceding research mefihod during a planning period and also later in 
implementing all aspects of it. More assistance was given to the 
schools in the first two years of the project than in the last two 
years. 



Data Analysis by the Project 

Each school provided its summary tables to the project each year. 
The project reviewed this information and made suggestions to the 
school regarding educational improveme^its to be ipade. Each school 
also provided test scores and other information for each student. The 
project used the individual student *s scores in the final data analy- 
sis that was carried out after the last data collection by the schools 
in May of 1981. This information was analyzed in the following manner. 

The mean, or average, achievement of the students of each grade 
each successive year in each subject field was compared with the mean 
achievement^ of the students of the same grade in preceding years. In- 
cluding the baseline year, 1977-7^8. This is called the cross-sectional 
analysis. For example, the achievements of four successive grade 7 
classes of Steuben Middle School were compared to ascertain how the 
achievements of each later grade 7 class compared with the achieve- 
ments of each earlier grade 7 class, and especially the baseline class 
of 1977-78. The statistical significance of the difference among the 
means was determined using analysis of covariance, with mental ability 
the covariate. Analysis of covariance was used in order to take into 
account differences among the successive classes in mental* ability. 
When a difference significant at or beyond the .05 level was found 
among the grades, a post-hoc comparison was made of the difference 
between the means of each pair of grades. Differences significant at 
or beyond the .05 level between males and females were also determined 
in the cross-sectional analysis. 
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Some students of each school entered the first grade of the school 
in a particular year, took all th^ t-gflHA^nH continued through the 
last grade of the school. This, group of students is called a longitud- 
inal cohort. The achievements of each longitudinal cohort were analyzed 
by repeated measures analysis of variance in ot:der to ascertain the main 
effects pertaining to quarter in mental ability, sex, and gain in achieve- 
ment. This enabled the project to ascertain whether the level of achieve- 
ment and the gain in achievement were significantly different for the 
various quarters in mental ability and also for males or females. The 
achievements of ' two or more longitudinal ^cohorts of the same school were 
compared, using analysis of covariance with mental ability the covariate, 
in order to take into account the differences between the cohorts in 
mental ability. In this analysis, differences in the level of achieve- 
ment and the gain in achievement between the cohorts and between the 
boys and girls were identified. Differences among the quarters in men- 
tal ability could not be determined since mental ability was used as 
the covariate.. Post-hoc comparisons were made of differences that .were 
found to be significant at or, beyond the .05 level. 

Each school provided information to the^ project regarding the 
planned improvements in English, mathematics, and reading that it made 
each year for groups of students, planned changes that were made each 
year but that wer6 not focused on these three subject field6, and un- 
anticipated events that occurred each year that may have influenced 
student achievement positively or negatively. The project director 
related these changes and events to the changes that occurred in stu- 
dent achievement from year to year. Each school reviewed* the report 
of these relationships, as well as the complete report of the school ^s 
research and improvement activities, that appear in Chapters 3 tfirough 
7. Any discrepancies that were found were corrected by the research 
team, and mutual agreement was reached regarding the relationships 
that are reported in Chapters 3 through^. 

Nature of Inferences Drawn . ' * 

Inferences were drawn as to whether the planned improvements and 
the nonfocused changes and unanticipated events that occurred each 
year had a positive effect, a negative effect, or no effect (neutral) 
on student achievement. Significantly higher mean achievement by the 
students of a later year who experienced planned improvements that tha 
students of an earlier year did not experience was interpreted as a posi- 
tive effect of the planned improvements. In cases where unanticipated 
events having a negative effect occurred during the Same year as the 
planned improvements, it was recognized that the achievement might have 
been even higher. Significantly lower mean achievement by the students 
of a later class that experienced the planned improvements was treated 
as a negative effect. However, unanticipated events that had aHa^g^ive 
effect that might have outweighed the effect of the planned improve-^ 
ments were identified. A nonsignificant difference between the mean 
achievement of a later class that experienced planned improvements and 
an earlier class that did not was treated as a neutral effect. "Here 
the planned improvements did not produce the higher achievement, or 
else there w^re unanticipated events with negative effects equal to 
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the positive effects of the planned improvement's • A nonsignificant 
difference between a later class that experienced the same planned 
improvements as the immediately prior class was also treated as 
neutral. For example, the third grade 10 class of a school achieved 
significantly higher ^-than either of the first two grade 10 classes. 
The fourth grade 10 class also achieved significantly higher than the 
first two classes but not significantly higher than the third class. 
This significantly higher mean achievement by thB fourth* grade 10 
class compared with the first two classes v^s treated as a positive 
effect, while the nonsignif icantly different mean achievement by the 
fourth grade 10 class compared with the third class was interpreted 
as neutral* In this regard, the achievement of the fourth grade 10 
class should have been evaluated as a positive effect if the achieve- 
ment of the th'ird grade 10 class was already as high as could be ex- 
pected. However, no criterion was jastablished for determining when 
achievement reached this level. 

An explanation is in order regarding the interpretation of the 
longitudinal data. The first longitudinal cohort of a school was 
regarded as the baseline cohort in the same manner as the first 
cross-sectional grade, llie later cohgrt experienced more planned im- 
provements than each earlier cohort. Accordingly, the mean achieve- 
ment of each later cohort, averaged across all grades, was expected to 
tfe higher than that of the baseline cohi^rt. Even though the mean 
achievement of the later cohort was expected to be higher because it 
experienced more planned improvements, it was| not possible to relate 
the specific improvements and other events of any one year or semester 
to the averaged mean achievement of two successive cohorts* To illus- 
trate, the first grade 10-11-12 longitudinal cohort experienced a 
particular set of j)lanned improvements and other changes when the 
students were iti each grade. The students of the second cohort 
experienced similar planned improvements during two of their grades, 
but not necessarily the identical ones. Moreover, these improvements 
were carried out one year later for the second cohort. In addition, 
both cohorts for two of their years in school experienced the same 
unanticipated events and other schbolwide nonfocused planned changes. 
Thus, only if the mean of a later cohort exceeded that of an earlier 
cohort could any conclusion be drawn concerning the cumulative effects 
of all of the changes and events on each cohort^s achievement. 

A second consideration regarding the longitudinal cohorts is that 
the number of longitudinal students of each grade was considerably 
fewer than the number of cross-sectional students of each grade. This 
occurred because* all ^the longitudinal students were included in the 
cross-sectionaj grades but many cross-sectional students )were not part 
of a longitudinal cohort. Accordingly, the cro^s-sectional students 
are more representative of the entire student population of the school 
than are the longitudinal students. For this reason, as well as the 
difficulty in relating the planned Improvements and other changes to 
the average achievement of the successive longitudinal cohorts, the 
results pertaining to the longitudinal cohorts are interpreted as 
being supportive or not supportive of the cross-sectional refiults. 
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Let us now consider the gains in achievement. No attempt was 
ide to relate either the gains made by each cohort or the comparative 
gkina made by the successive cohorts to the planned improvements and, - 
other events. As was indicated earlier, the effects of the planned 
Improvements and the common unanticipated events experienced by two 
/successive cohorts coulS not be sorted out reliably- Moreover, the 
/ students of the first longitudinal cohort had not experienced any 
planned improvements when tested the first time, but they had experi- 
enced some improvements when tested the next time. On the other hand, 
the students of a later cohort had already experienced planned improve- 
ments when tested the first time and then continued to experience 
planned improvements in the later grade or grades. Accordingly, the 
students of the first cohort were expected to gain as much or more 
than the second one from the first time of testing to a later time. 

Although the gains made by ttie^ longitudinal groups were not. re- 
lated to the planned improvements and other changes, three important 
questions concerning gains were addressed. Did the students of each 
longitudinal cohort gain significantly from one time of testing to the . 
next? Answering this question aided, the schools in interpreting the 
effects of the total educative process, including the curriculum con- 
tent of each grade. A second question was directed toward ascertaining 
whether the mean gains of the boys and the girls were alike or differ- 
ent. Here the purpose was to ascertain the total effects of the educa- 
tive process on boys and girls, not to sort out the possible differen- 
tial effects off the planned improvements on the achievements of the boys 
and the girls each year. No school deliberately carried out improvement 
activities that were directed more toward one sex than the other, and 
it was assumed that the combined effects of the planned improvements 
and other events would be the sarfe for the boys and the girls. A final 
concern was whether the quarters in mental ability of each cohort gained 
equally. Here also the effects on the total educative process on each 
quarter, including the planned improvements and other changes, were of 
interest. Although cause-and-ef f e^tsjiadationships were not inferred 
for sex ind level of mental ability, the results regarding sex differ- 
ences in gains in achievement in English, mathematics, and reading 
from .grade 7 through grade 12 as well as the results for the four men- 
>tal ability levels are of high interest in their own right. These re- 
sults are summarized in Chapter 8. 

It is appropriate to review the nature of the cause-and-ef f ect 
inferences that were drawn, based on the cross-sectional analyses of 
the achievements of the successive grades. The research was carried 
out in vivo , not as a controlled experiment. Accordingly, there were 
no randomly-drawn sets of control groups of students In each school 
each year that did" not experience the planned improvements, the non- 
focused planned changes, and the unanticipated events. The closest 
appjroximation to sets of control groups of students were the students 
of each grade of each school in the first year of the study, the base- 
line year. 'These baseline-year students did not experience the planned 
improvements and the nonfocused planned changes and the unanticipated 
events that the later classes did. However, these are not randomly 
drawn control groups of students. Accordingly, the cause-and-ef feet 
inferences are more tentative than is the case in a controlled experi- 
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ment in which only one independent variable is manipulated and all 
other variables are controlled. Taking this into account, the authors 
exercised much caution in their interpretations, and a considerable 
number of changes in stu<fent achievement from year to year, as well as 
nonsignificant differences, are reported as not being accounted for. 

Before proceeding to the description of the improvement strate- • 
gies employed In the. schools, w4 may pause to consider how the massive 
amount of quantitative information was summarized and where it it re- 
ported. Tables were prepared that report descriptive information, in-^ 
eluding the mean score,,on each test and the standard deviation, for 
each'^otal cross-sectional group and each total longitudinal group of 
students of each school, as well as for the boys, girls, and quarters 
in mental ability separately. Other tables were prepared that give 
the results of the tests of significance that were performed. 

Summary tables were prepared, based on the preceding tables, that 
indicate whether a difference of interest, e.g., among four successive 
grade 7 classes in achievement, was or was not statistically signifi- 
cant a't or beyond the .05. level. The summary tables also report the re- 
sults of the post-hoc tests that were performed when a difference among 
three or more groups was significant. The relevant stimmary tables for 
each school are presented in Chapters 3 through 7 that follow. 

Some other tables were prepared containing information that was 
not stimmarized in a chapter table but that is referred to in a chap- 
ter. All of the tables that* report descriptive information and the 
tests of significance are reported in a t)ublication of the Wisconsin 
Center for Education Research (Klausmeier, Serlin, & Zindler, 1982).^ 
These tables were put in the Center publication to make this monograph 
more readable and to reduce its cost. The list of tables appearing in 
the Center publication is given in Appendix B of this monograph. 



Improvement Strategies ■ 



Three closely related strategies were worked out with the schools. 
These strategies involved use of the test data,* as well as other in- 
formation regarding the student, including teacher judgment. we 
shall see later in Chapters 3 through 7, not all three strategies were 
fully implemented in all the schools. One strategy was to arrange an 
appropriate educational program of course work and other educational 
activities for the individual student each semester that satisfied 
the student* 8 educational needs and that also met district, and state 
requirements. TJie main concern here was to assure that the student 
had appropriate courses in which to enroll tad enrolled in them. A * . 
second strategy was to arrange an appropriate instructional program 
for each 3tudent enrolled in each course, taking into account the stu- 
dent's aptitudes, achievements, career goals, learning styles, and 
other attributes. The third strategy involved raising the achievement 
of either the total group of students of each grade or part of ^ the stu- 
dents of a grade, such as a particular quarter In laetital ability. 
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Individual Educational Programming Strategy 

The strategy for arranging an appropriate educational program for 
each student has three main steps: 

1. In a conference with each continuing student and each Incoming 
student arid with the student's parents, develop an educational 
plan with the student for the forthcoming semester or year. 

£. Implement the plan and monitor the student's progress related to 
each element of his or her program. 

3. Evaluate the student's semester program In terms of the appropri- 
ateness and value of the program to the student. 

As an example of this, in Hood River Valley High School, each 
student's entering gr^d€ 10 program was worked out when the student 
was in the junior high school in grade 9. The planning conference in- 
volved the student, a senior high school counselor, and the student's 
parents. In the conference, a major field of study and related grade 
10 courses were identified by the student and the counselor. Upon 
enrollment in grade 10, a senior high school teacher advisor advised 
the student regarding the courses and monitored the student's progress. 

Individual Instructional Programming Strategy 

An appropriate instructional program must be arranged for each 
student in each course in order for the student to have an effective 
total educational program. The nature of the student's instructional 
prograpi varies from one course to another depending upon the pattern 
of instruction followed in the particular courses. Four different 
patterns of instruction are possible and the school selects a partic- 
ular pattern to follow in each course. The patterns are described 
briefly and then the model that was employed by the schools in plan- 
ning and implementing each student's instructional program is out- 
lined. 

Patterns for arranging individual instructional programs . Each 
student's instructional program in any given course is related to 
whether or not all th^ learning outcomes of the courseware required of 
all the students and whether or not the criterion f or^achleving the 
outcomes is mastery. Based on these two considerations, four patterns 
of instructional programs may be arranged for individual students in 
^ — their various courses. The*^ staff of each school participating in the 
research was already using one or more of these patterns in their 
courses in English, mathematics, and reading in 1977-78. More com- 
plete information regarding the patterns in the different schools is 
provided ♦in Chapters 3 through 7 in the descriptions of the schools as. 
of 1977-78. 

1. Common outcomes, mastery criterion ^ In this pattern every indi- 
vidual student s program in a given course includes the same com- 
^ mon outcomes ad every other student's. Also, every student is 
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required to achieve the outcomes to a mastery criterion. Differ- . 
ences in the rates at which students master the units of the 
course or curricular area are taken into account in t^ree ways. 
First, some students complete more units than other students 
during the same time period, such as a semester. Second, all 
students complete the same number of units during the semester, 
but_they spend- di ffer e n t amounts- of -t-ime^ u r lag the~geme8t e r i n 
completing the units. Third, all students complete the same 
number of units during the semester, but they engage in different 
amounts of in-depth and in-breadth enrichment .activity. This pat- 
tern, with some students completing more units than others, was 
followed more than other patterns in all courses in English, math- 
ematics, and reading at Hood River Valley High School. 

2. Common outcomes, variable attainment . In this pattern every stu- 
dent* s instructional program includes the same outcomes. However^ 
the students attain the outcomes to a level of achievement judged 
by the teacher to be adequate for each student. Therefore, any 
student proceeds to the next unit of instruction in the sequence 
if the teacher judges the student *s achievement to be adequate. 
Rapid. learners may complete more units than slow learners during a^ 
given time period, but usually they complete the same number of 
units and engage in enrichment activities. Slower learners typi- 
cally proceed through the units according -ta the same time-sehe--^ — 
dule as other students, but master fewer outcomes. Some teachers 
at Steuben Middle School followed this pattern. 

3. Variable outcomgfe, mastery criterion . When this pattern is follgwed, 
not all the students* instructional programs include the same set 

of required outcomes. Any given student* s program may* possibly 
have outcomes different from those of every other student. Typical- 
ly, however, there is a core of required outcomes to be mastered by 
every student and there are also some variable or elective objectives 
suited to each student* The outcomes included in each |J^^^^*^ pro- 
gram must be achieved to a predetermined mastery level* "^^y^is pattern 
was Implemented in the English and mathematics courses required for 
graduation at Cedarburg High School and in courses In English, mathe- 
matics,- and reading at Carl Sandburg Junior High School and Webster 
Transitional School. Some teachers at Steuben Middle School also 
used it. ^ 

•* -4 

4. Variable outcomes, variable attainment . In this pattern, as In 
pattern 3, not all students' programs Include the same outcomes 
and mastery of the unit outcomes is not required of any students. 
This pattern is followed when students are assigned responsibility 
for deciding what they will learn, when they will complete the 

.work, and how well they will achieve. This patt.ern was employed 
in some elective courses in English and mathematics in grades 11 
and 12 at Cedarburg High School. 

^ The instructional programming process * A model for arranging an 
instructional program for the Individual student has been formulated 
by Klausmeier (1977). Each school participating in the research was 
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following this model to some extent In 1977-78 and to^ a greater extent 
each year thereafter. 

1. Pre-assess each student's entering achievement level, learning 

styles, and motivational pattern* Assessing the entering achieve- 
ment level of the students is necessary when first arranging in- 
struction to take into account the readiness of each student to 
learn. It is not necessary after the students have completed a 
firfi^t unit of instruction, since the information from the preced- 
ing unit serves this purpose* Ordinarily, onljk achievement test- 
ing is done before instruction begins^as part of the preassess- 
ment. Learning styles, motivation, and other characteristics of 
the students are identified from records, or by the teacher after - 
instruction begins* 

2* Set goals with each student based on the assessment* The goals 
that the student sets are based upon the course objectives* The 
objectives that the student .has not yet achieved to a desired 
level are included in the student's goals and are used in develop- , 
ing the instructional plan of the, student* 

3. Plan an^, implement an Instructional program in the course to en- 
able the student to achieve the goals/objectives* This step ap- 
plies when ah atti^mpt is made in the course to take into account 
the. student's expected rate of achieving the objectives, learning 
styles, motivation, and other characteristics* The teacher pro- 
ceeds differently with different students, as is indicated with a 
few examples* First, more time for learning is given to the slower 
than the faTster students to achieve the same goal/objective* Second 
a self-motivated student is given less teacher attention and direc- 
tion thairthe-^nmotl^ated- one-.-~^hlrd,~student^^ho"d " 
from studying alone spend more time in pairs or in small groups 
interacting with other students* Fourth, the use of printed mater- 
ials, audio-visual materials, and direct experiencing is varied to 
accommodate the different learning styles and interests of the stu- 
dents* Fifth, space and related equipment, such as the classroom, 
the instructional materials center, and the laboratory, are used 
differently for students in terms of their learning goals, inter- 
ests, and conduct* Sixth, the amount of*^time spent by each stu- 
dent in teacher-directed individual, pair, small-group, and large- 
group activity is varied. Similarly, variations are made in terms 
of student-initiated activities. A combination of individual . 
student activity, small-group activity, teacher-led small-group 
instruction, and teacher-led whole-class instruction appears to be 
necessary in most courses* Also, students, require a considerable 
amount of teacher explanation, guidance, and monitoring when ab- 
stract concepts and principles are introduced. 

4* Assess each student's learning progress and achievement of goals/ 
objectives. This kind of assessment is essential for every unit 
and course* It is done during the course or unit to assure stu- 
dent progress in learning, and also^a** the end of each unit and 
course to determine students' achievement of their goals/objec- • 
tives. 
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5. If the goals/objectives are achieved to the desired level, the 

student proceeds to the next unit. If the goals are not attained > 
the teacher determines why and takes other actions that are appro- 
priate. This, step Is necessary only when the student must meet a 
specified criterion to move to the next unit or the -next course. 
When the specified criterion is mastery, the actions^^that are, 
taken with early achievers and late achievers depend upotf the pat- 
tern of instructional programming that is being followed in the 
particular course and school, as described earlier in this ^ chapter^ 

The preceding ideas regarding individual educational progranls and 
related individual instructional programs may be clarified by examin- 
ing the characteristics of two middle school students of Steuben Middle 
School and their instructional programs in English, mathematics, and 
reading. The same four academic courses in English, mathematics, read- 
ing, and social studies were completed by both students.^ They also had 
courses in physical education and the allied arts. The classes had an 
allocated time of 48 minutes per day, 5 days per week, for an 18-week 
semester. Information is provided regarding the content studied and 
the types of instructional strategies and kinds of materials that were 
used in three courses, namely, English, developmental reading, and 
mathematics. This detailed information regarding two students is pro- 
vided to show how the teachers took into accoiint the characteristics 
of the two students in arranging their individual instructional pro- 
grams. / 



Brad^s^ Characteristics 

Brad is in grade 8 and is 14 years old. His percentile ranks on a re- 
cent standardized educational achievement test were 84 in read-- 
ing, 86 in language, and 99 in mathematics. Brad is motivated by 
^ good grades and achieves at an above-average level in all of his 
classes. 

Brad is proud of being a newspaper carrier, is interested in sports, 
and likes working with various types of elefctronic equipment, fle 
maintains an awareness of current social, political^ and economic 
problems. Brad plans to go to college after high school gradua- 
tion but is uncertalfa about any particular career. 

Related to learning styles. Brad can ignore most noises in the class- 
rooms or labs when studying, prefers dim or shaded light, prefers 
to feel, cool rather than warm, and stiudies best at a desk or sit- 
ting on a hard chair. He regards his classes as interesting and 
Important. ^ Brad finishes nearly all the things that he starts, 
\ thinks that it is important to do things as well as he can, and 
prefers classes where he selects most of the materials and activ- 
ities and there are few directions. He learns best alone and 
likes to learn in several different ways rather than by any 
single methods Brad likes something to eat or drink when he 
studies, and he studies best in the afternoon. He likes to sit 
in the same place through most of the class period and likes to 
do things the -way most other people do them. 
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Brad's Educational Program, Ist semester, grade S . 

Subject: ^ English 

-Content Studied: 

Composition: Emphasis on the development of thesis statements In 
composition. 

Literature: Study of the novel for plot, theme, and character 
development. 

Spelling Improvement. 

Creative dramatics: Write and produce an original play with a 
small group. 

Proportion to nearest one-tenth In each Instructional mode: Indi- 
vidual .6, pair or small group .2, whole class .2. 

Proportional use of Instructional materials to nearest one-teivth: 

books .8, newspapers and magazines ~. 1 , films and fllmstrlps .1. 

Alternative Activities In English: 

Brad was assigned to the language arts/reading lab for 3 weeks 
Instead of this English class. In the lab he studied Greek and 
Roman nature myths, with an emphasis on vocabulary, comprehension 
skills, and composition ^feidils. The Instructional modes were 
Individual .4, pair or small group .3, and whole class .3. The 
use of Instructional materials was books .4, films and fllm- 
strlps .2, records and cassettes .2, and teacher-prepared mate- 
rials .2. 

Subject: Developmental Reading 

Content Studied: 

Introduction to vocabulary skills with focus on content clues and 
word origins. 

Development of comprehension skills with emphasis on main Ideas, 
detail. Inference, and conclusions. 

Development of gtory understanding with emph^^sls on plot, charac- 
ter devej-opment , conflict, and climax as developed In short 
stories. 

Instructional Mode Proportiona: individual .5, pair or. small group .5. 

Instructional Materials Proportions: books .8, newspapers and maga- 
zines .2. j 



Alternative Reading Activities: 

* * 
For 3 of the 18 weeks. Brad was assigned to the advanced reading 
lab Instead pf 'this developmental reading class. In the lab Brad 
focused on vocabulary Improvement, Including study of , techniques 
y to understand new words by using prefixes,* suffixes, roots, con- • 
^ text clues, and word origins. The Instructional modes -were Indi- 
vidual .6, pair or small group whole class .Z. The lna,truc- 
^ tlonal materials usage ^was books .3 and teacher-prepared materials 

Subject: tMj|thematlcs *• ' ' • 

Content Studied: . . ' * " ' 

J' ' 

^ Brad work -Independently In two commercial math progjcams titled 

Key to Algebra and Key to Geometry . In algebra, he completed # 
basic concepts through the factoring of polynomials. In g^emetry 
he worked op definition of geometric shapes and procedures for 
construction of each shape. 

Instructional Mode Proportions: Individual .8, whole class^ .2. 

Alternative Mathematics Activities: 

Brad attended the math lab one day during each of the three six- 
weeft periods to participate In enrichment activities relating to 
algebra and geometry.. In addition to this lab and the regular 
class Brad worked Independently In 'math. On the locally-developed 
math competency test administered In September Brad scored 91%. 
A conference with the math lab teacher determined that the missed 
problems resulted mainly from calculation errors, not from a lack 
of concept understanding. The outcome of the conferences with* 
the math lab tgacher and unit math teacher was that Brad tcfek 
programmed algebra and geometry courses which are. used only by 
the highest level math student-s.- 



Lucy^s Characteristics 

Lucy Is 13 years old and Is in grade 8. On a standardized* educational 
achievement test, she scored at the 34th percentile In' reading, 
the 30th In language, and the 30th In mathematics. She has a 
moderately low level of conceptual development and low motivation 
to achieve In her academic subjects^ but her motivation and achieve* 
^ ment are high In both artistic and physical endeavors. 

Lucy expresses her attitudes and opinions regarding films, clothing 
materials, and styles In a sophisticated, mature, way. Her jpri- 
mary interests, ad shown during the school day, in afte»-school 
activities, and outside of scl\ool are in artistic, gymnastic, wand 
modfenj dance activities. ^ 



Lucy cannot study in a noisy environment. She prefers bright light 

for studying, warmth rather than coolness, -and she studies. best ; 
lounging \in an infoinnal arrangement, *She regards acadisimic . 
classes, as not very interesting or important but/teel6 timt ^rc-.'*.^-; 
and" physical education are great. Lucy voluntarily fli^shes. Jdiij^^^ 
the things %n which she ia interested, ""thinks it- is all .jight^ tp;-; 
do just 'enough to get by, and T)xef ers classes ''where srhe is fcoi^/ 
exactly what to do.tj She l^arris- academic subject* laflfwrer test^jrtztife 
a friend or two and prefers to l.eam visually^ tactu^Uy.^,^^^ ' 
kinest)x^tically. She likes^-* something to .nibble d^- ^ron '^tjjdy^^ 
She s'tudies best in the morning- arid prefers inove ajr.0t^d;.4uicitfg^ 
the class period, Lucy pj^efers to do things h»r\owpt wayi^v/^^.^^^ ^ 

**Lucy^s Educational? Program, 1st semester, grade 8 ^i^ , ' ' 

Subject: English . ... /-^ ' " 



Content Studiedir ' ' 



composition technlqil«si * Emphasis pp developmetit ojE basic sen- 
tence patterns ^d paragraph fopnat. / '.'>^ 



.''-it' 



Basic l^.terature:* Using ma:^nly short /storfes'J". learil/how ch^^ 
ters are developed by the ^thpr. • • ^ .^t'v 1/ , . ' 



Creative dramatics: Wtite and produce an' origiital stprt Jpjay , ^ 
with a small group of ^udents. ^^""^ ' ^ • 

Instructional Mode Proportions: individual pair* or .smalX gfoop; ^7% 
^ whole class .2. ^ ' * ' • ♦ * 

iM^^r^tional Materials Usagel EookF^^TSTt^^ewsp^perfif arid 'magazines 

Alternative activitieis: None. • . 'v. 

Subject: Reading i r 

Content Stu(^ed: > ^' ' _ ' 

Vocabulary skills with emphasis on context clues. 
" Comprehension skills with emphasis on main idea and detail. 
Short stories* with focus pn plot and charadters. 

. ... ^ " ■ '•■ 

Instructional M6de Proportions: individual .5, pair or'^sma],l g^roup •S. 
Inst4uctional Materials Usage: books \8, newspapers and inagdzines .2» 



Subject: Mathematics 

Content Studied; - - ^ 

> * — ^ _^ 

Measurement: Use of ruler to nearest 1/16 inch. 

Review of four basic mathematics functions with whole numbers. 

Introduction to four basic functions using integers. 

Use of tabrles in mathematics to solve problems. 

Introduction to comparing, reducing, and factoring fractions. 

Instructional Mode Proportions: individual .5, pair or small group .3, 
whole class .2. 

Instructional Materials Usage: books .7, learning packages and 
commercial kits .3. 

Alternative activities: 



Spent one day during each three six-week period in the mathematics 
lab. Used manipulative inaterials to reinforce conceptsVrom math 
class. ^ - 



Goal-setting Strategy 

Implementing individual educational programming and individual 
instructional programming effectively should lead to high student 
achievement and other favorable outcomes. However, these strategies 
alone do not yield satisfactory student outcomes under certain circum- 
stances. For example, if the school does not offer appropriate courses, 
if appropriate materials a5ja#floE*lfvailable, or if an appropriate pat- 
tern of instruction cannot be implemented, desired outcomes may not 
occur. The goal-setting strategy was worked out to deal with condi- 
tions such as these and includes the following steps. 

During a planning period, select the areas for improvement, the - 
student groups to be involved, and the information gathering 
tools and procedures. 

During the first year <if implementing the strategy, gather, pro- 
cess, ^nd summarize the information regarding each selected area 
of interest for each group of students. 

Based upon the analysis of the first-year data, set goals in each 
subject and any other program area of infefest for each continu- 
ing group of students and for each incdming group. Develop and 
implement plans- for achieving the goals. (The setting of goals 
for an incoming group of students necessarily takes into account 
possible differences between it and the continuing group ia apti- 
tudes, entering achievement levels, or both.) 

Gather, process, and summarize the second-year Information, and 
use the results to assess the extent to which each group attained 
the goals set for It. 
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Assess the improvement activities and the curricular and Instruc- 
tional arrangements pertaining to the goals in terms of effective- 
ness, appropriateness f and value* 

Continue the data gathering* goal setting, and improvement actlv-* 
ities each year, making refinements in the improvement processes, 
curriculum, and instructional processes* 

The first step of this strategy was completed with all the schools 
by the end of the first semester of 1977-78, and achievement test infor- 
mation was gathered on all the students in 1977-78* In Webster Transi- 
tional School and Cedarburg High School most of the achievement test- 
ing was done is September (Webster) or October (Cedarburg High School) . 
The earliest summary information was available to the school staffs in 
September (Webster) and the latest in January .(Cedarburg High School) *. 

In the three schools that did spring' testing — Steuben Middle 
School, Carl Sandburg Junior High School, and Hood River Valley High 
School — the first achievement test data were not summarized until the 
summer or early fall of 1978* In the first semester of 1978-79, 
teachers of these schools examined the simmary tables* With this time 
schedule for data analysis and interpretation, only minor improvements 
could be planned and implemented in the ^cond semester of 1978-79* 

Goal setting and the related planning of improvements based on 
the summary data were not carried out systematically in any of the 
five schools txntil 1979-80. Thus, if this improvement strategy was 
effective in raising achievement and the other two strategies that 
were being partially or totally implemented were not, the achievements 
the classes of 1979-80 and 1980-81 were expected to be substantially 
higher than those of the earlier classes of 1977-78 and 1978-79* 

The 1979-80 goals and the related improvement plans in reading, 
mathematics, and English for the grade 10 class of Hood River Valley 
High School illustrate how this strategy was carried out in this 
school* Noticed that goals were set for each quarter of the grade 10 
class in mental ability and that changes in the instructional arrange- 
ments and the curriculum were required to achieve the goals* 



Curricular 
Area 



Grade 



Goal 



Planned Changes 



Reading 



10 Each of the four quarters During 1979-80 one teacher 

in mental ability will have from eaclf^of the nine sub^ 

a reading achievement per- ject areas will partici- 

Centile as high as, or ' pate in a reading project 

higher than,^ the mental ^ with the staff from the 

ability .percentile of the .Wisconsin R&D Center* The 

quarter* goal is to implement a 



schoolwide reading improve- 
ment program* 



Math 



Each, of the four quarters 
in mental ability will 



The school curriculum 
committee will recommend 
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Curricular 
Area 



Grade 



English 



10 



Goal 



have a mathematics achieve- 
ment percentile as high as, 
or higher than, the mental 
ability percentile of the 
quarter. 

Each of the four quarters 
in mental ability will have 
an English achievement per- 
centile as high as, or " 
higher than, the mental 
ability percentile of the 
quarter. Since English is 
lower than math and reading 
for the past two years, a 
second goal will be to 
bring the Engrlish scores 
for all quarters up to a 
level comparable with math 
and reading. 



Planned Changes 



additional requirements in 
math, particularly for the 
top two quarters. 



A 10th grade English cur- 
riculum revision will 
require all 10th graders 
to participate in a five 
unit sequence of grammar 
review and composition* 
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Roles of the Project Staff * 

This cooperative research project was unique with respect to the 
continuing cooperation involved between the schools and the project 
over^ a period of six years. A brief summary of the role of each school 
and a more complete account of the role of the pro^^^ct staff follows to 
make clear the nature of the cooperative effort. 

Many ideas regarding the research method and improvement strate- 
gies originated with the schools during the planning period and were 
synthesized by the project director. The principal and other members 
of each school staff worked with the project staff in adapting and 
implementing the research method* Each school assumed complete ini- 
tiative and responsibility for planning and implementing its improve- 
ment activities* 

< Each school paid for its tests and the scoring of the tests* It 
also prepared the annual summary tables* The schools supplied the sum- 
mary tables to the project annually. 

Each school provided the information that was necessary to under- 
stand its programs and activities as of 1977-78, and each school re^ 
viewed the project's description of its school as it was functioning 
in 1977-78* Each school also provided an account of the planned 
changes and the unanticipated events that occurred each year a^ter 
1977-78* Each schodl reviewed the final report regarding its activ- 
ities and results* 

'57 
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The role of the project staff was mainly consultative and facili- 
tative. The project director (the first author of this jnonograph) was 
responsible for the direction of the project, from the initial devel- 
opment of the research proposal in 1976-77 through the final proofing 
of this manuscript^ No person other than the first author* s secretary 
*was with the prc^Kt throughout this time interval. Moreover, the 
staff was not large at any time. The main 'responsibility of members 
of the research staff were as* follows: 

Herbert J. Klausmeier, professor, director of project, 15%, 
1977-1982 (in addition, 50% released time from teaching 
supported by a chaired ptof essorship) • 

John Daresh, project associate, 60%, assistance to the local 

schools in their annual data colfection and data analysis, 
6/78-12/80. 

Louise Middendorf graduate student and project assistant, assis- 
tance to the project director, 25%, 1/78-8/79. 

Daniel Probst, graduate student and project assistant, assistance 
to the project associate and project direcjtor, 50%, 8/79-1/82. 

Ronald Serlin, professor, supervision of final statistical analysis 
of data and review and editing of manuscript, 5%, 9/81-8/82. 

Monica Zindler, graduate student and project assistant, 50%, data 
analysis, table preparation, and proofreading, 8/80-8/82, 

Thomas S. Sipple, project specialist, hourly, preparing tables 
and' proofreading, 3/82-3/83. 

Secretarial staff equivalent to .8 PTE: 

Arlene Knudsen l/ll-S/Sl 

Janet Lindow 10/77-6/79 

Julie Bixby 3/79-11/80 

Donna Mlsna 2/81-8/82 

In addition to the research activities, a staff development program 
consisting of printed materials, 10 filmstrips, and. 9 school-experiences 
audiocassettes was developed and evaluated during the period, 1978-79 
through 1980-81 (Klausmeier, 1982). Other staff members not included 
in the prior listing were involve^! with the project director in develop- 
ing these materials. 

-The size of the project research staff permitted only two to four 
site visits to be made to each school during 1977-78 and 1978-79 and 
one or two during the last two years. The site visits were used .mainly 
to clarify aspects of the data collection, data analysis, data interpre- 
tation, data transmission, and the improvement strategies and the re- 
lied improvement activities. ' 
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Two meetings of the principals and other staff members of the five 
schools were held in Madison during the first two years and one during 
each of the last two years to plan and assess progress. In addition, 
individual principals came to Madison occasionally. There were fre- 
quent telephone calls and a considerable amount of correspondence by 
mail* 

With respect to the information on student outcomes, the project 
director recommended "that measures be obtained annually related to 
English, mathematics, reading, and attitudes, and that attendance *in-^ 
formation be provided to*^the project. The project aided each school 
in tabling its information the first y^ar and in interpreting the 
tabled Information. The project director recommended arranging each 
class into quarters in mental ability, inasmuch as ttie schools were 
already securiiig mental ability scores on the students, and the cor- 
relation between mental ability and achievement in English, mathema- 
tics, and reading is high. 

Related to the improvement strategies, the project director recom- 
mended to each school .that it refine its 1977-78 procedures for arrang- 
ing individual instructional programs for the students enrolled in each 
course by giving more consideration to individual student *s mental abil- 
ity and achievement test scores. Another suggestion was that the indi- 
* vidual educational programming strategy should either be started or^ re- 
fined in the various schools and that the goal-sett:ing strategy should 
be started in all the schools. Finally, each school was advised to 
change any of its .organization structures and processes described ear- 
lier in Chapter 1, e.g., advising, evaluation, curriculum, as necessary 
to implement the preceding strategies. 
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CHAPTER 3 



STEUBEN MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Cooperative improvement-oriented research was carried out with 
Steuben Middle School during the years 1977-78 through 1980-81 • The 
objectives of this research were indicated earlier in Chapter 2. The 
achievement areas selected for attention at Steuben were reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, and mathematics. Changes in student attitudes and . 
self -concepts were also studied. 

The administrative arrangement employed at Steuben to plan, moni- 
tor, and implement its research and improvement activities was an In- 
structional Improvement Committee formed in 1977-78. This included 
the principal, curriculum coordinator, and at least one teacher from 
each of its seven Instruction and Advisory Units. Resource personnel 
from the central office were called on as needed. All of the teachers 
of the academic subjects and the students were organized into Instruc- 
tional and Advisory Units (I & A Units) consisting of four academic 
teachers and 120 students. Each team of four academic teachei;s had 
its students for a block of time each. day and provided the instruction 
and most of the advising to the students during this time. 

Let us now turn to the organization of the. remainder of this chap- 
ter. Data regarding enrollment, staff, and attendance are provided 
for the four years, and Steuben is. described as it was functioning in 
1977-78. This is followed with an indication of the following that 
occurred each year; (a) nonfocused planned changes related to some 
aspect of the school *s program that were not directed toward the 
student outcomes selected for improvement, (b) unplanned events that 
may have influenced the student outcomes, and (c) changes focused on 
the improvement of the selected student outcomes. Next, the changes 
in student achievement and other outcomes that occurred from year to 
year are presented and are related to the annual planned improvements, 
non-specific planned changes, and unanticipated events. Conclusions 
are reported in the last part of the chapter. 



Staffing and Student Enrollment 

I 

Steuben Middle School is an integrated urban scliool located in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The racial composition of the student enroll- 
ment from year to year Is about 48% black, 10% Hispanic, 3% Native 
American, and 39% white. The socioeconomic level of. the student' pop- 
ulation qualifies* Steuben for ESEA Title I programs and services. The 
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staff) administrators > and parents of Steuben students have worked 
together since 1973 to effect the transition of the school from a 
tradltloxial junior high school to a middle schools (Steuben Middle 
School served as a model for the transition of 15 junior high si:hools 
of the Milwaukee Public Schools to middle school's In the period 4978-81 
In the fall of 1980-81, 15 junior high schools became middle schools, 
making a total of 19 middle schools In Milwaukee.) 

Information regarding the staffing of Steuben each year, the stu- 
dent enrollment as of September erf each year, and the average dally 
attendance throughout each school year follows. The dlff/sfence iu 
average dally attendance f r,om year to .year Is regarded as resulting 
mainly from differences In the amount of snowfall from year to year 
and the timing of official holidays and vacation breaks, jfe-schoolwlde 
effort was made In 1980-81 to Increase attendance, as will be noted 
later In the discussion of planned changes. 





77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80- 


No. of building administrators 


3 


3 


3 


3 


no. or counselors 










No. of learning coordinators, 
curriculum specialists, etc., 
who teach little or not at all 


1 


1 


1 


1 


No. of regularly certificated 
teachers 


50 


50 


52 


51 


No. of learning disability and 
special teachers of other 
exceptional children 


5 


5 


5 


5 


No. of librarians or, media 
persons ^ » 


1 


1 


1 


1 


No. of school psychologists 


.8 


.8 


.8 


.8 


No^ of school social workers 


1 


1 


1 


1 


No. of other certlf Ityated 
personnel 


0 


0 


0 


0 


No. of aldes^ 


18 


18 


20 


14 



No. of custodial and other 
non-certificated personnel 

not counting aldes^ IB 18 19 17 
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Student Enrollment: 
Grade 6' 

Grade 7 and Grade 8 

Percentage of average 
daily attendance 



77-78 

92 

751 . 

86 



78-79 79-80 80-81 

88 73 36 

830 851 874 

85 85 87 



^Includes unit, specialist, adjustment center, and Title I teachers* 
Number of hours worked per week ranged from 20 to 40 with an 
average of 33» 

Includes secretaries and part- and full-time custodial and food 
services personnel* 



Data Gathered and Analysis of Data by the Steuben Staff 



Data regarding student outcomes were gathered annually. These 
data were summarized and analyzed by the local school staff and used 
,in determining areas of possible improvements for the ensuing year* 
After the last data collection in 1980-81, the same data on each 
individual student and on each group of students enrolled in each 
grade each year were analyzed by the project staff ♦ The project 
analyzed the raw scores for both the achievement and mental ability 
tests • The data gathering instruments, the schedule of administra- 
tion, and the techniques employed by the Steuben staff for analyzing 
the data are now outlined* 

Metropolitan Achievement Test ; 9 scores: Word knowledge, 
reading, reading total, language, spelling, math computation, 
toath concepts, math problem solving, math total. 

Administration: Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 in May of 1977-78, 
and same month of each Successive year through 1980-81* 

« 

Analysis: Arrange the scores on each test from high to low for 
the students of each I & A Unit and for the total student body 
of Grade 7 and of Grade 8. Identify the 10th, 25thj 50th, 75th, 
and 90th percentile score (point) for each test and each group. 
Identify the same mental ability percentile scores for each grade 
and I & A Unit, using the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Te$t scores 
from the district-wide testing done in Grade 5. Using the norm 
tables supplied by the test publisher, convert the obtained stan- 
dardized achievement test score for each percentile score to a 
national percentile rank. Convert the obtained mental ability 
score for each percentile score to a national percentile rank. 
(Note that the students above any percentile score on any test, 
e.g., 75th on mental ability, may not be the ones who are above 
the 75th percentile on any achievement test.) Similarly, stu- 
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dents who are above or below any given percentile rank on an 
achievement test may not be the same students above or below the 
same percentile rank on another achievement test. 

Locally-constructed , 100-item objective-referenced mathematics 
test. Total test score. 

Administration: Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 in September of 
1978 and in May of 1979 and in the same months of each successive 
year through 1980-81. 

Analysis: Identify scores for the same percentiles as for the 
Metropolitan Achievements tests and also the "mean for Grade 7, 
Grade 8, and each I & A Unit. _ 

Locally-constructed objective-referenced language test .* 

Administration: To Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8* starting in 
1979-80. 

Analysis:^ Identify scores for the same percentiles as for the 
Metropolitan Achievement tests and also the mean for Grade 7, 
Grade 8, and each I & A Unit. 

Locally-constructed, objective- referenced reading test, starting 
in 1980-81 .* 

Administration: To- Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 starting in 
1979-80. 

Analysis: Identify scores for the same percentiles as for the 
Metropolitan Achievement tests and also the mean for Grade 7, 
Grade 8, and each I & A Unit. 

lOX: School Sentiment Index (Intermediate level): 7 scores — 
Teacher Mode of Instruction, Teacher Authority and Control, 
Teacher and Student Interpersonal Relationships, Learning, Social 
Structure and. Climate, Peer, and General. lOX: Self Appraisal 
Inventory (Intermediate level): 4 scores — General self. Peer, 
Family, and Scholastic. ^ 

Administration: Annually to a sample of the Grade 6, Grade 7, 
and Grade 8 students of each I & A Unit, starting \x\, the spring 
of 1979. 

Analysis: Compute mean percent of favorable responses for each 
subtest for each Grade 6, Grade 7, and Grade 8 and for each I & A 



*These test results were used by the school but, in accordance with 
the cooperative research plan,^ were not provided to the researcher and 
are not presented in this monograph. 
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Unit. (This could not be related to mental ability percentile 
ranks since the students did not put their names on answer 
sheets,) 

Information from school records . 

Total enrollment in fall of each year and average daily 
attendance each year* 



Improvement Strategies 
Implemented by the Steuben Staff 

The improvement strategies worked out by the researcher and the 
school involved use of the preceding data on student outcomes. These 
strategies were described in Chapter 2. One strategy was to arrange 
an appropriate educational program of courses and other educational 
activities for the individual student each semester. The second strat- 
egy was to arrange an appropriate instructional program for each stu- 
dent in each course. The third strategy involved setting goals and 
planning and carrying out related improvement activities either to 
maintain or to raise the educational achievement of the students of 
each quarter in mental ability of each I & A Unit. 

The staff at Steuben School was not able to carry out individual 
educational programming systematically because of the relatively large 
number of students who entered and left the school each year. On the 
other hand, the staff was already implementing instructional program- 
ming for the individual student in 1977-78. Goal-setting in language 

Sd spelling was started by three I & A Units in 1979-80 and by all 
\ A Units in reading and mathematics. All I & -A Units carried out 
goal setting in 1980-81 in these four areas. 

We may now examine how Steuben used the test information gathered 
each year to select its improvement activities. Then we shall see how 
the information on individual students was used. — 

k 

The standardized achievement test scores and the mental ability 
test scores were summarized annually as indicated earlier and summary 
tables were prepared and presented to appropriate groups of teachers. 
The conversion of the obtained scores to percentile ranks enabled the 
teachers to analyze and interpret the summary tables readily. (The 
information regarding the students of each I & A Unit was made avail- 
able only to the I & A Unit staff.) Table 3.1 is the summary table 
that was -prepared for the composite grade 7 class of 1977-78. (This 
table was made available to any interested teacher.) 

Table 3.1 gives the local lOth, 25th , 50th , 75th , and 90th per- 
centile ranks and the corresponding national student scores, grade 
equivalents, and percentile ranks in each area tested. The IQ score 
and equivalent percentile rank are also indicated. A summary table 
for grade 7 and another one for grade 8 enabled the principal and the 
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Table 3.1. Grade 7 Local Percentile Ranks and Their Corresponding National, Standard Scores, National 
Grade Equivalents, and National Percentile Rank3*^fi^se^ on Metropolitan Achievement Test, Advanced, 
Administered 5/78, and Mental Ability and Related National Percentile Ranks Based on Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test Administered to Students when in Grade 5: Steuben Middle School 



i )cal Zile Rank 




90 






\75 






50 






25 






10 








National 




National 




National 




National 




National 




SS 


GE 


Xile 


SS 


GE 


Zile 


SS 


GE 


Zlle 


SS 


GE 


Zile 


SS 


GE 


Zile 


Word Knowledge 


?8 


9.7 


76 


91 


8.1 


56 


80 


6.1 


31 


71 


4.7 


13 


63 


3.6 


3 


Reading 


97 


9.4 


71 


90 


7.6 


54 


79 


5.7 


27 


71 


4.5 


13 


60 


3.3 


3 


Reading Total 


98 


9.7 


74 


90 


7.6 


56 


82 


6.2 


31 


69 


4.4 


12 


61 


3.5 


4 


Language 


98 


9.7 


65 


92 


7.8 


47 


83 


5.9 


26 


75 


4.7 


13 


69 


3.9 


6 




102 * 


9.8 


78 


y J 


8.3 


60 


on 


7.3 


40 


83 


6.2 


21 


/o 


5.4 


12 


Math Computation 


io2 


8.5 


70 


96 


7.3 


46 


89 


6.3 


27 


80 


5.3 


13 


74 


4.6 


6 


Math Concepts 


98 


8.9 


77 


90 


7.3 


52 


81 


5.6 


25 


75 


4.8 


13 


72 


4.4 


• 7 


Math Problem 
Solving 


103 


9.1 


70 


96 


7.5 


50 


87 


6.3 


28 


81 


5.4 


16 


( 

75 


4.5 


7 


Math Total 


106 


- 8.6 


73 


98 


7.3 


48 


90 


6.0 


26 


85 


5.3 


13 


77 


4.4 


6 






"IQ 


X 




IQ 


X 




IQ 


Z 




IQ 


X 




IQ 


Z 






115 


82 




104 


59 




93 


33 




86 


19 , 




79 


10 



( 65 
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relevant grade 7 and grade* 8 teachers to make four assessments. (The • 
principal and the teachers of the respective I & A Units had similar 
tables for their students and made the same assessments.) .First, by 
noting the achievements of the students at the 25th, 50th, and 75th 
percentile ranks, they estimated how well their educational processes 
in each subject field were working for each quarter of each I & A Unit 
and each grade. (The 10th and 90th percentile ranks were noted, but 
it was recognized that the number of students above the 90th percen- 
tile rank and below the 10th percentile .rank in each area tested was 
usually below 10 for each I & A Unit.) Second, they compared how each 
quarter of the students achieved across the nine areas tested. Third, 
they estimated how well the students of each I & A Unit of grade 7 and 
of grade 8 had achieved in the different areas that were tested. Fourth, 
they compared the percentile ranks in achievement with the percentile 
ranks in mental ability. 

Based on these assessments, the principal, curriculum coordina-- 
tor, and the staff of each I & A Unit developed plans either to raise 
or to maintain the achievement level of each quarter in the various 
subjects and also the mean achievement of the total I & A Unit or the 
total grade 7 or grade 8 class in one or more subjects. This step was ' 
implemented to a limited extent for the grade 7 and grade 8 classes 
during the second semester of 1978-79 and more completely in the last 
two years of the study. 

We may now see how teachers used information regarding individual 
students. ^ 

Starting in the fall of 1978-79, the mental ability of each in- 
dividual student, based on grade 5 testing and the percentile rank in 
each subject as shown on the computer printout of the May, 1977-78, 
achievement tests, examined. This permitted the identification of 
students who were nocbnly low in achievement in any area tested but 
also low in achievement In relation to ability. S;^dent$ whose achieve- 
ments were farthest below ability were selected for special attention. 
If the teacher or teachers concurred that the student was not achieving 
as well as expected, an expectancy of higher achievement was set for ^ 
the student and' activities to secure higher achievement were planned 
and implemented by the teachers. 

It is noted that this activity focused on hither ability students 
who were achieving low i^i a subject field, rathey |;han on the lowest- 
achievers in a subjeetrrield who were also low iL mental ability. This 
activity was carried out with only a few students on a tryout basis in 
1978-79 but with a substantial number in 1979-8^ and 1980-81 in language, 
math, and reading. 

4 

Description of Steuben Middle School as of 1977-78 

In the description that follows of Steuben Middlfe School as it 
was functioning in 1977-78, attention Is given to the background and 
philosophy, administrative arrangements, organization for instruction 
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and advising, pattern of curricultun and instruction, strategy for 
arranging each individual student* s instructional program in each 
academic subject, community learning and career education » evaluation 
activities, program of home-school-community (relations, internal and 
external support arrangements, and research activities. 



Background and Philosophy i 

Steuben Middle School changed from a junior high school of grades 
7, 8, and 9 in 1972 'to a middle school of grades 7 and 8 during the 
1974-75 school year. Grade 6 was added in 1975-76. However,^ the 
number of grade, 6 students dropped from about 80 in 1977-78 to 3.0 in 
1980-81. The number of students in grade 7 was about 30 to 50 higher'" 
than in grade 8 each' year. . , * 

The school's philosophy is based on the concept that each stu- 
dent,^ regardless of age, is an Individual with his or her unique 
intellectual, emotional, social, physical, *and psychological needs. 
Thp school should provide a humanistic environment in which students 
reach their fullest potential in the cognitive, affective, and psy- 
chomotor areas. The middle school is viewed as an organization de- 
signed to meet the specific needs of pre- and early adolescent stu^ 
dents. The middle school period is seen as one of transition from 
middle childhood and the elementary school environment to adolescence 
and the high school environment. To accomplish this transition suc- 
cessfully, the students are provided with an environment in which they 
continue to learn the essential skills and also explore many new areas 
of knowledge and skills. 



Administrative Arrangements 

At the building level Steuben features two major administrative 
groups. One is the administrative team. The second is the Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee. 

The administrative team is composed of the, princip al and the two 
assistant principals. These three persons share the responsibility 
for student personnel seprices, scheduling, data processing, and to- 
gether with the guidance counselors and faculty are responsible for 
student discipline. A curriculum coordinator, although not an admin- 
istrator, assists the administrative staff and is responsible with the 
faculty for instruction throughout the school. This team met weekly^ 
during the 1977-78 school year. 

The Instructional Improvement Committee of the school consists of 
the principal, the curriculum coordinator, a teacher representative 
from each of the seven academic I & A Units and from each of-4^le three 
spe(?lalist units, the president of the Student Council, a teacher rep- 
resentative of the teachers' union, and a representative of the teacher 
aides. This group sets schoolwide objectives, determines school poli- 
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cies dealing with educational and administfatlve concerns, coordinates 
.ins true tletial activities involving two or more I & A Units, and reviews 
the overall school operations. This group* met weekly during 1977-78-. 

^ Organ^ation for Instruction and Advi$ement . 

The organisation for instruction ^n the academic subjects is the 
academic Instruction and Advisory Unit (I & X Unit). ^ Each academic 
I & A Unit consists of approximately 120 students, four teachers, and, 
an aide. Students 'are assigned to I ^ A Units so as to be represent^^ 
^ tive of the total School population according to sex, racial background, 
and academic ability. Teachers detide the I & A team in which they 
wish, to serve. w * * ^ 

In 1977-78 there were seven I,& A Units. One unit included 80% 
*^ 6th gi:^ade students (all the grade <6 student^ enrolled* in the school) * 
* and 20% 7th grade students; two units had or ly 7th graders, tw^ units 
' had only &th graders, and two units were composed of approximately 50% 
7th grade s^udent^ and 50%^th grade students. 

In addition to the seven academic I h k Units, ^ there atv© two units 
comprised of specialist teachers. who consp.t with the I & A Unit teachers 
and teach the allied arts .to^the studentsVof the school, regardless of 
the academic Instruction aijg; Advisory Unit membership of the students. 
The ^third- unit consists of^eachers of the children having exce^ptional 
education needs. They also consult with the teachers of the I & A 
Units and teach small groups of exceptional students. y ' 

Instruction is plauned by the teachers in each I & A Unit working 
as a team. The teachers of each I & A Unit have a joint team plantting 
period each day; in addition, each teacher also has an individual daily . 
preparation period. The team planning period is devoted to matters . 
dealing with instructional strategies, materials, student activities, 
etc. In addition, meetings may be held, with the principal, cyrricului 
coordinator, counselors, parents^ or other resource personnel during 
the team planning 'period. * . * 

While there is no common planning time for thfe 'speci^ist teams, 
^ they are assigned* a duty period and an* individual preparation period, ^ 
both of which are used by the individual teacher^ of these teams for 
gathering or producing materials, developing tes'ts, etc. 

jt * The instructional day is organized into eight 43-minute class 
periods. Generally, students move £rom one class to another according 
* to this fixed class schedule.' However, ,the teachers of any I & A Unit^ 
have the option of not following the 43--mlnute time schedule so that 
activities which go beyond 43 minutes may be inborporated into their 
instructional^ plans. ' . • * f'. 

The four staff mei^bers of each I & A Unit serve informally as ad- 
visors to the students of the respective units. Most of the advise- 
ment is 'carried out informally during the school *day when the students 
are in class with the teacher or teachers. The advisors do not system- 

* 
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atlcally use published materials regarding academic, personal, or social 
concerns^ of students or materials related to careers. 

Pattern of Curriculum and Instruction 



The curriculum includes the learning experiences of the students 
in courses, in extracurricular activities, and in educative experi- 
ence^ in. the community that are coordinated by the school. In this 
section, courses, instructional materials, and extracurricular activ- 
itiesNite described. 

Courses .' English, mathematics, and social studies are taken by 
all students in grades 6, 7, and 8. Reading is taken by all students 
in grade 6, all students in grade 7 except 60 of one I & A Unit who 
take science, ar^d only those students in grade 8 who took science in- 
stead of reading in grade 7. A few students in grade 8 also partic- . 
ipate in a Title I remedial reading program. All 6th and 7th graders 
take physical educati^gjart , music, industrial arts, and home econom- 
ics. Students in tfce StlPferade take physical education, career explor- 
ation, and health. 0ther^ourses may be taken by grade 8 students on 
an electee basis. ->£j^:ence is required of all 6th and 8th graders, 
but students in the seventh grade do not receive instruction in science. 

All studentis receive daily instruction in English and mathematics 
difring grades 6, 7, and 8. Science instruction for grade 8 occurs on 
a daily basis while students in grade 6 have science classes for one 
period every other day. Social studies' is taught daily in grades 6, 
7, and 8. Students- in grades 6 and*^ receive instruction on alternate 
days in home economics, industrial arts, music, and art for one semester 
per year of each subject. Reading is taught daily to the students in 
grade 6 and to all 7th grade students with the exception of those en- 
rolled in one of the I & A Units that has 7th and 8th grade students. 
Those 7th graders will take reading the next year. 

All grade 6, 7, and 8 students attend an exploring class that 
meets during the last class period of each school day. During this 
period, each student elects six different sets pf related activities 
for ||flx-week periods of time throughout the 36 weeks of the school 
year. These activities may be extensions of other classes the student 
is taking^ or they may be of a type generally not included in the typi- 
cal daily schedule. Among the activities offered in the exploring 
class are antique collecting, Jcnitting, model building, foreign 
languages, cake decorating, drafting, dramatics, art, physical educa- 
tion; wood or metal crafts, bddy building, and instrumental or vocal 
music. ' The specific activities offered each year are a function of 
teacher or student interest. 

A reading laboratory supplements the developmental reading pro- - 
gram. All students of grade jS, those of grade 7 except 60 who took 
science, and the grade 8 students who did not have reading instruction 
in grade 7 receive objective-related, individualized instruction In 
the laboratory. Also some grade 8 students receive remedial instruc- 
tion in the laboratory. The amount of instruction varies from as 
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little as 43 minutes daily for 6 weeks for some students (grade 8) to 
as much as 43 minuted daily for 18 weeks for other students (grade ?)• 
The primary purpose of the laboratory instruction is to aid students 
in developing word recognition skills, comprehension, and vocabulary. 
A published reading program is used in the laboratory. The laboratory 
is staffed by two teachers for grade 7 supported by one aide. 

All students of grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 receive mathematics 
instruction in a mathematics laboratory. .The instruction may involve 
individual, pair., or small group activities • The two general objec- 
'tives of this laboratory program are to provide enrichment activities 
that go beyond the regular mathematics instruction and to build stu- 
dent motivation for mathematics. Students spend a maximum of eight 
class periods per year in the math laboratory. The m&th laboratory is 
staffed by one full-time teacher. 

^ Instructional materials . Instructional materials consist of a 
combination of commercially available items and materials developed by 
the Steuben teachers. An attempt is made either to purchase or develop 
materials that have the f Allowing charaicteristics: 

clearly stated objectives; 

pretests and other evaluation procedures to ascertain each 
student's level of achievement related to the objectives; 

a variety of 'individual, small-group, and whole-class activ- 
ities by which students may attain the same objectives; 

posttests or other evaluation procedures to measure each stu- 
dent's achievement related to the objectives; 

record-keeping forms and procedures; and 

guidelines regarding the sequencing of instruction^ ^ 

Most of the instructicmaJ^materials used have either been pur- 
chased or developed within the last three to five years. 

Extracurricular activities . The principal extracurricular activ- , 
ities are the Student Council and intramural athletics. < The president 
of the Student Council is elected from the. 8th grade each year, and 
members of the Student Council are elected by each of the seven academic 
I & A Uni^. The president represent? the student body on the Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee • 

The Student Council meets during the exploratory class period. 
Many traditional extracurricular activities are ^included in the explor- 
atory class period. 

■ . ■ • / 
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Special Programs • ^ o ' 

In 1977-78 the average number of students throughout the year In 
the school's Title I program was 180. There were 40 in a program for 
mentally retarded children, 20 in a program for emoti'onally disturbed 
children, and 32 in a program for students with learning disabilities. 

Arranging Each Student's Educational Program 

Curriculum guides that include objectives and indica^ the scope 
and sequence of instruction have been developed by the Milwaukee 
Public School District in the areas of mathematics, reading, writing, 
science, social studies, industrial arts, home economics, music, art, 
and physical education. The adaptation of these objectives to the 
student population of Steuben has been .carried out systematically in 
mathematics, reading, writing, social studies, and home economics. 

Placement tests keyed to the objective are. given to all students 
in reading and mathematics at the beginning of the school year and 
these results are used by the teachers in all I & A Units. In some 
I & A Units posttest results in reading and mathematics at the end of 
one instructional unit serve as a replacement for a pretest of the 
next unit. ^ ^ 

Identifying instructional objectives for each student and carry- 
ing out related instruction is done in three of the seven I & A Units 
in most of the academic subjects. In the other four I & A Units these 
two steps are carried out only in reading and/or mathematics. 

Postassessment is generally not related .to students' mastery of 
objectives except in mathematics and reading. Po3ttests in other 
areas are used to deteirmine the objectives that the students have 
attained, but students move on regardless of whether objectives are 
attained to mastery or some other criterion. The use of individual 
activities, pairing, tutoring, small-group work, and whole-class 
instruction varies somewhat from one I & A .Unit t,o another^ and pne 
curricular area to another. 



Community Learning a^d Work' Experiences 

In 1977-78, classes wenjt-^into the conmmnity for more than 160 
activities, including fie^dtrips. Museums, exhibits, and industries 
ir^ the Milwaukee metropolitan area were visited throughout the year. 
Twenty-aeven resource ^persons from the community visited classes. No 
students were employed for pay or worked to get career or work experi- 
ence without pay. / 

• • / 

Evaluation Activities ^ 

For placement purposes, the Nelson Reading Skilly Test is admin- 
istered in September to all students in grades 6, 7, and 8 receiving 
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formal reading instruction. This test is given also in June as a post- 
test to ascertain each student's growth in reading during the year. A 
locally constructed mathematics test is used in the same way i,n grades 
6, 7, and 8. In the reading laboratory, objective referenced tests ' 
are regularly used throughout each week of the school year to identify 
appropriate reading skills objectives for the individtial students and 
to determine each studejjt;'s mastery of the reading skills objectives. 
Some objective-based postassessment is done in varying degrees in some 
strands of other curricular areas of the school. 

Most evaluation of student progress in the various academic sub- 
jects is carried out according to each teacher's schedule and varies 
for different subjects. Paper-and-pencil tests, teacher observations, 
performance tests, and work samples are used. All teachers attempt to 
make reliable estimates of each student's progress. These teacher 
judgments are used 'in record keeping and reporting. 

The primary instrument used in the annual evaluation of the pat- 
terns of curriculum and instruction in the academic subjects is the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. ^ As part of the cooperative research, 
this test was administered to all students in grades 6, 7, and 8 in 
May, 1978. In prior years it was administered only to the grade 7 
students as part of a city-wide testing program. The subtests in the 
areas of reading, mathematics, and language arts were administered. 

Approximately 10 percent of the Steuben students in 1977-78 were 
administered two opinionnaires on a tryout basis related to affective 
development. One inventory was the Information Objectives Exchange 
(lOX) School Sentiment Index which included subscales regarding Teacher 
Mode of Instruction, Teacher Authority and Control, Teacher Interper- 
sonal Relationships, Learning, Social Structure and Climate, Peer Rela- 
tionships, and General Characteristics* The other instrument was the 
lOX Self-Appraisal Inventory which included four subscales in the 
areas of Self, Peer, Family, and Scholastic Attitudes. Both inven- 
tories were the intemnediate levels and both were administered in the 
spring of 1978 to a sample of students drawn from all seven academic 
I & A Units.- 



Home-School-Commundrty Relations 

Teachers of eath I & A Unit average three formal meetings with 
one or both parents of each stiident per year. The number of meetings 
varies with parent availability and also the procedures followed in 
the different I & A Units. 

There is a Parent Advisory Committee. Members of this committee 
are elected from the school's Parent-Teacher-Student Association by 
the members of the Association. Each academic I & A Unit also has a 
parent representative on the Patent Advisory Committee. The Parent 
Advisory Committee meets with the principal every six to eight weeks. 
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Internal and External Support 

Within the school, the staff of each I & A Unit spends at least 
one class period per day in a group session devSted mainly to matters 
dealing with curriculum, instruction, evaluation, and student con- 
cerns* In addition, a representative of each unit meets regularly 
with the Instructional Improvement Committee. ^ 

Released time was provided in 1977-78 by the Magnet School Fund- 
ing of E.S.E.A., Title VII, for teachers to participate in magnet 
school activities. Substitute teachers were assigned on a continuing 
basis to facilitate the magnet school activities. 

Curriculum consultants of the district office work with the staff 
on various activities, particularly in the areas of mathematics, read- 
ing, and writing. Research and evaluation personnel of the district 
office assist the staff in constructing objective-referenced tests in 
mathematics, reading, and writing. The standardized tests administered 
to the students are scored and the data are summarized by district per- 
sonnel. 



Continuing Research and Development 

In cooperation with the Wisconsin Center for Education Research, 
a comprehensive program of cooperative educational improvement re- 
search was started in 1977-78 and continued through 1980-81. 

Unplanned Events, Non-Specific Planned Changes, and Focused 
Planned Changes 1977-78 through 1980-81 

Three kinds of changes follow in outline form for each year of 
the four years of the study: (a) non-specific planned changes related 
to some aspect of the school program that were not directed toward 
raising educational achievement in one of the nine areas tested, stu- 
dent attitudes, or student self-concepts, (b) unplanned events that In 
the judgment: of the curriculum coordinator and/or principal might have 
influenced the student outcomes, and (c) changes focused on the improve- 
ment of student achievement, attitudes, or self-concepts. 



1977-78 

The data gathering instruments, the time schedule for gathering 
da'^ta, the data analysis procedures, and the improvement strategies 
were outlined. Procedures already in place in 1977-78- for identifying 
and providing for groups of students with exceptional needs as indi- 
cated in the 1977-78 description of the school were continued. 
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1978-79 

Unplanned event 

Student enrollment increased from 840 in September, 1977, to 
> 918 in September, 1978. Nine new teacners replaced those who 
left and to take into account the higher enrollment. Some 
^ of the I & A Units were reorganized to take into account the 
* higher enrollment. 

Non-specific planned change 

The school day was shortened for students by reducing the 
'number of class periods from 8 to 7; however, there was an 
increase in the length of certain class periods of from 2 to 
^ 13 minutes, depending on curricular area and other factors. 
A homeroom period was established atk^e end of the school 
day and all teachers, including exceptional education teachers, 
were given a common preparation period after the students 
left the school. 

Focused planned change 

A school rersearch committee was formed from the Instructional 
Improvement Committee to review and interpret the test results. 

A new textbook series in grammar and composition was intro- 
duced throughout the district. 

The reading laboratory was expanded to include other lan- 
guage arts. About 75% of all grade 7 and grade 8 students 
used the lab for an average of three weeks. The laboratory 
reading teacher was f reeH^ to spend about 10% of her total 
time assisting grade 8 teachers by offering instruction to 
grx>ups of students either high or low in readings 

Computer-assisted instruction in reading and math was started 
in the second semester for Title I grade 6 and grade 7 stu- 
dents, about 8% of the total students of these grades. 

The locally constructed math test was administered in Septem- 
ber, 1978, to all grade 6, 7, and 8 students, and the results 
were used in planning instructional programs for the individ- 
ual students. The test was administered again In May of 
1979 to ascertain student progress and to plan improvements 
for the following year. The test was administered in Septem- 
ber and May of the next years, and the results were used in 
the same manner. 
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1979-80 . 

^Unplanned event 

f 

A new assistant principal replaced one who left. 

Non-focused planned change 

A small cadre of Steuben staff members served as resource 
persons to the 15 junior high school staffs in their change- 
over to middle schools* 

A S All learning disability and EMR teachers and students became 

' a part of an I & A Unit. The amount of mainstreamed instruc- 

tion for each student was determined by the unit teams and 
' exceptional education teachers, ^ 

Focused planned chang^ 

The Title I Computer-Assisted Instruction Project, started 
second semester, 1978-79, was staffed by two teachers and _ . 
one aide rather than one teacher and two aides so that more 
students could receive CAI instruction in reading and math. 

A locally constructed, objective-referenced test In language 
was administered in September of 1979 and 'in May of 1980. 
The results of September were used to identify instructional 
needs of individual students and the results of May were used 
to ascertain student progress and to plan improvements in 
1980-81. 

Goal setting in language and spelling and related planning 
to achieve the goals Were carried out for about one-third of 
the grade 7 and grade 8 students. 

• 

Ad^tional out-of regular class reading instruction was pro- 
vided for grade 6 and grade 7 students who scored above grade 
level on the Metropolitan test. 

The computer-assisted reading "and ^thematics instruction 
was extended to include more Title I students and other low- 
achieving students, about 25% of the enrollment of grades 6, 
7 , and 8 . 



Goals were set in reading fpr the students of each I & A 
Un^.t £^nd related instruction was carried out to achieve the 
goals. In general, each I & A Unit team set a goal callirfg 
for the mean percentile rank of its students in reading to 
come close to that of the mental ability percentile rank. 
Special attention was given to students whose reading achieve- 
- ment was considerably below their mental ability rank and to' 
orther low-achieving students.^ " • 
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A new math textbook series was introduced In all grades of 
the district. 

Goals in math were set by all the I & A Unit teams and related 
plans were made and carried out. 



1980-81 . 

3^ ' 



Unplanned events 

Enrollment in grade 6 dropped from 73 to 36 while it increased 
from. 851 to '874 in grades 7 and 8. Modifications were made in 
the staff and student composition of most I & A Units. ^ 

The positions of six instructional aides who worked with the 
I & A Units, were eliminated with no provisions for replace- 
ments. 

The mathematics laboratory and the reading/ language arts labor- 
atory were discontinued because of a reduction in teachers and 
aides. ^ 

Non-focused planned change 

The schpol day for students was changed from 8:05-2:40 to 
9:07-3:28 with the result that the teacher's individual^ 
planning period was changed from 2:40-3:28 to 8:00-8:54. 
This reduced the amount of after school assistance for stu- 
dents from teachers. 

The positions of all department chairpersons were eliminated; 
the duties of the chairpersons were assume^ by the curricu- 
lum coordinator. 

Focused planned change 

A locally constructed reading test ^as administered in Septem- 
ber, 1980, and the results were used in the same manner as 
those f-or language in 1979-80. 

A Title I grant provided 30. hours of dtt^^^^ice educatioi;! for 
25 teachers in techniques of teaching Unln^^hieving students. 



The language strand of -t-h^ Title I computei^^^js^lsted instruc- 
tion was made available for use by Tit\f I a|b^i^nts; about 
20% of Title I students were involved.' 

The Nelson standardized reading test was^l^^iljj^isirjBred to all 
grade 7 students apd about 60% of the grade S^^'^tuttpnts. The 
results were used to plan reading instruction. A44itlonal 
instruction was provided as an elective to about 15% of the 
grade 8 students advanced in reading. 
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J Goals in math were set by all I & A Unit teams and ^elated 

plans were made and carried out for the .students of grades 
6, 7, and 8. 

Human relations education was provided to 100% of the students. 

An absentee follow-up program planned by the district office 
involving phone calls, registered letters to parents, and 
parent conferences was introduced. 

A scHool board policy enacted in the summer of 1980 required 
all gtade 8 students below the 39th percentile in reading on 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test to be included in a reading 
* improvement program. 

' None of the unplanned events and none of the non--focused planned 

changes given earlier were considered by the Steuben principal or cur- 
' riculum coordinator to have contributed to higher student achievement. 
Possibly contributing to lower achievements were the following: the 
' relatively high number of students entering and leaving the school 

during each school year, changes from year to year in the teaching 
staffs changes in the enrollment patterns from year to year and reor- 
* ganization of the I & A Unit teams an^ students, changing the school 
day in 1980-81, and the loss of instructional aides in 1980-81. 

Results Related to Educational Achievement 

The results for four successive grade 7 and 8 classes are reported 
in this part of the chapter. The data for the grade 6 students were 
not analyzed because of their dmall number in relation to the grade 7 
and grade 8 enrollments. Including the grade 6 students would have 
greatly reduced the size of the longitudinal groups. In the first 
part of this section descriptive information is given regarding the 
grade 7 and gTade* 8 students on whom mental ability scores were avail- 
able and for whom there was standardized achievement test information 
for both years. The mental ability and the achievement test scores 
that were analyzed are raw scores. Second, identifying information 
regarding the standardized and locally constructed tests is presented. 
Third, a comparison is reported of the standardized-test achievement 
of the four grade 7 classes and the four grade 8 classes whor attended 
the school each successive year and on whom mental ability scores were 
available. Results are also presented for the students who did not 
have mental ability scores and foi:^ other students who took the achieve- 
ment tests in grade 8 but not in grade 7. Fourth, the results from 
the locally constructed math test are given. Fifth, the results per- 
taining to the achievements of three successive grade 7-grade 8 longi- 
tudinal cohorts are indicated. A longitudinal cohort consists of the 
students who took all the standardized achievement tests in both grade 
7 and grade 8 and who had mental ability scores. Last, a comparison 
of the achievements of the three successive longitudinal groups Is 
reported. 
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In this chapter much information is presented in summary tables. 
The original tables on which the summary tables are based, as well as ' 
other tables, are„ listed in the Appendix and are reported in Klausmeier, 
Serlin, and Zindler (1982). 



Participating Students » 

Table 3.2 gives the total number of students, the number of boys 
and girls, and the mean raw mental ability scores for four successive 
grade 7 classes and four successive grade 8 classes of "Steuben, Middle 
School in 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-81. This is t^e total 
number of students on whom one or more test scores were available. 
The Ns for grade 7 ranged from 227 to 329 and for grade 8 from 231 to 
273. The mean mental ability raw scores for^ the total grade 7 classes 
ranged from 39.57 (IQ=94) to 43.70 (IQ=96) and for the total gfade 8 
classes from 40.36 (IQ=94) to 43.56 (IQ=96). Similar variations in 
mental ability were found for the girls and for the boys from year to 
year. The information in Table 3.2 is presented for descriptive pur- 
poses and will not be discussed further. 



Table 3.2. Total Number of Students of Four Successive Grade 7 and Four Successive Grad6 8 
Groups and Their Mean Mental Ability (Raw Score): Steuben Middle School ^ 



1977-1978 1978-1^79 197*9-1980 ' ^ 1380-1981 
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Total ^"^^ 


227 


42.83 


15.48 


329 


39.57 


14.92 


293 


"^40. 54 


13.83 




A3. 70 


13.53 


Male 


117 


42.83* 


15.99 


' 147 


39..JL7 


15.98 


140 


39.65 


13.77' 


^ 143 ^ 


42.31 


.12.86 


Female - 


1X0 


42.84 


15.09 


182 


39.90 


14.03 


153 


41.36 


13.88 


164- 


44.9.1 


,,14.01 


Grade 8 
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Total 


• 236 


41.83 


15. Z8- 


242 


43.56 


15.01 


273 


40.36 


15.07 


231 


4X.49' 


^13. 89, 


Hale 


108 


43.01 


16.35 


, 123 


42.87 


15.71 


121 


40.10 


16./a7, 


105 , 


41,52 




Female 


'l28 


40.84 


14.31 ' 


119 


44.27, 
* 


14.28 


152 


40.56 


13.91 


126 

i' 


41.4V 


-> — 



Note: Raw acqtea and equivalent IQ acorea and percentile ranks baaed on Grade 5 administration 
of the OtU-Lennon, Form Jri967: 39-93 IQ, 32 percentile rankj 40*94 IQ, 34 percent^.le rank; 
41-95 IQ, 36 percentile rank; 42-95 IQ, 37 percentile rank} 43-96 tQ; 39 percentile rank^ ^ 
44-96 IQ, 41 percentile rank; 45-97 IQ, 43 percentile rank. . ' 
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Information Gathered 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Form F, 1971, were adminis- 
tered to the grade 7 and the grade 8 students at one-year Intervals In 
May 1978, May 1979, May 1980, and May 1981. The nine educational 
achievement test scores obtained annually were as follows: Word knowl- 
edge (reading), reading, reading total, language, spelling, math compu- 
tation, math concepts, math problem solving, and math total. Note 
that there are three reading scores and four scores In mathematics. 

• The Otls-Lennon Mental Ability Test Is administered annually to 
Grade 5 students In Milwaukee Public Schools. Form J, 1967, of this 
test was administered to the present students. 

Compari son of Achievements of Four Successive Grade 7 Groups of 
Students Having Mental Ability Scores 

For grade 7 the number of students taking any one of the achieve- 
ment tests ranged from 219 to 227 (males 111-117, females 107-110) In 
1977-78, from 320 to 327 (males 142-145, females 178-182) In 1978-79, 
from 288 to 291 (males 136-139, females 152.-152) In 1979-80, and from 
302-307 (tfales 140-143, females 162-164) In 1980-81. 

As shown In the first column of Table 3.3, a significant differ- 
ence was found among the adjusted means of the four successive grade 7 
groups In each of nine achievement areas. The post-hoc comparisons re- 
lated to these significant differences are given in the last six columns. 
Significant differences (Sign) as well as non-significant differences 
(NS) between the groups of each two years are shown. Footnotes 1 and 
2 Indicate whether the adjusted mean of the earlier or later grade 7 
group was significantly higher. 

» 

The mean of the 1978-79 group was significantly higher than that 
of the 1977-78 group in language and math computation; lower in word 
knowledge, reading, and reading total; and neither higher nor lower in 
spelling, math concepts, math problem solving, and math total. 

The grade 7 group of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher- than 
the 1977-78 group in language and the foyr math areas and higher than* 
-the 1978-79 group in reading, reading total, math computation, and 
math concepts. The last grade 7 group, that of 1980-81, achieved sig- 
nificantly higher than the 1977-78 group in all areas except the three 
for reading, higher than the 1978-79 group in the three areas of read- 
ing, language, and three of the four math areas, and higher than the 
1979-80 group in language,. We should note in summary that the group 
of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher than one or both of the prior 
groups in seven of the nine areas while the group of 1980-81 achieved 
significantly higher than one or more of the prior groups in all nine 
areas. The second group, that. of 1978-79, achieved lowest of all four 
grbups in word knowledge, reading, and reading total. 
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Tabu 3.3. Slsniflcant Diff«r«nc«t (ANCOVA p £ .05) in Educational Achlavaaant and Potc^hoc Coaparitona i^or 
7our Succaaalve Grada 7 Groupa with Kencal Ability Scoras: *Steuben Middle School 





Group 
(G) 


Sex 
(S) 


G X S 


1978-79 

vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

vs 
1977-78 


1980-81 

vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

vs 
1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1979-80 


Word Knowledge 


.014 


.015^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Sign^ 


NS 


Reading 


<.001 


NS , 


NS 


2 

Sign^ 


NS 


NS 


1 

Sign^ 


1 

Sign^ 


NS 


Reading Total 


.001 


NS 


NS - 


2 

Sign^ 


NS 


NS 


Sign^ 


1 

Sign^ 


NS 


Language 


<.001 


<.001^ 


NS . 


Sign^ 


Slgn^ 


Sign^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Spelling / 


.030 


<.001^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Sign^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Computation 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


NS 


Math Concepts 


<.001 


NS 


.018^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


NS 


Math Problem 
1 Solving 


.002 


NS 


.024^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


l^th Total 


<.001 


NS 


.025^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


Sign^ 


NS 


Sign^ 


NS 



'TJhe mean of the group of the later year was significantly higher than the mean of the group of the earlier year 
'The mean of the group of the earlier year was significantly higher than the mean of the group of the later year 
^The mean achievement of the males was significantly higher than the mean of the females. 
^The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean of the males. 
5 

The mean achievement of the males of 1978-79 and 1980-81 was about the same while the mean achievement - 
of the females of 1980-81 was higher than the mean achievement of the females of 1978-79, 



The mean achievement of the males and females of 1980-81 was higher than the mean achievement of 
1978-79. However, this difference waa graater for females than for otalea. 



Table -3. 3 shows three significant grade 7 group by sex inter- 
actions (G X S) involving math concepts, math problem solving, and 
math total. For math concepts and math problem solving the mean 
achievement for the males of 1978-79 and 1980-81 was about the same 
wlftle the mean achievement of tlie females of 1980-81 was higher than 
the mean achievement of the 1978-79 females. For math total the mean 
achievement for both the males and females of 1980-81 was higher than ^ 
the mean achievement of 1978-79. However, this difference was greater 
for females. 

Three significant differences were found between the means of the 
grade 7 boys and girls. The mean achievement of the girls, averaged 
across the four grades, was significantly higher than the mean of the 
boys in language and spelling, while the boys* achievement was signifi- 
cantly higher than that of the girls in word knowledge. 
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Comparison of Ajphlevements of Four Successive Grade 8 Groups of 

Students Having Mental Ability Scores - 

For grade 8 the' number of students taking any one of th6 achieve- 
ment tests ranged from 222 to 232 (males 101-107, females 121-126) in 
1977-78, from 235-239 (males 116-122, females 117-119) in 197^-79, 
from 264 to 272 (males 116-121, females 146-fl51) in 1979-80, and from 
223-227 (males I9I-IO2, females 122-125) in 1980-81. 

Table 3.4 shows that the differences among the four Successive 
Grade 8 groups were significant for eight areas, including word knowl- 
edge and reading total but not reading. The post-hoc comparisons indi- 
cate that the grade 8 group of 1978-79 achieved significantly higher 
in spelling than the grade 8 group. of 1977-78; however, in the other , 
■^ight areas they did not achieve significantly higher or lower. The 
1979-80 group achieved significantly higher than the 1977-78 group in 
spelling, math computation, math concepts, and math total and higher 
than the 1978-79 group in math computation. The 1980-81 grade 8 group 
acftieved significantly higher than the, grade 8 group of 1977-78 in all 
nine, areas, higher than the 1978-79 group , in word knowledge, language, 
math computation, math problem solving, and math total, and higher than 
the 1979-80 group in word knowledge and reading total. In summary, the 



Tabic 3.4. SlgniflcMt Difftr«nc«s (AMCOVA p ^ ,05) In Bducaclonal Achlcvamc and Potc-hoc Cowparlsons 
for Four Succaaslva Grada 8 Groups with Mancal Ability Scoraa; Stauban Middla School 





Group 

(G) 


Sex 

(S). 


G X S 


1978-79 

vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

V8 

1977-78 


1980-81 

va 
1977-78 


1979-80 

V8 

- 1978-79 


1980-81 

va 
1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1979-80 


Word Knowledge 


<.001 


.003^ 


NS 


^ NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Raading 


NS 


NS 


NS 














Kaadlng Total 


• 004 


.012^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 




Slgn^ 


Language 


.002 


<.001^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


US 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Spelling 


<.001 


<.001^ 


' NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


NS 




NS 


Math Computation 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ ' 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Math Concepts 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Problaa 




















Solving 


.004 


.005^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Math Total 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


' NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 



mean of the group of the later year vas significantly higher than the »ean of the group of the earlier 
yemr. , " a " 

2 c , * 

The mean achievement of the males was significantly higher than the mean of the femalaa. 

3 

The mean achlavamant of the faaHdas was significantly higher than the mean of cha luaas* . 
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1978-79 grade 8 group achieved significantly higher than the 1977-78 
grade .8 group in spelling; the 1979-80 group achieved significantly 
higher than one or both of the prior groups in spelling aixd three math 
areas, and the 1980-81 group wasa^ignificantly higher than one or more, 
of the three prior groups ift allT^reas except the reading 3ubtest. 

The mean of the boys, averaged across the fpttt; grade 8 groups, 
was significantly higher than the mean of the girlslin word knowledge, , 
reading total, and math , problem solving, while the giUls* mean was 
higher in language and spelling. There were no significant' group by, 
sex interactions. Accordingly, we conclude that the difference be- 
tween the mean achievement of the boys and girls in all nine areas was 
consistent across the four successive grades. 



Comparison of Achievements of Four Successive Grade 7 and Grade 8 

Groups Without Mental Ability Scores 

The number of grade 7 students without mental ability scores who 
took one or more tests ranged from 84 to 99 in 197.7-78,. 52 to 55 in 
1978-79, 59 to 60 in 1979-80, and 64 to 67 in 1980-81. The number of 
grade 8 students withput mental ability scores ranged from 67 to 7 J, in 
1977-78, 50 to 52 in 1978-79, 72 to 81 in 1979-80, and 96 to 101 in 
1980-81. These students were either absent on the day the mental abil- 
ity test was administered in Grade 3 or they entered a Milwaukee school 
after grade 5. ' 

The differences among the means for the four successive grade 7 
groups of^ students withovJfc. mental ability scores was significant in 
four of the nine achievement areas, namely language, math concepts, 
and math total. Six of tlhe 24 post-hoc comparisons related to these 
four areas were statistically significant, and in each case the mean 
of a later group was signifj^§htly higher than the liiean of a pri'or 
group. Thus, the direction of the significant differences for these 
four grad^ 7 groups without mental ability scores was th'e same as that 
for the grade 7 groups. with mental ability scores; however, fewer dif- 
ferences were statistically significant. 

The difference among the means for the four grade 8 groups with- 
out mental ability scores was significant only for^math computation. ' 
The mean of the 1980-81 group was significantly higher than that of 
the 1977-78 ^roup. The girls of b6th the -four grade 7 and four grade 
8 groups achieved significantly higher than the boys in language and 
spelling. 

A simultaneous repeated measures analysis of variance was per- 
formed on the scores of the four grade 7 groups with mental ability 
scores and the four groups without mental ability scores, 'and ais<> on 
the grade 8 groups*. This analysis could not take into account pos- 
sible differences in mental ability between the groups with ^nd with- 
out mental ability scores. Accordingly, the resuifl^ could not be 
compared directly with the results from the preceding analyses that 
were performed separately on the groups with and without mental abil- 
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ity scores. The highly important finding from this simultaneous anal 
\ ysis is that mean achievements of 'the grade 7 and grade 8 groups with 
mental ability scores were signif icanMy^,.higher than the means of the 
groups without mental] ability scores in all nine achievement areas 
except spfelling. Thus, the students who were either absent when the=* 
ment€rl!^ ability testing was done in grade 5 or who moved into the dis- 
trict after, grade 5 achieved lower than those who were present in 
grade 5. > » .t> 



Achievement , of Grade 8 Students Who Did Not Take Grade 7 Tests 

We now turn to the grade 8 students without mental ability scores 
who were in ^teuben in 1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-81 but, who were not 
±n Steuben' to take the Grade 7 tests. The number of these students 
taking the different tests ranged from 21 to 23 in 1978-79, 41 to 47 
in 1979-BO, and 64 to 69 Ip 1980-81. The achievements of these grade 8 
students without mental ability scores were compared with the at:hieve- 
ments of the grade 8 students without mental ability scores who were 
in Steuben for both the grade 7 and grade 8 testing. The number of 
students who were in Steuben for both test administrations was 29 for 
1978-79, 31 to 34 for 1979-80, and 31 to 33 for 1980-81. Only in 
1978-79 was & significant difference found between the two groups, 
namely in math problem solving. The mean of the students who took 
only the grade 8 tests was significantly ^ower. 

The comparable numbers of students with mental ability scores who 
were present only for the grade 8 testi'ng or for both the grade 7 and 
grade 8 testing were very small. Accordingly, n6 comparisons were 
m^de of tbe achievements of these groups. 



Achievements of Three Success 



Ive Longitudinal Cohorts 



females) whi^entered grade 7 
remained \xi the school throug 



Longitudinal Cohort I consisted of 191 students (97 males, 94 



of Steuben Middle School in 1977-78, 
jh Grade *8 in 1978-79, took all of the 
achievement tests, and had mental ability sc5res from grade 5. Longi- 
tudinal Cohort 2 had 247 students (106 males, 141 females) who entered 
grade 7 one year later in* 1978-79. * Cohort 3 had 216 students (96 males 
and 120 females) who entered grade 7 in 1979-80. 

Re p eated measures ^analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used to ascer- 
tain tTn^statistical significance of tlie differences among the means 
that were obtained -^pr each longitudinal cohort. The same kind of 
analysis was performed on the scores of the students of the longi- 
tudinal cohorts of all the schools except Cedarburg High School, and 
tfte results were summarized and reported in^the same kind.of table for' 
each school. Accctdingly , a brief explanation follows to aid in the 
interpretation of thelmain effects and the interactions. (These are 
reported later in thi* part of the chapter in Tables 3.5a, b, and c 
fo-ir Steuben Middle Scftool.) 
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. The repeated measures ANOVA yielded the following kinds of signi- 
ficant differences (maJLn effects): (a) among the mean achievements of 
the fQur quarters in mental ability, averaged across the two times of 
testing, (b) between the mean achievements of the boys and the girls, 
averaged across the four quarters in mental ability and the two times 
of testing (S in Table 3,5a), and (c) in the gain in achievement be- 
tween the two times of testing for the total cohort (G in Table 3.5a). 
The difference among the four quarters in mental ability is not re- 
ported for Steuben in this chapter or for anx, Other school in the 
later chapters since this difference was always significant at or 
beyond the .05 level. 




The repeated measures ANOVA yielded two first-order interactions 
anu^-^ne second-order interaction. The gain by sex intera ction (G x S 
in Table 3.5a) indicates whether the boys gained significantly more or 
less than the girls^ f rom one' time of testing to the next. The gain by 
quarter interaction (G x Q in Table 3.5a) indicates whether the differ- 
ence in the gains among the four quarters between the two times of test- 
ing was statistically significant. The gain by sex by quarter interac- 
tion indicates' whether there was a significantly different pattern of 
gains by the boys and the girls of the four different quarters between 
the two times of testing. A post-hoc test was performed when<>an effect 
involving three or more means was found to be significant. The results 
of the significant post-hoc comparisons are given in footnotes of the . 
ANOVA tables. ^ - * 



Tables 3.5a, 3.5b, and 3.5c give the results of the tests of sig- 
nificance (ANOVA) for each successive cohort. The mean achievement^of 



table 3.5«. Slgnlf leant Dlff«r«nc«a (AMOVA p. a .05} In EffucacloiUl Achl«v€iMnc, Gain ttom Grade 7 co 
Grade 8^ and foit-hoc Cowparliona for Longltuilnal Cohort 1: ^ Steuben Middle School 





^ S^x(S) 


Glln(G} 


G X S 


G X Q 


G X S X Q 


Word Knowledge 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Reading 


NS 


<.001 




.001^ 


NS 1 


Reading Total 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


. ^ .003^, 


-NS ^ 


Language 


.040^, 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Spelling 


NS 


.<.001 


.034"^ 


NS 


NS 


Math Computation 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Concepti 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Problw SolvinK 


NS 


f ;t)01 


NS 


NS ^ 


NS ^ - 


Math Tot«l 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


^e )iean achlevtaent of 

2 

The females gained more 


the femalea waa 
than the malea 


algnlflcantly higher than tha mean of the^ males, 
from Grade 7 to Grade 8. 


0 



The third quarter gained a Ignlflc^antly more' than the loweat quarter. " ' 

4 

The second aiU the third qtMTters gainsd algnlficantly more than the loveat quarter: 
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T«blc 3.5b. Significant Differenc«« (ANOVA p 5 .05) In Educatlonil Achievement, G«1.n from Grade 7 to 
Grade 8, and Pott-hoc Cooparlsont fpr Longitudinal Cohort 2: Steuben Middle School 





1^ 

Sex(S) 


Galn(G) 


G X S 


G X Q 


G X S X Q 


Word Knowledge 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Reading 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


.029^ 


; NS • 


Reading Total 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


.005^ 


NS 


Language 


.053^ 


<.001 


NS 


HS 


NS 




• u^o 




NS 


NS 


NS 


Hath Computatloit 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Concepts 


NS 


<.001 


.0172 


NS 


NS 


Math Problem Solving 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Total 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


^The mean achievement of 


the females was 


slgnlflca<itly higher 


than 


the mean of the nales., 



females gained more than the males from Grade 7 Grade 8. 
3 ' 

The highest quarter gained significantly more than the lowest quarter. 

i^ 

The third quarter and the hlgheat quarter gained significantly sore than the lowest quarter. 



Table 3.5c. Significant Dlffercncea (ANOVA p 1 .05) In Educational Achievement, Gain from Grade 7 to 
Grade 8, and Post-hoc Comparisons for Longltudltial Cohort 3: Steuben Middle School 



Sex(S) 



Gai|i(G) 



G X S 



G X Q 



G X S X Q 



Word Knowledge 
Reading 
Reading Total 
Language 
Spelling 

Math Computation 
Math Concepts 
Math Problem Solving 
Math Total 



.026 
NS 
NS 
NS 
N$. 
NS 
KS 
NS 
NS 



<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 
<.001 



NS/ 

NS 

N^ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS" 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

J NS 
NS 



NS 



.006 
NS 

.009^ 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



ERIC 
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^he mean ach^venept^ of the males was slgnlf l()|^tly hlgt>er than the mean of the females. 

2 

Quarter 2 Malta gained »ore than f«tales while Quarter 3 fe««lea gained more than malea. 
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the girls was significantly higher than the mean of the boys in lan- 
guage for Cohort 1 and in language and spelling for Cohort 2. The 
boys' achievement was significantly higher than the girls^Ljji, word - ^ 
knowledge for Cohort 3 but not for the other cohorts. 

The students of all three cohorts made a significant gain in all 
nine achievement areas from grade 7 to grade 8, In each area, the 
mean of the same .students wlien in grade 8 was significantly higher 
than when in grade 7. 

We may now turn to the significant interactions for each cohort. 
Where a significant interaction involving gain by sex ox gain by 
quarter was not found, we conclude that the boys and girls gained 
equally or that each quarter of the class in mental ability gained 
equally. For Cohort 1 the significant gain by sex interaction in 
spelling is accounted .for by the fact that the girls gained more' than 
the boys from grade 7 to grade 8. For Cohort 2 the significant gain 
by sex interaction in math concejpts is related to the girls gaining 
more than the boys from gradeT^o grade 8, There was no significant 
gain by sex interaction for tJoftort 3. ' 



There were significant gain by quarter interactions for Cohorts 1 . 
and 2 in reading and reading total. In both areas the lowest qi^arter 
gained less than a higher -^quarter from grade 7 to grade 8. For Cohort 
3 there were no significant ^gain by quarter interactions; however, 
there were two significant gain by sex by quarter interactions. The 
boys of the second lowest quarter gained more than the girls, whereas 
the girls of the third higher quarter gained more than the boys. 



j 



Comparison of the Achievements and the Gains of Three 



Longitudinaj. Cohorts /^^ ^ \ x 

Analysis of covaryance, with mental ability the covariate, was 
used in identifying th^ significance of the main effects of cohort, 
sex, and gain of the three successive longitudinal cohorts. The malJa 
effect far cohort is based on the achievement of the students of the 
three cohorts averaged across both times of testing, not on the gain 
from one time of testing to the next. The effect for sex is based on 
the achievements of the boys and girls of the three cohorts combined 
and averaged .for the two times of testing, not on gain in achievement 
#rom grade 7 to grade 8. The main effect of gain is. for the gain be- 
tween the two times of testing for the students of 4x1 three cohorts 
combined. 



Table 3.6 gives the results of the tests of significance. The 
mean achievement of thennales of the three cohorts combined was signi- 
ficantly higher than that of the females in word knowledge, 'reading 
total, math concepts, math proT)lem solving, and math total. The 
girls/ mean achievement was significantly higher than the boys* in 
language and spelling. There were no significant sex by cohort inter- 
actions. 
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Table 3.6. Significant Differences 


(ANCOVA p 1 


.05) In 


Educational Achievement 


, Gain from Grad 


e 7 to Grade 8, 


Interactions » and 


Poat-hoc Comparisons for Three Longitudinal Cohorts: 


Steuben 


Middle School 






Cohort(C) • 


Sex(S) 


S^X C 


Galn(G) 




G X C 


G X C X S 


Word Knowledge 


< .001 - 


< .001^ 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


.006 


NS 


Reading 


.020 


NS 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


.003 


NS 


Reading Total 


.001 




NS 


< .001 


NS 


.007 


NS 


Ldtiguage 


.009 


.OU^ 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


.002 


NS 


Spelling 


NS 


.0012/ 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


.001 


, roil 


Math Computation 


< .001 


NS 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


Math Concepts 


< .001 


.035^ 


NS 


< 001 


NS 


< .001 


.0^0 


Math Problem 
















Solving ' 


.003 


.001^ 


NS 


< .001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Total 


^.001 


.IO35I 


NS 


^ < .001 


NS 


< .001 


NS 



Mean Achievement 
Cohort 1 vs Cohort 2 



Post-hoc Cohort Main Effect 

Mean Achievement 
Cohort 1 vs CohorK3- 



Mean Achievement 
Cohort 2 va -Cohort 3 



Word Knowledge 
Reading 
Reading Total 
Language 
Math 

Computation 
Math Concepts 
Math Problem 

Solving 
Math Total 



Slgn^ 
Slgn^ 
Slgn^ 
Slgn3 

SlgnJ 
Slgn3 

NS 
Slgn3 



NS 




sign 


NS 


* 


Sign; 


NS 




- Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 




NS 


Sign^ 




SlgnJ 


Sign"' 




Slgn-^ 


Slgn^ 




Slgn^ 


Sign"' 




Sign"' 



Gain 

Cohort 1 vs Cohort 2 



Post-hoc Gain by Cohort Interaction 
Gain 

Cohort 1 vs Cohort 3 



Gain 

Cohort 2 vs Cohort 3 



Vord Knowledge 
Reading 
Heading Total 
Language 
Spelling 

Math Computation 
Math Concepts 
Math Total 



Slgn^ 

NS 
SlgnS 
Slgn6 

NS 
Slgn^ 
Slgn^ 
Slgn6 



NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
SlgnS 
Slgn6 
Slgn^ 
Slgn6 









» 1 
Post-hoc Gain by Cohort by Sex 


Interaction 








Gain Males vs Females 
Cohort 1 vs Cohort 2 


Gain Males vs Females 
Cohort 1 vs Cohort 3 


Gain Males vs Females 
Cohort 2 vs Cohort 3 




spelling 
Math Concepts 




NS 
SlgnS 


Slgn^ 
.NS 


NS 

NS 





r" 7^ 

The^(n^n adflevement of 
^The mean afhlevement of 



the males was significantly higher than the mean of the females, 
the females was significantly higher than the means of the males. 



The mean achievement of the later cohort was significantly }ilgher than the mean of the prior cohort. 

The mean achievement of the prior cohort was significantly higher than the mean of the later cohort. 

^The later cohort gained significantly more than the prior cohort. 
6 

The prior cohort gained significantly more than the later cohort. 
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Cohort I: The males gained more than the females. 

Cohort 3: The females gained more than the males. 

Cohort I: The males gained more than the females. 

Cohort 2: The females gained more than the males. 
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\e difference in the mean achievement of the three cohorts was 
significant in all areas except spelling. The post-hoc comparisons 
indicate that the achievement of Cohort 2 was significantly higher 
than that of Cohort 1 in language, math computation, math concepts, 
and math total; whereas it was lo<rer than that of Cohort 1 in word 
knowledge, reading, and reading total. The mean achievement of Cohort 3 
was significantly higher than that of Cohort 1 in language atld the 
four math areas. The^ mean achievement of Cohort 3 was significantly 
higher than that of Cohort 2 in all areas except language apd spelling^^ 

As would be expected, the students of the three cohorts combined * 
gained significantly from grade 7 to grade 8 in all nine areas. Turn- 
ing to the significant gain by cohort interactions, we find that Cohort 2 
gained significantly more than Cohort 1 in reading and reading total 
and that Cohort 3 gained significantly more than Cohort 1 in word knowl- 
edgl-iand reading total, and also more than Cohort 2 in spelling. Cohort 1 
gained significantly more than both Cohorts 2 and 3 in Ijinguage, math 
computation, and math total, and more than Cohort 3 in math concepts • 
Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 3 in math > computation, 
math concepts, and math total. We should be aware that a cohort scor- 
ing slightly lower in grade 7 and slightly higher in grade 8 in compar- 
ison with one scoring slightly higher in grade 7 and lower in grade 8 
results in the prior cohort having the significantly higher gain. It 
will be recalled from the earlier results related to the successive 
grade 7 and successive grade 8 classes that the grade 7 classes of the 
last two years tended to score higher than the grade 7 classes of the 
first two years. Accordingly, there was a greater possibility for the 
earlier cohort to show a larger gain. 

There were gain by cohort by sex interactions relatefd to spelling 
and-Tnath concepts. The Cohort 1 males gained more than the females in 
spelling, whereas the Cohort 3 females gained more than the males. Re- 
lated to math concepts, the Cohort 1 males gained more than the femalesi 
«7hile the Cohort 2 females gained more than the males. / 



Grade 8 of l$77-78,.;^as not part of any longitudinal cohort nor 
was grade 7 of 1980-81." 'The mean mental ability and the mean educa- 
tional achievement of these groups are presented in tables ojE the 
Wisconsin Center publication (Klausmeier, Serlin, & Zindlef,ri982) . 
They are not discussed further but have been included to enable the 
interested reader to compare these grade groups with those ^included in 
the longitudinal cohorts.' 



Comparison of Mathematics Achievement Based on a » 

Locally Constructed, Objective-Referenced Test 

A set. of 100 objectives^wa^ developed by" the Steuben math faculty 
\with consuitation-from* the-*school district math coordinator. ' These 
objectives reflected a range of content such that the least mathemat- 
ically able grade 6 students should be able to learn and master the 
easiest objectives and the most mathematically able grade 8 students 
should be challenged by the most difficult objectives. Accordingly i 
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not many Students were fexpected to master ^11 the objectives upon 
completion of grade ^ 

* * • 
The staff constructed a- 100-item test, one item for each instruc- 
tional objective. The test was administered, to all grade 7 and grade 8 
students in September and May of each school year, starting in September 
of 1979. The September results were used by the I & A Unit teams to 
diagnose individual student's instructional needs and to "Bet ggals for 
individual students and for the composite studetit body of the I & A 
Unit. ^ The May results were used by the I &*A Unit team to assess the 
^jfo^ress of individual students. ^ ' 

/^l' . Table 3.7 gives the results of the testing for the three *succfes-. , 
8%^ grade 7 and grade 8 classes. The gains from SeptenAer to May of * 
^ach school year are based on the test re.sults of the same students. 
observe that each later grade 7 class made a larger gain f rom ,Sep-; 
-^'tembet to May, 14.3, 19.6, and 21.4, whereas the gain*of^' t^e second^ 
grade 8 class (14.9) was considerably higher than for. the first class 
(11.6) and also slightly higher than the third class X13.7). More- 
over, the grade 7 classes gained consistently more than the^gra^e 8 
classes arcross all three school years; and, in May. of 1981, the mean 
of the grade 7 class (60.6) was higher than that of the grade* 8 class 
(60.0). , . ' 



We observe that the means of the grade 7 classes in^May were 
higher than the means of the grade 8 classes in the following Sep- 
tember* We should recognize that a considerable number of grade 8 
students who took the test in September were new to Steuben and did 
not take the test io May as grade 7 students. Furthermore, a consid- > 
erable number of grade 7 students did not continue into grade 8 at 
Steuben., Accordingly, the difference between tl>e May test results for 
gr^de 7 and the September tests for grade 8 should not be interpreted 
* -ks reflecting a loss by the Steuben students jduring the summer months. 



Tablt 3*7, Mtan Achlsvcmsnt of Thr«« Successive Grade 7 «nd Grade 8 Groups on A tocslly 
Constructed, Objective-Referenced Msthemstics Test: Steuben Middle School 





Sept. 
1978 


May 
1979 




Sept. 
1979 


May 
1986 




" Sept. 
1980 


May 

1981 






X , 


X 


Gain 


X 


X 


Gain 


X 


X 


Gain 


Grede 7 


37.0 


51.3 


14.3 


37.0 


^ ■> 
56.6 


- 19,6 


39.2 


60.6 


21.4 


Grade 8 ^ ^ 


47.2 


* --7 

38.8 


11.6 


45.1 


, 6d;o 


14.9 


46.3 


60.0 


13L7 


- * Difference - 


10.2 






8/1 






. 7.1 


0.6 
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We may recall that the mean math achievements based on the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test were consistently higher for the grade 7 and 
grade 8 groups of 1979-80 and 1980-81 than for ^he gro\ips of 1977-78 
and 1978-79. The "results from this locally constructed *math test 
support those based on the Metropolitan. ' . 

Relationship of Changes in Educational Ac^iievement 

to Implemejitation of Improvement Strategies 

*^ * 

- and Unanticipated Events 

. A main purpose of this cooperative research w^as to relate the 
chanjgjj^ in student achievement from year to year to the planned changes 
that the staff made annually in classroom and school processes and 
structures in order to implement the improvement strategies. As was 
explained in Chapter 2„ ti^e primary information regarding the changes' 
in student achievement from year to year is based *on the comparison of 
the achievements of each later grade 7 and grade 8 group with the 
grade 7 and grade 8 achievements of each earlier group. -A secondary 
basis is the comparison of the mean achievement, averaged across both 
^ years, of each later longitudinal cohort with each earlier cdhdrt. 

The findings presented earlier in this chapter pertaining to readr 
ing total, language, spelling, and math total ^re used in relating'the 
changes in student achievement to the planned improvements and the^ unan- 
ticipated events. Reading total and math total are tised rather than tll^e 
subtests in these areas, sinpe ^he planned changed given earlier in this 
jchapter were not directed to the specific areas of reading and math mea- 
^sured by the subtests. The findings^ presented earlier in the chapter re- 
garding (a)' students "without mental abiiity scores and (b)'^^he grade 8 
stjidenls who were not in Steuben for the grade 7 testing ate not dis- 
cussed in this section of the chapter inasmuch .as the planned ^dnges 
wet^- made on the basis of the annual results for students with mental 
abiiity scopes. . ^ ' . 

Table ,1.8 provides ^ summary of the findings pertaining to tjie 
educational achievements of „the four successive grad& 7 and grade '8 
groups with, mental ability scores. *The significant differences and, . 
nonsijgnif leant. difjferences are indicated as well as the equivalent 
percentile ranks for each. achievement area. Tlie' percentile ranks 
equivalent to the adjusted 'means are provided po aidftl^e interpreta- * 
tion *of the amount of change from yeaf to year. \ ^ ' ^ \ 

. ^ The, comparisons of the achievements of tha 1978-79, grade 7 and 
grade 8 groufja with those of 1977-^8 are* regarded as unrelated to the 
planned Improvements since only minor improvements were carried out In 
the second semester. of 1978-79, A significantly higher. mean for a 
grade 7 ox gradfe 8 '^roup of either of the last two years in cbnip arisen 
with an earll,er yearr» is regarded as a podltive effect and a nonsignif- 
icant difference is regarded as neutral* A significantly' lower mean 
is regarded as a Negative effect, except 'If the effectife of unantlci- 
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Table 3.8. Suaamry of Findings Regarding Mean Achievement of Four Successive Grade 7 and 
Grade 8 Groups and Percentile Ranks Corresponding to Adjusted Achievement Means: Steuben 
Middle School 



1978-79 

vs 
1977-78 



Covparlsons of Successive Groups 



1979-80 

vs 
1977-78 



19^-81 
vs 

1^77-78 



1979-80 

vs 
1978-7^ 



1980-81 

vs 
1978-79 



1980-8:1 

vs 
1979-80 



Grade 7 

' Reading Totsl 

Language 

Spelling 

Math Total 
Grade 8 

Reading Total 

Language 

Spelling 

Math Total 



S- 
S+ 
NS 
KS 

NS 
NS 
S+ 
NS 



NS 
S+ 
NS 
S+ 

NS 
NS 
S+ 
S+ 



NS 
S+ 
S+ 
S+ 

S+ 
S+ 
S+ 
S+ 



S+ 
NS 
NS 
HS 

HS 
NS 
NS 
HS 



S+ 
S+ 
NS 
S+ 

NS 
S+ 
NS 
S+ 



NS 
S+ 
NS 
NS 

S+ 
NS 
NS 
NS 



Gra^ 7 . 

Reading Totsl 
Language 

Spelling 
Math Total 



Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 



1^977-78 
X Zlle 



3,978-79 
X Zile 



J,979-80 
X Zlle 



1980-81 
X Zlle 



43.44 


34 


39.92 


29 


42. '66 


34 


43.11 


34 


38.21 


30 


41.17 


32 


42.09 


36 


45^27 


42 


26.17 


40 


27.31 


44 


26.74 


44 


27.^9 


48- 


50.75 


30 


54.95 


36 


60.14 


44 


60.06 


44 



'Average Student N 
Grade 8 



223 



323 



289 



304 



Reading Total 


48.98 


30 


50 


.93 


32 


48 


.28 


28 


52.46 


35 


Language^ 


44.66 


30 


45 


.37 


30 


46 


.77 


32 


48.08 


34 


Spelling 


27,64 


32 


?9 


25 


36 


29 


74 


38 


30.57 


39 


Math Total 

* 


60.45* 




. 62 




34 


65 


,43 


36' 


68.38 
♦ 


•42 


Average' Student N 




228 






237 








267 




224 



S+ The nean of the group of the' later year was significantly higher than the mean of the 

group of the earlier year. , * 

S- The mean of the group of the later was significantly lower than the mean of the 

group of the earlier year. ^ 
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pated events were judged to have outweighed the effects of the planne^i 
improvements. ' c - ' 

The mean" gr^de 7 reading achievement was significantly lower In- 
1978-79 than in 1977-78 but significantly higher in 1979-80 than in 
1978-79. and significantly higher in 1980-81 than in 1978-79. The 
significantly higher reading achievement of the 1979^80 and 1980-81 
grade 7 group in comparison with the 1978-79 group resulted from the ' 
fo.llowing planned changes specifically related to reading: goal setr 
ting in reading by the staff of each I & A Unit to increase the mean- 
.reading achievement of their group, providing a better i nstructional 
program for the indlvlBuai 8tu3en u~ wltlT^pecial""^ stu-^ 
dents achieving belpw expectancy, and replacing much of the separate- 
skills reading instruction in the reading laboratory with CAI reading. 
As noted earlier, the lower mean reading achievement of the 1978-79 , 
grade 7 group, in comparison with the 1977-78 group, is regarded as 
unrelated to any planned improvement activities. 

The significantly higher language achievement of the grade 7 
groups of 1979-80 and 1980-81 over the groups of the prior years is 
related to goal setting by the I & A Unit teams to increase the mean 
achievement of the total student body of the I & A Units and to pro- 
viding more effective instxnictional programs for individual students 
in language. The significantly higher mean achievement in language- of 
the 1978-79 grade 7 group over the 1977-78 group cannot be accounted 
for in terms of planned 'improvements or unanticipated events. The 
significantly higher spelling achievement in 1980-81 vs. 1977-78 re- 
sulted from the goal setting aijd related improvement activities th^t 
started in 1979-80. The lack of significantly higher grade 7 mean 
spelling achievement fro&'year to year, except 1980-81 vs. .1977-78, is • 
probably related to the fact that in' 1977-78 the mean spelling achieve- 
.ment was already quite high.. 

The slgnif icantliy higher grade 7 math achievement in 1979-80 and j 
1980-81 in comparison with 1977-78, arid in 1980-81 vs. 1978-79 is attri- 
^buted to the following focused planned changes: Use of the results of 
the' locally constructed math tests and the standardize^ test in setting 
goals and in implementing them in/ 1979-80, and more computer-assisted 
instructioji in math starting in the second semester. 

We shail^ now focus on the findings and planned' improvements for 
the grade 8 groups. The significantly higher reading achievement of 
the 1980-81 gr^de 8 group over the 1977-78 and 1979-80 grade 8 groups 
, is related to the planned improvements in 1979-80 that were continued 
into 1980-81. / They included use of the goal setting strategy and more 
students receiving CAI v in readitlg. 

^ The grade 8 1980-81 group achieved significantly higher than the 
• 1977-78 knd 1973-^79 groups in language . ThJLs reflects the use of the 
goal setting strategy. 

The significantly higher spelling mean, 1979-80 vs. 1977-78 and 
1980-81 vs. 1977-78, is related to gbal setting by the I & A Unit 
teams and carrying out the related planned improvements. The signifi- ' 
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cantly highe;: mean in' grad^ 8 spelling in 1978-79 over 1977-78 cannot 
be related to any planned ijmprovements or unanticipated events. 

The significantly higher math achievement, 1979-80 vs. 1977-78, 
1980^81 vs. .1977-78, and 1980-81 vs. 1978-79, is associated with use 
of 'the locally constructed and standardized achievement test results 
in implementing the goal setting strategy, and the CAI math that 
started in the second semester of 1978-79. 



A summary of the mean achievements of the three cohorts is shown 



higher than that of Cohort 1 or Cohort 2 for four of eight comparisons 
and not significantly different for the other four. The mean achieve- 
ment of Cohort 2 was significantly higher than the mean -of Cohort 1 
for two comparisons, significantly lower for one, and not significantly 
different for the other. The lower achievement of Cohort 2 in reading 
is not explainable. The fact that, in geiieral, the other two cohorts 
achieved higher than, or not significantly different from the earlier 
ones', is related to the implementation of the goal setting strategy in 
1979-80 and to the refinement of the instructional programming strategy 
from year to year. 



Table 3.9 • Suanary of Findings lUgardlng Mean Gain and Mean Achievement of Three Successive 
Longitudinal Cohorts: Steuben Middle School 



Means of ^Ea'ch Cohort 



Cohort 1 



Cohort 2 



Cohort 3 





X 


X 








X 


X 




Gr. 7 


Gr. 


8 Gr. 7 


Gr. 8 




•Gr. 7 


Gr. 8 ' 


•Reading Total 


46.66, 


53.53 39.36 


48.43 




1 43.14 


52.32 


Language 


. 40.64 


48.23 41.35 


«46.13 




42.75 


48.12 


Spelling 


26.85 


29.94 27.43 


29.66 




26.80 


30.69 


*Math Total 


53.30 


65.41 ^ '55.51 


64.90 




61.05 


67.99 


Studtnt N 


..191 




247 , 






216 










Cohort with Hirgher 
Average Aclilevement 












Cohort 


2 


Cohort 3 


Cohort 


3 




♦ 




va 




vs 


vs 










Cohort 


1 


Cohort 1 


Cohort 


2 






Reading Total 


Cohort 


1 


NS 


Cohort 


3 






Language 


Cohort 


2 


Cohort 3 


NS 








Spelling 


NS 




NS 


NS 








Math Total 


Cohort 


2 


Cohort 3 


Cohort 


3 
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Results Related to Student Attitudes and Self-Concepts 

The lOX School Sentiment Index, Intermediate Level, and the lOX 
Self-Appraisal Inventory, Intermediate Level, were admlnj.8tered to 
approxi^tely 50 percent of the students of grade 7^nd grade in 
April of each year 1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-81. Two of the four • 
classroom groups of each I & A tJnit of about 120 students took the 
Sentiment Index and the other two took the Self-Appraisal Inventory. 
Students were assigned to classroom groups to be representative of all <^ 
the students of the particular I & A Unit and also the grade. ______ 



The School Sentiment Index has 81 items and^ the Self-Appraisal 
Inventory has 77 items to which the student responds True or Untrue. 



Attitudes 

The percentage of the students of grade 7 and grade 8 for the 
three years who checked the response keyed as favorable is given in 
Table 3.10 for the seven subscores. Sincie the students did not sign 
their names or give their grade, only the responses of the students in 
I & A Units having only grade 7 or only grade 8 students were included 
in this analysis. Therefore, it cannot be inferred that the -same^tu- 
dents who took the inventory in grade 7 also took it in grade 8. We 
may note general trends and change's in attitudes from year to year 
where th^ difference was 10 percent or more. 



Table 3*1Q. Mean Percent of Favorable Responses Co School Sentiment Index for Three Successive Grade 7 
and Grade 8 Groups: Steuben Middle School ^ 







Grade 7 


J 




Grade 8 




' Subscale 


1978-1979 


1979-1980 


1980-1981 


1978-1879 


1979-1980 


1980-1981 


1« Teacher: Mode 
of Instruction 


68 


73 


69 


56 


57 


64 


2* Teacher: Authority 
and Control 


51 


46 


52 




44 


47 


6 

3. Teacher: Inter- 
' personal 
Relationships 
with Students 


52 


54 


54 


35 


44 


48 


4« Learning 


54 


60 


58 


52 


54 


50 


5. Social Structure 
and Climate 




57 


60 


• 

.45 


46 


57 


6. Peer 




67^ 


67 


67 ' 


65 


65 


?♦ General 




46 / 


49 


56 


39 


39 


49 , 




149 - " 


127 


156 


1A2 


150 


181 
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The attitudes of the grade 7 students toward the teachers' mode 
of instruction and toward peers were generally more favorable than 
were their other attitudes. Their general attitudes toward school' 
were lower than their other attitudes. Their attitudes in all "areas 
remained relatively constant during the three years except- that their 
general attitudes toward school increased from 46 to 56 percent from 
1978-79 to 1980-81. 

The attitudes of the grade 8 students were "consistent ly lower 
than those of the grade 7 students, often more than a difference of 10 
-j^excftntage...p.Qln t f?^,,,,Ih.^.-^aAe- 8^ ^ ^ favor- 

able regarding the teachers' mode^of ^Tn struct fon^ 
were lowest regarding the teachers' interpersonal relationships with 
students and general attitudes toward school.' There was a substantial 



increase from 1978-79 to 1980-81 in the students' attitudes regarding 
the teachers' interpersonal relationships with the stxidents, the social 
structure and climate of the school, and general attitudes toward school. 
The grade 8 students' attitudes toward teacher mode of instruction, 
teacher authority and control, learning* and peers remained relatively 
stable across the three years. * 



Self-concepts 

The lOX Self-Appraisal Inventory measures the self-concept related 
to peers, family, school (academic), and general. Th6 percentage • of 
the positive responses are given in Table 3.11 for grade 7 and grade 8 
for each of the three years. ^ 

The mean feelf-concept of the grade 7 students related to school 
was less positive than* related to the other three areas except in 
1980-81 when it was about the same as that related to, peers! The mean, 
self-concept of the* grade 7 students in all four areas remained rela- 
tively stable during the three years. ^ . >! 

The self-concepts of the grade 8 students were consistently - 
higher than those of the grade 7 students; The grade 8 students' 
self -concepts were relatively stable across the three years in all 

areao ex cep t ga ne4?aJLy-£o4r which a drop -ooGu^ged^r-o< g 19 79« *80 .tQ — ^ — 

1980-81. 



Table 3.11. Mean Percent of Favorable. Retponaea to Self-Appralaal Inventory for Three Succeaaive 
Grade 7 and Grade 8 Groups; , "Steuben Middle School ' . ' 



Subscale 






arade 7 






Grade 8 




1978-1979* 


1979-1980 


1980-1981 


1978-1979 


1979-1980 


1980-1981 


1. Peer 




'70 


65 


64 


77 


73 


77 


2. Family 




78 


73 ^ 


• , 76 


79 > 




76 


3. School ) 




58 




65 


63 


64 \ 


69 


4, General 




Ik 


69 , 


Ik 


. ^ 79 


75 ^ 


64 , , • 


N - 




129 


101 


154 


80 


90 


182 
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Relat.lonshlp of Affective Results to Changes and 
Unanticipated Events 



The positive findings related to the attitudes of the grade 7 
students were (a) more po&ltlve general attitudes toward school^ln 
1980-81 that^ In earlier years and <b) stable attitudes in the other 
six areas. The/ positive findings regarding the grade 8 students* 
attlturdes were (a) mx>re positive attitudes in 1980-81 toward teacher 
interpersonal relationships with studeilts, toward the sbcl^l structure 
and climate of the school, and general attitudes toward school "and (b) 
stable attitudes in the other four areas^. The maipx positive finding^ 
regarding th^ self-concepts of the*gracle'7 and grade 8 students was 
the stability-related^ to all four areas across the three years and the 
quite 'high self-concepts related to family and "to peers. The only" " 
negative finding was the drop In general selfrcbncept of the grade 9 
students. from. 1979-80 to 1980-8J. • ' 

\' f ' ' " ' . ' \ ^ 

To what may the positive results '.pertaining to the students' 
attitudes 8hd self ^concepts in 1980-81 be attributed? One contribut- 
ing factor may have been the human 'relations program provided to all 
students, a focused planned* change. Clearly, the students' attitudes 
toward peers and their self-concepts -relating to peers remained much 
the same In 1980-81 as in 1979-80. , Whether the training contributed 
to the more positive attitudes toward teacher^ interpersonal relation- 
shiT)S with the grade 8 students and to . the relatively high attitudes 
toward teacher mode of instruction i^ uncertain^. . The human relations 
training was provided during the first two weeks of^^the 1980-81 school 
year by the unit teachers, , ahd. it, might; have contribu£ed^to better 
teacher-stXident reJ:ationshli>s. The fact that* an academic> team of fout 
teachers taiight the 120 students, with 'each teacher serving informally 
as an advisor to the students, may have contributed to the highly 
favorable attitudes roward the teacher mode of inst^ction^. \* 

^ , , . Conclusions 



One purpose of the pre'sent research was to determine how wetll£he 
Steuben staff could implement the following improvement strategies:, 
(a) arranging an appropriate total educational program of courses and 
other activities for e^ch student (J>) ^arranging an appropriate instruc- 

> tional program .in the. subject fields of language, mathematics, reading, 
andf spelling for each student each semester, ^nd (c) setting goals for 
the students of each I & A Dnit and "planning and carryliig put related 
improvement activities. It was nat 'feasible tor the teachers to plan 
apd monitor individual educational programs of the students in a syste- 

,matic*mamner because , of the large turnover .of students each "year. How- 
ever, the teachers were already arranging individual instructional pro- 
grams for each student in mathematics, reading, language, and spelling 
in 1977-78, and they Served Informally as advisors to the students* 
starting in 1977-78* ^ Goal setting in language, mathematics, reading.. 
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* * 

and spelling and carrying out related Improvement* activities were 
carried out' by all the I i A Unit teams starting in 1979-80. 

* * « 

, Another objective of the research was to maintain a satisfactory 
level of student achievement in language, mathematics, reading, and 
spelling from year to year and to raise achievement thart was regarded 
\^ as unsatisfactory. The grade 7.*class of 1979-80 achieved significant- 

ly higher than the class of 1977-78 in two of four comparisons and not 
^ significantly different in the other two. The grade 7 class of 1980-81 
achieved significantly higher than the classes of 1,977-78 and 1978-79 
in six pf eight' comparisons and not significantly different in the 
- ^ ' other two. The grade 8 class of 1978-79 achieved significantly higher 
than thfe class of 1977-78 in one of the four co&paxisons while the 
jgrade 8 class of 1980-81 achieved significantly higher than the classes 
of 1977-78 and 1978-79 in six of .the eight comparisons and- not signifi- 
cantly different in the other twor. ^The students of each of three suc- 
cessive longitudinal cohorts gained significantly in all four areas 
'from grade 7 to. grade 8. Moreover, in all areas except reading total, > 
the achievements of the second and third cohorts were significantly y 
higher than those of a prior one. Similar favorable results were ob- 
tained on a locally constructed mathematics test. The attitudes of 
the students toward school and the4.r self-concepts either remained 
stable *or improved from the first year of testing in 1978-79 to 1980-81. 
The attendance of the students was about the same from year to year 
> but slightly higher in 1980-81. Based on these findings we conclude 

that the concurrent implementation of the instructipnal programming 
strategy and the goal setting strategy that started in 1979-80 was 
highly effective in producing desired student outcomes. 

The loss of six aides in 1980-81, the closing of the reading/ 
language arts 'laboratory and the mathematics laboratory in 1980-81, 
and the changing of the school day in 1980-81 probably had a negative 
effect on student achievement and student attitudes. However, this 
effect cannot be assured inasmuch as student achievement ai^d attitudes 
did not drop off in 1980-81. , 
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CHAPTER 4 
WEBSTER TRANSITIONAL SCHOOL 



Copperative improvement-oriented research was carried out with 
Webster. Transitional School during the years 1977-78 through 1980-81. 
The objectives of the. research .at Webster and the other schools were 
indicateci in Chapter 2 of this monograph. 

The achievement areas selected for attention at Webster were read- 
ing, language arts, and mathematics. Changes in student attitudes and 
the incidence of discipline referrals were also_studied. 

TbB administrative arrangement employed at Webster Transitional 
School to plan, monitor, and implement its improvement activities was 
its existing Faculty Advisory Committee • This consisted of one teacher 
from each of its eight Instruction and Advisory Units (I & A Units), 
three guidance counselors, two teachers from the allied arts team, one 
teacher from the supportive services team, and the leadership team 
consisting of the principal, the dean of students, and the instruc- 
tional consultant. The teachers of language arts, treading, math, 
science, and social studies and the students were organized into I & A' 



Units. 



The remainder of this chapter is organized as is indicated in the 
Table of Contents. The organization is identical to that of Chapter 3. 



Staffing and Student Enrollment 



^.'Webster Transitional School is the only middle" school of the 
Cedarburg School District, Cedarburg, Wisconsin. Cedarburg fs about 
£0 Jniles northwest of Milwaukeel The students are white. The socio- 
economic level of the parents of the students is middle and upper 
middle class. Many parents are employed in Milwaukee. 

The staffing of Webster each year, the student enrollment as of 
September of each year, the average daily ^ttendanpfr for May of each 
]^ear, and the incidence of discipline referrals follow*' 
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N ceptioaal children . ' ; 2 

•No< of librarians or media- persons 1 
No. of school psychologists (part 
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No, of school social workers (part 

time) ' 1 

No, of other certificated personnel 0 . 

No, of aides ^ 6 
No, of custodial and other non- 
certificated personnel not 

counting aides 6 

Student enrollment 761 f 
Dally attendance iij percent , 96 - 

No« of discipline referrals 178 
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^IMflT' Director died in November and was not replaced until 1980-81.. 

The droii in average daily attendance from 1979-80 to 1980-81 was 
regarded by the principal as resulting mainly' from parents taking 
their child with them on vacation. The decrease in discipline refer-^ 
rals was regarded as resulting from more personalized itfstruction and 
advising, - ^ 



Data Gathered and Analysis of Data by the JWebster Staff 



Data regarding student outcomes were' gathered annually,^ Thes«^ 
data were summarized and analyzed by the local school staff and were 
used in determining areas of possible improvement for the ensuing 
year. After the last data collection in 1980-81, the data on i^ch 
individual student and on each group of stiidertts enrolled in ea^ch 
grade each year were analyzed by the project staf^,. The data gather- 
ing instruments » the schedule of administration, ^nd the analysis 
techniques of the Webster staff are now outlined. 

Iowa Short Test of Educational Ability 

Administra*tionj Grades 6, 7, and 8 in April 1978 and grade 6 and 
new students of grades 7 ^nd 8 in April 1979^ 1980 , and 1981. 

Analysis: Obtain the mental ability score from the test pub- 
lisher's computer printout for the students of each of, the eight 
I & A Units, Divide the students of each grade of eath. I & A. 
Unit (five I & A Units contained grade 6 and grade 7* students and 
' three had only grad« 8 students) into quarters based 6n mental - 
ability. Do the same foi^ the total enrollmei^t in each/ grade 6, 
grade 7, and grade 8, Compute the mean mental abllitj^ of each 
.quarter of the students of each grade of each I & A Unit and of * 
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atii ^otal' students of grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8^ Change the 
means to' the equivalent/ natiotial percentile ranks. . " 

Gates->MacGtnit;le Rea4^ng Tests : Vocabulary and Comprehension 

'•Administration: Grades 6, 7, and 8 in April 1978, 1979, 1980, 
and 1981. 

Analysis: Enter the standard scores in vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion of each student of each quarter of mental ability. Compute 
the mean of each quarter in each area tested. Change the mean to 
a national percentile rank using the appropriate test manual 
table (s)*. This permits comparison of the mean percentile rank 
in achievement of each quarter vith their mean mental ability 
percentile rank. ^ - 

Locally constructed language arts test of 306 items : Parts of 
speech, sentences, total ^ 

Administration:* September, grade 6; September, grade 7; May> 
grade 7; and May, grade 8 of 1977-78 through 1980-81 except' that 
it was not administered to grade 6 in 1980-81 because a new test 
was inr^oduced, starting with grade 6. r 

Analysis: Same as Gates-HacGinitie Reading Tests. 

Locally 'constructed mathematics test of 250 items : Six subscores 
and total 

Administration: Septe;i^er to grades 6, 7, and 8 and May to grade 
8 in 1977-78 through 19*80-81 except that it was not administered 
to grade 6 in 1980-8X because a new test was introduced, starting 
with grade 6. 

Analysis: §ame as Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests. 

lOX, School Sentiment Index (Intermediate level) : Seven scores- 
Teacher Mode of Instruction, Teacher Authority and Control, Teacher 
and Student Interpersonal Relationships, Learning, Social Structure 
and Climate, Peer, and General. - V 

Administration: Annually to the grafle 6, grade 7, and grade 8 
students of each I & A Unit, starting in the spring of 1979. 

Analysis: Compute mean percent of favorable responses for each 
subtest for each grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 and for each I & A 
Unit. (This could not be related to mental ability percentile 
ranks since the students did not put their names on answer sheets.) 

Information from school records : Averag^ enrollment for 1977, 
1978, 1979, 1980. Percentage of average daily attendance for 
1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980. Number of students referred to 
principal annually for discipline. 
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Improvement Strategies Implemented by the 
Webster Staff 



The three improvement strategies Involved use of the preceding 
data ^ student achievement as well as other Information regarding the 
student. One strategy was^o arrange an appropriate educational - 
program of courses and other educational activities for each' student 
each semester. The second strategy was to arrange an appropriate 
Instructional program for each student in each course. The last 
strategy involved setting goals ^nd planning and carx^ing out related . 
improvement activities either to maintain or to raise the mean educa- 
tional achievement of the students of each quarter in mental ability 
of each I & A Unit. 

The teache^rs of each academic team planned complete educational 
programs with their -advisees and monitored their progress on a weekly 
basis. The teachers planned and monitored the instructional programs 
of the students in their classes on a daily basis. 

Informal planning and implementing improvement activities for the 
students of each mental ability quarter of each I & A Unit, using the 
i;esults of the locally constructed tests in language arts and math- . 
ematics, startjed in the fall of 1978-79. Goal setting in language 
arts and mathematics by all the academic teams started in 1979-80 and 
continued into 1980-81. 

We may now examine ho\t. Webster used the information gathered each 
year to select its improvement areas. Then we shall see how the infor- 
* mation on individual students was used. v 

The locally constructed achievement test scores and the mental 
ability test scores were summarized annually as indicated earlier, and 
summary tables were prepared and presented to appropriate groups of 
teachers. (The information regarding the students of each I & A Unit 
was made available only to the I & A Unit staff.) Table 4.1 is the 
summary table that was prepared for each of the thr6e I & A Units in 
which. all' the grade 8 students of 1978-79 were enrolled. 

Table 4.1 gives the mean percent correct in each area of mathe- \ 
matics for each quarter of the students in mental ability (group) "of 
each of the three I & A Units (pocls) and also the mean mental ability 
percentile rank. The information is '^iyen for the same students when 
in grades 6, 7, and 8. The principal. had all of this- information,* and 
each I & A Unit had the information for its unit as weLl as a sjummary 
for all of the grade 8 students. Haying this ittformatlon enabled the 
principal and the 'teachers of the respective I & A Units to make sev-* 
eral assessments. First, noting the achievements of the students of 
each quarter of mental ability, they estimated how well their educa- 
tional processes in each area of mathematics were .working for each 
quarter of the students of their I & A Unit. Second, they compared 
how each particular quarter of the students achieved across all six 
areas of mathematics. Third, they estimated how*well each quarter 
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Tabl* 4.1 Quarters of Three 1978-79 Grade 8 Pods (Croups of Students) in Mental Ability .and the 
Mean Percent Correct on 6 Subtests and Total of a Locall> Constructed Mathematics Test. Percent 
Correct Based on Adainistration of the Tests when the Students Were in Grade 8 fn Fall and Spring 
of 1978-79, in Grade 7 in Fall of 1977, and in Grade 6 in Fall of 1976: Webster Transitional 
School 
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gained in each area from September of 1976 in grade 6 fhrough May of 
1978 in grade 8. Finally, each I & A Unit team was able to compare 
the results for its- students with the results for the entire grade 8 
class while the principal could mak& the comparisons among the three 
I & A Units as well. 

Based on these assessments, the prihcipal'and the staff of v^ch 
I & A Unit starting in 1979-80 formulated goals and developed related 
• plans either to maintain -or to raise the achievement level of each , 
quarter in the various areas and also the mean achievement of the 
total I & A Unit in one or more areas* , 

The teachers of each I & A JJnit used information regarding each 
student in the following manner starting in 1978-79. They compared 
the mental ability of each student with the percent correct in each 
area of mathematics. This permitted the identification' of students 
who were not only low In achievement in any area but also low in 
achievement in relation to ability. Students* whose achievements were 
farthest below ability were selected for special attention. If the 
teachers concurred that the student was not athieving up tq ability^ a 
goal was set for the student to achieve highe>, and activities to se- 
cure higher achievement were planned and implemented by the teachers. 
In addition to activities during the school day, activities after 
school and on Saturdays as well as sunmier classes were strongly 
recommended for the under-achievers and also other low-achieuers. 

Description of Webster Transitional School as of 1977-78 

Webster Transitional School is ^escribed as it was functioning in 
1977-78. This description provides the necessary informatioi?^f or relat 
ing the student outcomesr of 1977-78 to Webster'' s implementation strate- 
gies and organization structures and processes of 1977-78" and also to 
the changes in the strategies and structures that occurred each year 
thereafter. 

Background and Philosophy 

Webster Transitional School opened in 1978 and. replaced the Cedar- 
burg Junior High School. Dw*ing the period from 1967 to 1972, co«mit- 
^ tees composed of schooj. personnel, board o£ education members, citizens 
and external consultants shared in formulating the school's philosophy, 
curriculum, and instructional arrangements. They also developed educa*- 
tional specifications for "the new building. , ^ 

The administrative arrangements, organization for instruction # and 
instructional arrangements followed the pattern of Individually Guided 
Education that was already employed by Cedarburg's elementary schools. 
Appropriate modifications of the elementary pattern were mfide and new , 
concep'ts were introduced to meet the needs and characteristics of the 
middle school student population of Cedarburg and also the desires of * 
the citizens. 
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The Webster School philosophy rests on the belief that every 
individual student has the po.tential for developing academically, 
socially, and creatively* This belief ^reflects what is known about 
the learning process and the nature of the early adolescent,' 

Keeping in mind thf many areas of student development — intellec- 
tual, physical, social and emotional — Webster School has established 
the following goals directed toward the development of the total 
student. These goals are a-synthesis of the expressed desires of 
^citizens, the faculty, and the parents. 

The middle school promotes growth in basic learning skills and . 
academic concepts. 

The middle school guides the student toward"^ proficiency in 
'independent learning, keeping in mind the continuing need to 
learn throughout life. * 

The middle school provides a jwide variety of curricirlum experi- 
ences involving the student in situations which will develop 
social skills and cultural understanding. ^ 

The middle school develops 'self-discipline and responsibility 
through a variety of enriching activities. 

The middld school encouifages^isach student to understand and ' 
accept his or her role as a developing adolescent — an individual 
with personal needs, values, and shared social responsibilities. 



Administrative Arrangements 

The principal is the only certified administrator at Webs^ter. 
His specific duties include monitoring all instruction and developing 
a master schedule to facilitate the attainment of the, school^ s goals. 
He is also responsible for .the hiring, placement, supervision, and 
evaluation of the professional and nonprofessional staff, leading 
staff development and Inservice activities, and preparing the budget 
and supervising all funds and accounts. The principal works directly 
with the staff in their team meetings and deals with some stu4ents*ln 
special cases. Finally, the principal plays a lead ral^^in the com- 
munications and public relations between the community and the school 
staff. 

• Leadership team . The leadership team is, composed of t^e princi- 
pal, the dean of .students, and the instrjuctional consultant. The ^ 
instructional consultant assists the teachers ai:\d the teaching' teams 
in such matters as the diagnosis of student needs, the d/evelopment of 
curricular offerings, planning for student ..attainment of learning 
objectives, selection and use of instructional materials, planning 
special units ,of instructioiij initiat;Lng curriculum innovations, and 
evaluation of student ^progress, ^he is^ also^responsible f ok monitor- 
^ing the •ccJntinuity ^of the currlcular offerings iti each subject across 
grades 6 tlrrough 8. The dean of students is responsible for guidance 
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and various other pupil services. Parental contact Is maintained 
through his office. He serves as an organizer and coordinator of 
class scheduling, the testing- program, student records, student ac- 
tivities, and the counseling program. 

Faculty advisory committee . The faculty advisory committee is 
composed on one member from each acadetolc team, two .members of the 
allied arts team, a member of the supporting services team, a student 
representative (optional), the three members of the leadership team, 
and two counselors. It meets , weekly. It shares^ decision making with 
all members of the professional staff on matters related to the daily 
operation of the school. Emphasis is on involving the staf f i in policy 
making rather than on the diffusion of information. The committee or- 
ganizes and holds Inservlce meetings and also general faculty meetings. 




Organization *f or Instruction and Advisement 

The organization for instruction and student advising is the aca- 
demic- I & A Unit, also referred to as a pod because of the physical 
arrangement of the building. Each academic I .& A Unit is composed of 
75 to 100 students and a team of 3 to 4 teachers. There is also^n 
allied arts team and a' support team. 

The school has eight academic I & A Units. Five are composed of 
6th and 7th graders while three have only 8th" grade students. , The 
Ceachers of each I & A Unit are responsible for the* instruction of the 
students of their unit in language arts, reading, mathematics, social 
studies, and science. 

The allied arts team is composed of 13 teachers; two each from 
industrial^ education, ^ome ecor^omics, and a;:t; three from music;, and 
four from physical educatfonrr The support team has six members and 
includes the director of the instructional materials center, two guid- 
ance counselors, a reading consultant, and two special education 
teachers. 

^^ 

Teaching and learning are aided by^ the physical design of the 
building. Each I & A Unit is housed in a separate pod of the build- 
ing. The large open areas of the pods and movable furniture allow 
teachers to utilize different groupings for instruction, including 
large group, small group, and individual study. Instructional mater- 
ials are stored either in the pod or are within easy access** in one of 
two instructional material centers. The students of each I 4 A Unit 
have-4tfect access to an IMC. 

The primary functions of the I 4 A teams a"r^ to plan instructional 
programs appropriate for each student of' the unit, to teach, to advise, 
and to evaluate. Within each team, a specialist Is identified for each 
subject. This specialist assumes responsibility for formulating the 
objectives of the particular subject for tlie students of the unit. The 
same teacher is also a member of a subject team of the school and works 
on the development of objectives and' content in the subject on a school 
wide basis (grades 6 through 8)* 

: X05 
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For example, a teacher with expertise in the ^rea of language arts ' 
identifies the objectives in language arts for the students of the unit 
and plans the related teaching^ activities and evaluation procedures for 
the team. This assures that what is planned and taught is substarftively 
sound. The specialist in each subject field may also teach' the subject 
to all the students of the unit without the assistance of other team 
members, or some team members may also teach some of the students. 

Every teacher df each I & A" Unit teaches some of the students the 
basic skills which the team identifies as needed by the students. 'Each 
team of teachers sets a time when each teacher teaches a different skill 
in the same subject to students who have not x^t"; mastered the skills; 
for example, math skill groups for addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division; reading skill groups for word recognition; vocab- 
iflary, etc.; and language arts skill groups 'for grammar, handi^riting, 
or spelling. * ' f 

Incisions regarding the use of time, facilities, and materials 
are made by th6 team as a whole. In addition, grouping of students 
for instruction is a team task. 

The use of time and the placement of students into instructional 
groups and for individual study are highly flexible within each I & A 
Unit. 

f - 

# 

Some teams of teachers divide the students of their units into 
five groups fpr the language arts, math, science, and social studies 
to serve a smaller pupil-teacher ratio. While each of the four teachers 
is working with a group, the fifth group, that may be class-sized, has 
individual study time in the center of .the pod. Other flexible ways 
for Using time include longer time blocks per day in 'any subject and 
not having instruction in every subject every day. 

There are no permanent^ "team leaders.'.' Instead, members of each 
teaching team share the respon^bllity for four positions that gener- 
ally rotate monthly or quarterly: team leader, team recorder, repre- 
sentative to the Faculty Advisory Committee, and Pod Council Advisor. 

The person who serves as the team leader establishes the agenda 
and chairs the formal weekly team, meeting. During these meetings 
major instructional decisions are made for the unit, teaching aisign- 
'ments are made, evaluation results are discussed, and nonteaching 
tasks are shared. The instructional consultant and a counselor assigned 
to the team attend the formal team meetings. Other school personnel,, 
including the principal and reading consultant, may attend. 

Each teacher of an I & A Unit serves as an advisor to some of the 
students of the unit. Members of the allied arts team and the support 
team also advise some students of each I & A Unit. 

The teacher advisory program focuses on human development activ- 
ities. The teacher advisors meet with .their advisees on Monday during 
the last 15 minutes of the day and on Thursday mornings for 5b-60 
minutes-. Whole group, small group, and individual activities during 
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these sessions deal with goal setting, decision making, values clari- 
f fication, career awareness, and other matters. Advisors also meet ^ 
with their groups or with individual students outside the regularly 
.scheduled sessions and also outside regular school hours tq^^discuss ' 
educational programs, meet the stud^t^s family* get better acquainted, 
and for other purposes. During the summer of 1977 a handbook for 
teacher advisors wa^s developed. It'^offers a strtlbtured, developmental 
approach for teaeRer advisors to use ih th^ir teacher adviopr adtiv- 
ities. . ' ' 

Pattern of Curriculum and Instruction 

Courses . All students receive instruc'tion in mathematics, Ian-, 
guage arts, reading, sbcial ^studi^s, and science each semester. The 
students of the combined ^rade 6 and 7 I & A Units take one semester 
each of art, home econo'mics, industrial edu^t^-on, and music and two 
semesters of physical education, a total op. three required classes in 
these "allied arts" areas', each rsemester. The students of the grade 8 
*I & A Units also take phy^fical education and two elected classes in 
the allied arts each semester. Boys and ^irls are enrolled in the 
same classes in l^he allied arts. Besides the electives for e«Lghth ' 
graders in allied arts, there are ^0 mini-courses taught for 1-hour 
sessions on , Tuesdays during 12 week^ of the schpol year. The mini- 
courses are elective and are open to all students. ^ 

Within each curricular area there is great variation in the ac- ^ 
tiv^ties of individual students in line with the philosophy of aiding 
*each student to achieve* continuous progress at a pace appropriate far 
the individual student. Both the scope and the sequence of , instruc- 
tion ih each curricular area, grade 6 through grade 8 J are continua- 
tions 'and extensions o f th e eleiilent'ary school curriculum. 

Instructional materials . The instructional materials i-nclude 
books and other printed materials distributed.byticjommercial^ publish- 
ers, curriculum guides and similar material prep^^^d by the Webster 
teachers, and ^ wide ^'ange of audiovisual materdars*. All of the * 
materials are correlated with the instructional objectives in**the 
various academic courses. 

Books and other material^ for each unit of instruction a.re placed ^ 
in the pod area or in learning centers in the instructional materials 
center when the particular unit^is being taught. The books are used 
during the day and may be taken out by an individual student ^or one 
night at the end of a school day. Films, filmstrips, film loops, video* 
tapes, charts, mimeograph materials, and other audiovisual materials* 
are also .available in the instructional materials' centers for use by 
individuals, small* groups^ whole classes, or all the students of the 
pod. 

Materials, equipment, and supplies t;hat enable teachers to meet 
the varying interests and educational needs of the individual students 
are also used in the -allied arts, including home economics, industrial 
^rts, music, and art. 
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There are two instructional materials c*enters. Each center is 
surrounded by four of* the school's eight pods in suth a way that each 
pod Ivas direct' access to one of thei centers. In addition to many 
materials, each instrxictional materials cerct^r^s ^quipped with cal*- 
culators, cassette records/players, viewers, and other audiovisual 
equipment. The seating capacity for the two centers/ combined is M>2. 

Extracurricular activities . Athletic extracurricular activities 
include basketball, gymnastics, track, softball, and w|:estling. Other 
activities include forensics, the school newspaper, the yearbook, the 
variety show,, jazz band, instrumental ensemble, natural history museum, 
t and folk dance club. Students are also encoura'ged to participate dxi 
the activities of student government. 

\ ' ' , -V 

. Special ^programs . Approximately 40 students are enrolled in a 
program for students with learriing disabilities *and 20 to 25 in a ' 
prograp for students -with emotional disturbances. Students with other 
exceptional needs are enrolled in anotljer school of the district. . 

* ' * 

' Arranging Each Student *s Educational Program 

The complete educatitfn^l^rograms of individual students are 
planned with their teacher advisors. The students* individual in- 
structional programs in each course are arranged in the following 
manner. Students ""are assigned heterogenously to I & A Units at the 
beginning o|j|the year. ^Within each I & A Unit, students who are work-^ 
ing towa/rd the achieveiiS^t of the same objectives it} each language 
arts„^|!£ading', and mathematics are usually grouped) together fo^r ^ 
various lengths of time. In these curricular are^s students pVoceed 
at rates partly determined by the teacher and the students. In ^ . 
science and social studies, -as well as in the allied arts, students 
proceed at%the same pace through the various 'units of instruction Y 
during the year, but there are'^nrlchment activities for the rapid 
achievers and individual attention, jjzutoring, ^nd other activities 
for the slow achievers, as time and resources permit. 

The length of time •given to' units of instruction may be as short ' 
as two weeks or as long as six weeks. Similarly, the amount of time 
given to instruction in any of the academic subjects may vary from one 
day to another since students do fiot pass^^from one class to anothe;c 
acco'rding to a time schedule. 

^ In placing students at the beg'inning of each school year, the . . 
teachers dt each I & A Unit examine each strident 's record from the 
prior school yeat and also give theit criterion*-ref erenced mathematics ^ 
and language arts tests td identify the^ objectives that each student 
has and has not mastered. Based on this assessment, an instructional^ 
program is arranged for each student. . Students who are working toward 
the same o|)jective8 are typically grouped together for instruction. 
Teachers working as an I & A Unit team^ provide large-group, small- * 
group, and individual learning activities C6 meet the needs of their* 
students. They also adapt the instructional materials and the amount 
of instructional time to take into account individual student *s charac- 
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terlstlcs. Students are evaluated for the attainment of the objectives 
. of each unit of Instruction. * ' 



Not all students master all' objectives. However, certain ^objec- 
tives have been determined as minimum skill competencies in mathematics 
and reading. If students do not master these objectives when in % 
certain grade, parents are notified; and students are required to 
attempt to master these objectives during the school year or in summer 
school. 



Career Awareness and Exploration 

There is not a systematic, organized program of community learn- 
ing and work experiences, although field trips are utilized extensively 
in all curricular areas. In addition, the school provides an oppor- 
tunity for all students of grade 8 and their teachers to patticipate 
in a week-long Outdoor Education Program held in the fall each year. 

Eighth grade teachers of science, social studies, and language 
arts are also able to utilize the Outdoor Classroom located on the 
school grounds as a setting for various instructional units which are 
normally included in their subject areas. This Outdoor Classroom has 
been developed over the past three years by students and teachers with 
the assistance of the community and the Wisconsin Department of Natural 
Resources. Community resource persons also come into the school and 
make presentations to classes throughout the year. 

In addition tb these activi^tles, a definite plan in the allied 
arts elates for grade 8 is to promote career exploration activity 
during the year. This activity is concluded with a Career Day each 
spring during which students attend three 30-minute career information 
sessions conducted by people who work in the field being presented. 
Ajt., ieaist 30 iresource people conduct these sessions. 

Evaluation Activities 

T 

Teacher-cons true te4 paper-and-pencil tests, tSteher observations, 
performance tests, and^w:ark samples are used in evaluating stu(|pnt 
progress. These evaluatibn procedures are related directly to the 
objectives -for each uniC'Ot instrup-tion. Students receflve report 
cards with letter grades in each subject every nine week^. The letter 
grades are as follows t'-' ' ^ - . 

A. Outstanding Individual Progress ' 

B. More than Satisfactory Individual Progress | 

C. Satisfactory^ Individual Progres8<^ ^ ' ^ 

* C. Less than Satisfactory Individual Ptogress ; 

- . r ^ ' ' . ^^^^ 

F. Unsatisfactory Progress- ' ' ^ 
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In addition to the letter grades, report cards also' include a 
statement as to whether the student i^ performing at, above, or below 
grade level and written comments which give an indication of student 
effort in each subject* 

The primary instruments utilized in the annual evaltiation* of stu- 
dent achievement are the Iowa Short Test of Educational Ability, the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, and locally constructed criterion- 
referenced tests in langxiage arts and mathematics. These tests are 
administered to all students in grades 6, 7, and 8 except the Iowa 
Short Test of Educational Ability, which is administered to 'only the 
grade 7 students*. 

Home-School-Community Relations 

Parent visits, parent conferences, and a parent newsletter are 
used to relate home and school • There is also a parent advisory com- 
mittee, and some parents serve ajs volunteers* \ 

Two yearly events are held for parents* One is the open house in 
^the fall, an opportunity for students and their parents to visit school 
one evening from 7:00/to 9:00 p*m* The teachers of each I & A Unit 
explain unit operati<^[i8 and also their individual methods of teaching, 
evaluating, and advisin^>>as well as matters related to the various 
academic subjects* Another event is the allied arts festival held in 
the spring* Each team of allied arts teachers displays student accom*- 
plishments and give^demonstra^ons* 

Besides the open house and the allied arts festival, one school 
week is set aside for parent visitations during school hours to 
acquaint parents with the instructional processes and arrangements* 
Student senate members s^rvre as guides to the parents who observe 
classes in action* ^ 

In accordance with school policy, ttie advisors of the students 
meet with each parent twice per year, at the end of the first and 
third quarters. Two afternoons and one evening are set aside each 
quarter for this purpose* Students are required to be present at the 
Qonferences, and in many instances, actually conduct the conferences* 
The student's self-evaluation alid teacher's evaluations of the student 
are used as a basis for this conference. The student rates himself or 
herself on class and test work, ability ^o work in groups, neatness, 
responsibility, and goal-setting. Teachers of the students evaluate 
the student using the same form* These conferences replace conven- 
tional report cards. 



Other individual conferences may be initiated by either parents 
or teachers. These conferences are held during the teacher ^s planning 
periodj or after school hours. 

I 

itie Webster Newsletter comes out once per month and is given to 
students to deliver to their parents* The first section has general 
school news* Each of the eight I & A Units has a section giving in- 
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formation about its activities, e»g«, field trips, curriculum, or in- 
dividual student achievements. Another section is given to the allied 
arts* ' • 

The Parent Advisory Connnittee was formed in 1972 to' foster school- 
community relationships and to provide, input into the development of 
school policy and. programs by parents. The Committee holds meeting^ 
throughout the year for groups of pareAts who have a mutual interest, 
e.g., Stiji grade parent orientation to the middle school, 8th grade 
parent orientation to Cedarburg High School, Webster* s teacher/advisor 
program, etc. 

Volunteer parents give assistance to the IMC, chaperone field - 
^ trips, and help as tutors or aides. They also serve as chaperones in 
the outdoor Education program and for activities sponsored by the 
Student Senate. Members of the community are also invited to make- 
presentations to classes as guest speakers on occ^lon. 

Internal and External Support ^ 

The teachers of each I & A Unit are provided with a daily common 
preparation time which they use for team planning and other matters 
related to instruction. Teachers of each department of allied arts 
are also allocated a common planning time each day. They are also 
' free for bne-half hour daily at the same time after lunch. 

The Cedarburg School District makes funds available each year to 
allow Webster teachers to work on curriculum projects. Money ^is given 
to the school on a lump-sum basis, and allocation of portions of that 
sum are made by the instructional consultant after determining needed 

Cgjects with the principal and department members. These funds are 
av-^5lable throughout the school year as well as during vacation periods. 

Continuing Research and Development 

In cooperation with the Wisconsin Center for Education Research, ' 
a comprehensive program of cooperative, research was started in 1977-78. 
The purposes of research were indicated in Chapter 2. 

Unplanned Events, Non-Specific Planned Changes, and " 
Focused Planned Changes 1977-78 through 1980-81 

Three kinds of changes^ollow in outline form for each year of 
the four years of the study: (a) unplanned events that in the judg- 
ment of the principal might have influenced the student putcomes, (b) 
non-speclf icf planned changes related to some aspect of the school pro- 
gram that were not directed toward raising educational achievement in 
reading, language arts, mathematics, or student attitudes, and (c) changes 
focused on the improvement of student achievement of attitudes. 
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1977-78 

The data gathering instnipents, the time schedule for gathering 
data, the data analysis procedures, and the improvement strategy were 
outlined. Procedures*' already in place in 1977-78 for identifying andv 
providing for individual student ' s needs as indicated in the 1977-78 
description of the school were continued. 



1978-79 

y 

Unplanned event 



Two three-teacher I & A Units were formed to replace three 
four-teacher units due to decline in enrollment. 

Contract negotiations during the second_s€mester of the year 
resulted In lower teacher morale. 

Non-specific planned change 

A teacher advisor, parent-teacher conference committee was 
established and pla'ns- were mad% to hold two afternoon and 
one Evening conference in 1979-80, District support was 
provided to all teachers for a one-day inservice program. 

A Career Day was started for the students of grade 8. 

Focused planned change 

Objective-based instruction in mathematics was refined and 
related to* the mathematics program of the elementary school. 

The objective-based language arts program and the related 
locally constructed language arts tests that were used in 
grades 6 and 7 in 1977-78 were used in grade 8 for the first 
time in 1978-79. One teacher of each grad^ 6, 7, and 8 met 
during the summer to prepare the language arts curriculum 
guides for grades 6, 7, and 8. (The effects should be re- 
flected in achievements of grades 6, J, and 8 students in 
<^ fall 1979-80 testing.) 

A onfe-day inservice program dealing with objective-based 
reading instruction was conducted. In the summer of- 1979^ 
the instructional consultant and two teachers prepared a 
reading guide for grades 6,7, and 8. (This approach to 
reading was related to performance-based reading education, 
not to what is measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests). - 

Goal setting i/n matheniatics was tried out in some I & A 
Units. / 
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1979-80 

Unplanned event 



f 



All grade 8 I & A Units and three of five grade 6-7 units 
wefe changed to three-teacher teams due to the continuing 
enrollment , decline ^^^the related loss of teachers. 



\. i\ ^. Contract negotiations during the ..second semester of the year 

related to reducing the number of teachers resulted in lower 
teacher morale. 

Non-specific planned change 

"Career education for grade 8 students was extended and 
refined through the teacher advisor program. 

Use of a new performance-based language arts test and a new 
performance7based mathematics test started in -grades 6, 7, 
and 8v ' ^ 

Focuse^d planned change ' 

^ research an.d development committee was established to 
ekamine the data gathered annually and to lead the goal- 
setting process throughout the ^hool. 

Goal' setting for ^he students of each I & A Unit was started 
tin r*eading,^ language arts, and mathematics and continued 
into 1980-81. Some individual students ser goals with their 
teachers, and I & A Unit teams set goals for the quarters of 
their composite group of students. The child-^parent-^dvisor 
conferences in 1980-81 included planning the child^s educa- 
tional program and reporting of progress. The 'goals of Pod 1 
lor 1980-81 follow: . ^ . / . ^ \ 

1980-81 TEAM GOALS - POD 1 ^ V; ^ } 

1. To help tEe students -grow in the following areak: 
academic development, social skills, and emotional 
well-beinj;. 

f . 

2. EmplAsis will be put on team teaching by the staff with 
the use of varied techniques such as individualized 

* learning, large groups tasks, and small group committee 
work to develop skills in problem areas * 

3. To develop a pod unity and spirit by stressing indi- 
vidual involvement, responsibility, and self-discipline. 

4. To recognize our'TRJle in the students' transition from 
the middle school to the high school. 
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5* To be more aware of which students compose each quarter 
in order to more effectively monitor performance changes 

Mathematical 

6. To stress accuracy as a test-taking skill in mathematics 

7. To improve performance in the C and D quarters in the 
area of percent. 

8. To improve performance of all quarters in the area of 
geometry. 

Reading 

9. To improve the performance of the D quarter in the area 
of comprehension. 

10. To improve the performance of the B quarter In vocabu- 
lary and comprehension. 

Language Arts 

11. To improve the performance of the B quarter in the parts 
of speech and sentences areas. 

School Sentiment Index 

12. To improve the C and D quarters and EEN students in 

relation to the learning and general categories. 

f 

Goal settfing related to student attitudes for one or morel- 
quarters of each l' & A Unit was started. ] 

Child-parent-teacher conferences were held on, two occasions 
during the year; the^se conferences focused on the child's 
program and progress in mathematics and reading and on 
grades • 



Performance-bjased reading instruction was started in grades 
6,7, and 8. _ ^ 



Unplanned eveht 



•7 



J ' One grade 6^7 I & A Unit changed back to a four-teacher team 

due to an increase in enrollment. 

Six new teachers wer#fc. employed, four of whom were involved 
in teaching re^fng^as well as other subject matter. 
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Non-specific planned change 

A ne^w performance-based reading test was used ior the first 
time in grade 6. 

A career center was established in the IMC. 

Focused planned change 

Goal setting related t^ language arts, mathematics, reading, 
and student attitudes was continued. 

Results Related to Educational Achievement 



The results for three successive grade 6, three successive grade 
7, and two successive grade 8 classes and for two grade 6-7-8^ longitud- 
•inal cohorts are reported in this part of the chapter. The three suc- 
cessive grade 6 classes start with 1977-78, the three successive grade 
7 classes with 1978-79, and the two successive grade 8 classes with 
1979-80. 

A note is in order regarding the grades included and those not 
included. It will be recalled that the grade 6 class of 1980-81 was 
administered different tests; therefore, it was not included as a 
fourth successive grade 6 class. The grade 8 classes of 1977-78 and 
1978-79 were administered the locally constructed tests. However, th^ 
results are not reported for ''^hese grade 8 classes because the scores 
of the individual students were transmitted to the high school with 
the students btit were not retained. The first data available on indi- 
vidual grade 8 students was in 1979-80 and on individual grade 7 stu*- 
dents in 1978-79. 

Muth information is presented in this chapter in summary tables. 
The original tables on which the summary tables are based are listed 
in the Appendix and are reported in Klausmeier, Serlin, and Zindler 
(1982). 



Participatitig Students 

Table 4.2 gives the tot^dL ntimber of students, the number of boys 
and girl^, and the mean raw mental ability scores for the successive 
grades' 6, grade 7, and grade '8 classes. This^ is the total number of 
students who took the mental ability test. The Ns f or -^rade 6 ranged 
from 204 to-2423-and:-thel-r mean inentai-^biHtjrfrom:-!-! 2^7 ta 115.63* 
The Ns for grade 7 ranged from 195 to 215 and for grade 8 from 205 to 
215. The mean mental ability scores for the grade 7 classes ranged 
from 112.97 to 115.21 and for the total, graJe 8 classes from 114.33 to 
115. '21. Similar variations in mental ability were found for the girls 
from year to year and also for the boys. , We should recognize that not 
all of these students took all the other tests administered in each 
grade and not all of them were enrolled in Webster all three years. 
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tAblt 4.2* TotAl Muabtr of Stud«ntt of Gradts 6, 7, and 8 and Tbair Maan Mantal. Ability: 
Webater Transitional School 



























1977-1978 






1978-1979 






1979-1980 






H 


X 


SD 

f 


N 


X 


SD 


M 


X 


,SD 


GRADE 6 




















Total 


205 


115.63 


13.29 


212 


114.37 


11.27 


204 


112.57 


11.13 


Male 


• 103 


116.51 


13.41 


103 


115.65 


10.99 


86 


112.77 


10.51 


Feoale 


102 


114.75 


13.17 


• 109 


113.16 


11.45 


118 


112.42 


11.60 








1978-1979 






1979-1980 






1980-1981 






N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


GRADE 7 




















Total 


215 


U5.21 


13.53 ' 


208 


114.34 


11.45 


195 


112.97 


11.20 


Male 


109 


116.31 


13.37 


102 


- 115.61 


11.16 


82 


113.62 


10*43 


Female 


106 


114.08 


13.66 


106 


113.11 


11.64 


113 


112.50 


11.75 








1979-1980 






1980-1981 




t 








N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 








GRADE 8 


* 


a" 
















Total 


V215 


115.21 


13.53 


205 


114.33 


11.45 








Male 


109 


116.31 


13.37 


97 


115.76 


11.18 








Female ' 


106 


114.08 


13.66 


108 


113.05 


11.59 









Accordingly, the information in Table 4.2 i^presented only for des- 
criptive purposes and will not be discussed further. 



Information Gathered 



Appropriate forms of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests were 
administered annua-Uy to the students of grades 6, 7, and 8 in the 
spring. Two scores were obtained: vocabulary knd Comprehension. A 
306-item, locally constructed language arts test was administered in 
September to grade 6, in September and in May to grade 7, and in May 
to grade 8. Three scores were obtained: parts of speech, sentences, 
and language total. A 250-item locally constructed mathematics test 
Was administered in September-^to^gr^de 6^, Septetober to-grade-7 f and 
September and May to grade 8. Although there are six subscores, only 
the total score was analyzed as an overall measure of achievement. 
The Iowa Short Test of Educational Ability was administered in April 
to the students wh^n in grade 6 and to new students of grades 7 and 8. 

In the analysis of the data the following scores were used: the 
raw scores of the locally constructed tests, the standard scores of 
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the Gates-MacGinltle Reading Tests, and the IQ scores from the Iowa 
Sh9rt Test of Educational ^Ability . , 

Comparison' of Achievements of the Successive 

Grade 6^* Grade 7, and Grade 8 Classes 

The number of grade 6 students taking any one of the locally con^_ 
structed tests In the fall ranged from 165 to 193 In 1977-78, iErom 178 
to 182 In 197-8-79, apd from 180 to 183 In 1979-80. The number of 
grade 6 students taking the Gates-MacGlnitle Reading Tests In the spring 
f of the three years ranged from 200 to 20a. The number of grade 7 stu-' 
dents taking the locally constructed tests In the fall or spring ranged 
from 189 to 203 for the three years. The number taking the Gates-MacGln- 
Itle In the spring of the three year^ ranged from 190 to 215. The number 
of grade 8 students takihg either locally constructed tests or the Gates- 
MacGlnltle In the fall or spring of the two years ranged from 201 to 215. 

' Table 4.3* shows the nonsignificant differences, the differences that 

w^re significant at or beyond the .05 level, and the post-hoc compairlsons 
of the means that were significant. 

The grade 6 results for the fall on the locally constructed tests 
reflect the s-tudent'^ achievement prior to enrolling at Webster. The 
mean achievement of the girls averaged across the three years was signi- 
ficantly higher than the combined mean of the boys In parts qf speech, 
sentences, language total, and mathematics. Pertaining to the succes- 
sive classes, the mean of the last grade 6 class (1979-80) In mathema- 
tics was significantly higher than the mean of the 1978-79 class and 
the 1977-78 class. In the spring testing with the Gates-MacGl^itle, 
no difference between any'^o grade 6 clas&es was significant fqr read- 
ing vocabulary; however, the^rade 6 classes of 1978-79 and 1979-80 
achieved significantly higher t(han the grade 6 class of 1977-78 In 
"^reading comprehension. The difference between the mean achievements 
of the boys and glils averaged across the three years was not signifi- 
cant In vocabuJLary or comprehension. 

Moving to the results for grade 7 .as shown In Table 4.3, ,we see 
that the mean of the girls averaged across the three years was signifi- 
cantly higher than- the mean o^ the boys In parts of speech, sentences, 
and language total In bdth the fall and spring and significantly higher 
than the boys In. mathematics In the fall. Regarding the comparative 
achievements of the successive grade 7 classes, the mean achievement 
of the last class (1980-81) .was signlflcantly'^hlgher than that of both 
of the two prior classes In the fall and spring In parts of speech, 
sentences, and language-totaK -In the fall > the means of-t4ie~gr^de-7— - 
1979-80 and 1980-81 classes In mathematics were i^tgnlf leant ly higher 
than the mean of the 1978-79' class. Turning to the results of the 
Gates-MacGlnltie Reading Tests, we see that the 1979-80 grade 7 class 
achieved significantly higher than the 1978-79 class In vocabulary* 
However, the 1980-81 class achieved significantly lower on vocabulary 
than either prior class* On the other hand, the 1980-81 class achieved 
significantly higher than the 1978-79 class and the 1979-80 class on 
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Tabic A.3« Significant Dif f ercnc« (ANCOVA p ~ .05) in Educational Achievement and Post -hoc 
Coapariaot* f or Three Successive Grade 6, Thijee Successive Grade 7, and Two Successive 
Grade 8 Classes: Webster Transitional School 



Class 



FALL 



Sex 



C X S 



Class 



SPRING 
Sex 



C X S 



GRADE 6; 1977-78 > 

1978- 79, .1979-80 

Parts of jspeach 

Sentences 

Language Total 

Mathematics 

Vocabulary* 

Comprehension 

GRADE 7; l978-»79. 

1979- 8(^ 1980-81 

Parta of Speach 
Sentences 
Language Total 
Mathematics 

. Voc2ibulary 
^ Comprehension 
^ • " 

.'g?AT)R 8; 1979-80, 

1980- 81 

Parts of speech 

Sentences 

Language Total 

Mathematics 

Vocetbulary 

Comprehension 



NS 
*NS 

NS ^ 
.001" 



^.001, 
< 
< 



.001^ 
»001< 



<.oi)i: 

<.0017 
<.001^ 
.002 



<.001^ 
<.001^ 
<.001^ 

.009 



<.001 
Test ry)t given 
Test not given 



Tes 
Tes 



not given 
not given 
Test jiot given 
• 012^ .024^' 
Test not given 
Test not given 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 

,.-r NS 

NS 



NS 



THst not given 

Test not given 

Test not given 
Test not given 

NS 2 

.004 NS 



<.001^ <.001? 

.002$ <.001. 

<,001 <.001 

Test not given 

<.00l5 NS 



<.001 



7 



.050" 

NS g 

.026 
.002^ 
.007^ 
.001^ 



NS 



=-001" 
^00l| 
^001^ 

KS 

NS 

NS 



NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 



NS 

NS > 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 



^The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than tlvfcmean achievement of the males. 

^he mean achievement of the 1979-80 diss and the mean achievement of the 1980-81 class was 
significantly higher '^hi^ the mean achievement of the 1977-78 class. 

^he mean achievement of the 1979-80 class was significantly higher than the mean achievement 
of the 1977-78 class and than the mean achievement of the 1978-79 class. 

4 

The mean achiavtonent of the 1980-81 class was significantly higher than the mean achievement of 
the 1^78-79 group and than the mean achievement of the 1979-80 class. 

^The mean achitvemtnt of the 1979-80 b'lass and the mean achievement of the 1980-81 class waB^ 
significantly higher than the mean achievement of the 1978-79 class* ' 

The mean achievement of the 1979-80 class was significantly higher than the mean achievement 
of the 1978-79 class. The mean achievement of the 1978-79 class and the mean achievement 
of the 1979-80 class was significantly higher thah the mean achievement of the 1^80-81 class. 

The mean achievement of the 1979-80 class and the mean achievement of the 1980-81 class were 
significantly higher than the mean achievement of the 1978-79 class. The mean achievement 
of the 1980-81 class was significantly h ighe r , t h an t he me an _ ac h ievdnen t o f _t he 1?7 9-8 Ojc lass . 



8 

The mean achievement of the 1980-81 class was significantly higher than the mean achievement 
of the 1979-8O class. 

9 ^ 

The mean achieveiftent of the 1979-80 class was significantly higher than the mean achievement 
of the 1960-8X class. 
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comprehension while ,t he 1979-80 class achieved significantly higher 
than the 1978-79 class. The difference between the mean achievement 
of the grade 7 boys and girls averaged across the three grades was not 
significant for reading vocabulary or comprehension. 

The mean of the girls in the two grade 8 classes averaged acro^ 
the two grades was significantly higher than the mean of the boys in 
parts of speech, sentences, language total, and mathematics. The mean 
of the last grade 8 class (1980-81) was significantly higher than the 
mean of the prior class in mathematics, based on each the fall and 
spring testings, and in parts of speech, language total, and reading 
comprehension, based on the spring testing, (jn the other hand, the 
mean of the 1979-80 grade 8 class was signif i^lyitly higher than that " 
of the 1980-81 grade 8 class in reading vocatj^uStary, The sex differ- 
ence for grade 8 was not significant for readinlg vocabulary or compre- 
hension. 



Achievements of Two Successive Longitu3inal Cohorts 

"Longitudinal Cohort 1 consisted of 163 students (80 males, 83 
females) who entered grade 6 of Webster Transitional School in 1977-78, 
remained in tfee school through grade 8 in 1979-80, took all of the 
achievement tests, and had mental ability scores. Longitudinal Cohort 
2 had 166 students (76 males, 90 females). The students of Cohort 2 
entered grade 6 one year later in 1978-79, 

Table 4,4 gives the results of the tests of significance (ANOVA) 
for Cohort 1 and the post-hoc comparisons which were conducted when a 
difference significant at or beyond the ,05 level was found. Table 4,5 
gives the same results for Cohort 2, 

The mean<oachievement of ^the girls, averaged across grades 6, 7, ^ 
and 8, was significantly higher than the mean of the boys' in parts of 
speech, sentences, and language total' for both Cohorts 1 and 2, The 
mean Achievement of the boys afnd girls was not significantly different 
in math, reading vocabulary/, or reading comprehension. 

The students of Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 gained significantly in 
parts of speech, sentences, language total, and mathematics between 
each successive testing, , Both cohorts gained significantly in reading 
comprehension from the spring of grade 6 to the spring of grade 7 and 
from the spring of grade/ 6 to the spring of grade 8 but not from the 
spring of grade 7 to the^^ spring of gta^ie 8, The mean of Cohort 1 in 
reading vocabulary was riot significantly different from one spring 
testing to the next while the mean of Cohort 2 in the spring of grade 
6 was significantly hlgjher than the mean. In the~sprlng of grade 7 and^ — 
grade 8, 

We may now turn to the three kinds of significant interactions 
for Cohort 1 and Cohort 2., The interactions are accounted for in the 
footnotes of Tables 4,4 and 4,5, Where a non-significant (NS) Inter- 
action involving gain by sex or gain by quarter was found, we conclude, 
that the bo^s and girls gained equally or that each quarter of the 
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Table k.k. Significant Differences (ANOVA p ^ •OS) in Educational 
Achievement, Gain from Grade 6 to Grade 7 to Grade 8, and Post-hoc 
Comparisons of Gain by Quarter Interactions for Longitudinal Cohort 1: 
Webster Transitional School ' 



Sex Gain GXS GXQ GXSXQ 



<• 

Parts of Speech 


<.ooiJ- 


<.001^ 


4 

.024 


NS 


NS' 


Sentences 


.oi??- 


<.001^ 


NS 


.001^ 


.035q 


Language Total 


• .001^ 


<.001, 


NS 


<.00lJ 
<.001 


.001 


Mathematics 


NS 


<.00l'' 


NS 


NS 


Vocabulary 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Comprehension 


NS 


<.ooi-' 


NS 


_ .004 


f NS 



^The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher tftan the 
mean achievement of the males. 

The gains for all possible pair-wise comparisons were statistically 
s'ignif icant. 

"^The gains from Grade 6 spring testing to Grade 7 spring testing and 
from Grade 6 spring testing to Grade 8 spring testing were statisti- 
cally significant. 

^The girls gained more than the boys from the fall of Grade 7 to the 

spring of Grade 7 while the boys gained more from the fall of Grade 6 
- to the fall of Grade 7 and from the spring of Grade 7 to the spring 
of Grade 8. ' ^ ' 

^The gain from Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 7 spritrg testing,was 
significantiy more for Quarter 3 than the gain for Quarter 1. The gain 
from Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 8 spring testing was significantly 
more for Quarter 3 when compared to the gain for Quarter 1 and for 
Quarter 4 compared to Quarter 1. . 

^There were no statistically significant pair-wise comparisons. 

^The gains from Grade 6 'spring testing to Grade 8 spring testing were 

significantly higher for 'the highest quarter (Quarter 4) when compared 
• to the second highest quarter (Quarter 3) ♦ 

®The gain from Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 7 fall testing was sig- 
nificantly higher* for Quarter 3, and Quarter 4 when compared to Quarter 1 
the gain for Quarter 4 was significantly higher than the gain for Quar- 
ter 2~. The gain from ^r^de ^fall- testing to ^rade~a-falL-4:eatingJ«aa — 
significantly higher for Quarter 4 compared to Quarter 1; the gain from 
Grade 7 fall testing to Grade 8 spring testing was significantly higher 
for Quarter 1 and Quarter 2 when compared to Quarter 4. 

-9 * 
No readily interpretable patt^em of differential gains by quarters 

and sex was identified. 
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Table 4.5. ' SigniAcant* Differences (ANOVA p i .05) in Educati6nal 
Achievement, Gain f^om Grade 6 to Grade 7 to Grade ^8, and Post-hoc 
Comparisons of Gain by Quarter Interactions for Longitud^inal Cohort 2: 
Webster Tratnsitional School 





Sepc . 


• Gain 


G X S 


G X Q 


G X S X Q 


Parts of Speech 


.oolj- 


<.'001^ 


NS , 


NS c 


NS 


Sentences 


.001^ • 


- <.00l2 


» NS 


.001^ 


NS 


Language Total * 


■ <.001 


<.001„ 


NS" 


• .014° 


NS 


^thematics 


'• NS 


<.001^ 


' NS / 


<.00l' 


NS 


Vocabulary 1 


NS. • 


<.001^ 


NS 


-.011° 
.022^ 


NS 


Comprehension 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 




NS 

. 



V — * 

The, mean achievement of the females was signif i.cantly higher than the 
-.mean achievement of the males. ^"^^ — 
^The gains for all possible pair-wise comparisons were statistically , 

significant. ^ 
\he Grade 7 spring and the Grade 8 springy testing mean achievements y 

dropped significantly from the Grade 6 spring te3ting. 

^The gains from Grade 6 spring testing to Grade 7 spring testing and 
from*Grade 6 spring testing to Grade 8 spring testing were statisti-^ 
call}^ significant. 

^The gain from, Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 7 fall testing was signifi- 

. cantly greater for Quarter 4 when compared to Quarter 1. The gain from 
Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 7 spring testing was significantly greater 
for Quarter 3 and Quartet 4 when compared t;o Quarter 1. The gain from 
Grade 6 fall testing^ to Grade 8 spring testing was significantly greater 
for Quarter 4 when compared to Quarter 1. 

^There were no statistically significant pair-wise comparisons. 

^The gain from Grade's fall testing to Grade 7 ^all testing was signifi- 
cantly greater for Quarter 3 and Quarter 4 when compared to Quarter 1. 
The gain from Grade 7 fall testing to Grade 8 spring testing was sig- 
nifican£ly greater for Quarter 1 when compared to Quar^^ 3 and 
Quarter 4. 
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class in mental ability gained equally. Only one of the I2^gain by 
sex interactions was significant. For Cohort 1 the significant gain" 
by sex interaction in parts of speech is accounted for by the fact 
that the girls gained more than the boys from the fall of grade 7 to 
the spring of grade 7 while the boys gained piore between the other - 
times of measurement. ^ , - ^ 

Nine, of the 12 gain by quarter interactions were significant! ' 
however, in four instances the gains of no two pdirs of quarters 6f 
the cohort were found to be significantly different (footnote 6). 
Moreover, as indicated In the .f ootnt)tes f or^ the other fiye significant 
interactions, relatively few the many possibly comparisons of the 
pairs of quarters at the several different times of testing were 
significant. 

. . 

Comparison, of the Average Achievemeiy^ and the Gains 

Made by Two Longitudinal Cohorts 

Analysis of covarlance, with mental ability tms covariate, was 
used in comparing the mean achievements and the gSins of the twcl 
successive longitudinal cohorts. Table 4.6 gives the result^ of the 
tests of significance and the post-hoc comparisons of gain^ that were ^ 
significant at or beyond the* .05 level. 

■ • '•/ . 

Th;^ overall acliievement of the girls combined for the two cohort^ 
and averaged acros,s the four times of testing was significantly higher 
thKn the boys dii parts of speech, sentences., language total', and mathe- ^\ ' 

matics while the differences wete not sJLgnificant in reading vocabulary 
or reading comprehension. (Recall that the diff^ence in mathemat:^s . 
was not significant for either C.ohort 1 or Cohort 2, separately.) 
Since there were no significant sex by fcohort interactions, the preced- 
ing findings regarding the differences between the girls and boys^ apply- . . 
to both cohorts. 

Tu^^i^ng to the Cohort comparisons, we find that the overall -achieve- 
ment of Cohort 2 was significantly higher than that of Cohort 1 inNread- 
ing comprehension and in mathematics and not significantly different in > 
thfe other four areas. \ K. . / ' • ^ 

Relative to the significant gain by cohort interactions,' the mean 
of Cohort*;! in reading vocabulary stayed abojat constant or increased 
somewhat while the mean of Cohort 2 dropped from grade 6 to grade 8 
and again from grade 7 to grade 8.' Although there was a significant . 
gain by cohort interaction for reading comprehension, no difference be- ^ 

t*een the two cohqrts between any liwcu. corresponding times^of ^jne^suire^ ^^^.^ 

ment was significantly different. The same is true of the gain by sex ^ 
by cohprt interaction. In mathematics. Cohort 2 gained' more than Cohort 1 
from' the fall of grade 6 to the fall of grade 7 and from the fall of 
grade 6 to the fall of grade 8.' 
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Table 4.6. Significant Differences (ANCOVA b < .OS) in Educational 
"Achievement, Gain from Grade 6 to Grade 7 to 'cjaderS, Interactions, 
^and Post-hoc Compariaons for Two Longitudinal Cohorts: Webster 
Transitional School 





. Sex 


Cohort 


S X (T 


Gain 


G X S 


G X C 


G X S 


1 

Parts of 


7 














Speech 


» 1 

*<.ooir- 


NS 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


.045^ 


Sentences 


<.ooi-^ 


NS 


NS 


<.001 


• NS- 


NS 


NS 


, Language 
T^taT 
















<.aoi^ 


NS 


- NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Mathema- 
















tics 


* ^1 

.038 


.002^ 


NS 


<.001 


-NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


Vocabulary 


.NS 


NS 


NS 


<.009 


NS 


<.ooi-^ 


NS 


Comprehen- 
















sion 


NS 


.001^ 


NS 


<.001 


NS ■ 


<.040^ 


NS 



^The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher ^han the 
mean achievement of the males. 

The mean achievement for 'Cohort 2 averaged across all times of testing 
was significantly higher than the mean achievement for Cohort 1. 
3 

Cohort 1 did not gain fromNSrade 6 spring testing to Grade 8 spring 
testing and from Grade 7 spring testing to Grade 8 spring testing. 
Cohort 2 dropped from Grade 6 spring -testing to Grade 8 spring testing 
and from Grade 7 spring, testing to Grade 8 spring testmg. 

^There were no statistically significant pair-visfe comparisons. 

\he gain for Cohort 2 from Grade 6 fall, testing to Grade 7 fall 
testing and from Grade 6 fall testing to Grade 8 fall testing wasT 
significantly greater than Cohort 1. 



^Relationship of Achievement Results to the Focused 
Planned Changes, Nbn'-specif ic Planned Changes, and 
Unanticipated Events 



One purpose of this cooperative research wao to relate the.rhangea 
in student achievement from year to year to the planned changes that 
the school made annually in its school processes and structures and in 
its implementation of the three improvement strategies* To accomplish 
this, the prior results of the cross-sectional ani^lyses of the achieve'- 
ments of thet successive grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 classes were ^ 
used* The results pertaining to the achievements of the two longitud*-* 
inal cohorts 'provide supportive information for the cross-sectional 
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results. The rationale for using the results of the cross-sectional 
and the longitudinal analyses in thisr manner in drawing causal infer- 
ences regarding the effects of the improvement activities on student 
achievement was provided in Chapter 2. Also, as explained in Chapter 
2, a significantly higher mean by a later class or cohort than an 
earlier class or cohort is regarded as a positive effect of the planned 
improvement activities; a significantly lower mean is regarded as nega- 
tive, and a non-significant difference is regarded as neutral. 

Table 4.7 provides a summary of the cross-sectional results per- 
taining to the successive grade 6 classes. The significant and nofl- 
significant differences are indicated, as well as the means and 
equivalent percentile ranks for two standardized reading tests. No 
conclusions are drawn related to the fall testing of the grade 6 
students- showt in Table 4.7 since these results reflect the students' 
a(fhievement prior to entering grade 6 of Webster. Relative to the 
spring testing of grade 6, the classes of 1978-79 and 1979-80 achieved 
significantly higher than the class of 1977-78 in reading comprehen- • 
sion. The equivalent national percentile ranks were 60, 67, and 67 in 
1977-78, 1978-79, and 1979-80, respectively. .The difference between 
the classes was not significant for reading vocabulary, even though • 
there was a slight gain in the percentile rank. This finding for 
grade 6 regarding comprehension is regarded as positive while that 
for vocabulary is considered neutral. / 

The summary for grade 7 is shown in Table 4.8. The means of the 
grade 7 class of 1980-81 were significantly higher than those dt the 
two prior years in parts of speech, sentences, and language arts 
total. The means in mathematics of the 1980-81 and 1979-80 grade 7 ^ 
classes were significantly higher than the mean of the 1978-79 class. 
The mean of each later grade 7 class was significantly higher than the 
mean of each earlier grade 7 class in reading comprehension. The 
^rade 7 class of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher in reading 
vocabulary than the grade 7 class of 1978-79. However, the 1980-81 
class achieved significantly lower in reading vocabulary than either 
prior class (the only negative finding for grade 7). 

The findings for the grade 8 classes, summarized in Table 4.9, 
parallel those for grade 7. The 1980-81 class achieved significantly 
higher than the 1979-80 'class in parts of speech^ language total, fall 
and sjpring mathematics, and reading comprehension. The percentile 
rank in reading comprehension was 69 in 1979-80 and 80 in 1980-81. 
The mean of the 1980-81 class in reading vocabulary was significantly 
lower than the mean of the 1979-80 class. (The only negative finding 
for grade 8.) 

The summary results for the two longitudinal cohorts are given in 
Table 4.10. The mean achievement -of Cohort 2 was significantly higher 
than the°mean achievement of Cohort 1 in mathematics and reading compre- 
hension and not significantly different in the other areas. 

This pattern of consistently higher achievements in 1979-80 and 
1980-81 by the later grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 classes as well as 
the higher mean achievement of the later longitudinal cohort is attribu- 
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Table 4*. 7. Summary of Findings R^rding Mean Achievement of Three 
Successive Grade 6 Classes and Percentile Ranks Corresponding to 
Adjusted Achievement Means: Webstpr Transitional School 



1978-79 

vs 
1977-78 
Fall Spring 



Comparison of Successive Classes 

1979-80 1979-80 



vs 
1977-/8 
Fall Spring 



vs 
1978-79 
Fall Spring, 



Parts of Speech 
Sentences 
Language Total 
Mathematics 
Vocabulary 
Coiiq>rehension 
Average Stu- 
dent N 



NS 


NA 


NS 


, NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


NS 


NA 


S+ 


NA 


S+ 


NA 


NC 


NS 


NC 


NS 


NC 


NS 


NC 


S+ 


NC 


s+ • 


NC 


NS 



180 



9 

Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 
1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 

Fall Spring %ile Fall— Spring. %ile Fall Spring 



%ile 



Parts of Speech 80.73 
Sentences 9,15 
Language Total 90.61 
Mathematics 44.85 
Vocabulary NC 
Comfnrehension NC 



NA 




82.86 


NA 




87.21 


NA 




. NA 




7.48 ■ 


NA 




7.45 


NA 




NA 




90.57' 


NA' 




94.92 


NA 




NA 




44.80 


NA 




59.56 


NA 




54.27 


6? 


NA 


54.67 


68 


NA 


55.29 


70 


52.79 


60 


NA 


54.^3 


67 


NA 


54.42 


67 



S+ The m^an c^f ^the class of the later year was significantly higher than 
the mean^f the class of the earlier year. 

NC No comparison was made since the fall^ testing did not reflect Webster 
educational program. 



NA Not administered. 
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Table 4.8. Summary of Findings Regarding Mean Achievement of Three 
Successive Grade 7 Classes and Percentile Ranks Corresponding to 
Adjusted^hievement Means: Webster Transitional School ^ 

' Comparison of 'Successive Classes 
1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 

VS ' vs vs 

1978-79 . 1978-79 ^ 1979-80 

Fall Spring Fall Spring" * Fall Spring 



Parts of Speech 
Sentences • * 


NS 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


s+ 


S+ 


NS 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


s+ 


S+ 


Language Total 


NS 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


s+ 


S+ 


Mathematics 


S+ 


NA 


S+ 




NS 


NA 


Vocabulary 


NA 


S+ 


NA 




NA 


S- 


Comprehension 


NA ■ 


• S+ 


NA 


s+ 


NA 


S+ 


Average Stu- 














dent N 


196 













zr—j 



Adjusted Means 'and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 
1978-79 ' 1979-80 198P-81 

Fall Spring %ile Fall Spring %ile Fall Spring 



%ile 



Parts of Speech 


119.27 


158,67 




120.20 


162.68 




137.28 


169.58 




Sentences 


20.46 


43.32 




22.38 


45.74 




31.23 


50.21 




Language Total 


lf9.75 


201.10 




142.77 


208.42 




168.64 


219.85 




Mathematics 


100.89 


NA 




116.19 


NA 




125.95 


NA 




Vocabulary 


NA" 


54.25, 


67 


NA 


55.61 


71 


NA 


52.53 


60 


Comprehension 


NA 


55.21 


70 


NA 


56.76 


75 


NA ■ 


59.13 


82 



S+ The mean of the class of the later year was significantly higher than 
the mean of the. class of the earlier year. 

S- The mean of the class of the later year was significantly lower than 
the mean of the class of the earlier year. 

NA Not administered. - , 
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Table 4,9. Summary of Findings Regarding Mean Achievement of Two 
Successive Grade 8 Classes and Percentile Ranks, Corresponding to 
Adjusted Achievement Means: Webster Transitional School 



Comparison, of 
Successive 
Classes 
1980-81 



Adjusted Means and 
Equivalent Percentile Ranks 







vs 


■\ 


1979-80 




1980-81 




1979-80 












Fall 


Spring 


Fall 


Spring 


%ile Fall ' 


Spring %ile 


Parts of 














Speech 


NA 


S+ ' 


M 


168.05 


NA 


172.03 


Sentences 


NA 


* NS 


M 


51.84 


-NA 


54.55 


Language 
Total 


NA 


* S+ 


NA 


219.45 


NA 


226.69 


Mathe- 














matics 


S+ 


s+ . 


159.03 


206.97 


168.66 


214.97 


Vocabu- 














lary 


' NA ^• 




NA 


55.32 , 


71 NA 


53.86 , 65 


Compre- 
hension 


NA 


s+ 


^ NA 


54.87 


'69 NA 


58.33 80 


Average 
Student N 


207 


r 











ERIC 



S+ The mean oj^ the class of tlie later year was^significantly 
higher theto the mean of ^Sk class of the earlier year. 

S- The mean of the class of the later year was significantly 
lower than the mean of the class of the earlier yeas* ^ 

NA Not administered. 



table primarily to the go^l setting with individual student? and fo^r 
groups of students that was started In 1979-80 and* Continued \ 
in 1980-81. The goal setting was accompanied by planningf and imple- 
menting more effective individual instructional programs in language 
arts 9 matheifiatics, and reading comprehension for Individual students, 
and for each group of students of each I & A Ujiit. Moreover, child- 
parent conferences were started on a s-^stematic basis In 1979-80 and ^ 
continued Intd 1980-81 • These conferences Included discussion* of the' 
child's educational program and also the child *8 progress or lack of 
it. The loss by the grade; 7 and grade 8 clas9es in reading vocabulary 
from 1979-80 to 1980-81 cannot be accounted for In terms of planned 
changes or unanticipated events, especially since there was a signifi- 
cant gain in reading comprehension* The reading vocabulairy curriculum 
of the school district; kindergarten through grade 10, apparently was 
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Table 4.10 Svumnary of Findings Regarding Me^n Gain and Mean Achievement of 
Two Successive Longitudinal fcohorts: Webster Trapsitional School ^ 



Cohort 1 




« 


Fall 
Gr.6 


Fall • 
Gr.7 


Spring 
.,Gr.7 


Spring* 
Gr.8 


• 


Parts of Speech X 
Sentences X _ 
Language Total X • 
Mathematics X 


84.36 
' 9.60 . 
9 3. '34 
46.79 


123.55 
22108 
145.47 
105.46 ' 


161. 0J/ 
44.87 
206.33 

162t-45^- 


3 

» 171.39^ 

53.55:: 

224.99^ 


> 




Spring 
Gr.6 , 


Spring 
Gr.7 


Spring 
Gr.8 






Vocabulary X 
Comprehension X 


' 55.36 
54.14 


« 

54.81 
^5.94 


55. 76 J 
55.36^ 






• 




CiShort 


2^ 




Cohort' With 
Higher Average 
Achievement 




Fall 
Gr.6 


Fall \ 
Gr.7 \ 


Spring 
Gr.7 - 


Spring * 
Gr.8 


Parts of S£eech X 
Sentences X _ 
Language Total X 
Mathematics X., 


83.86 
7.51 
91.36 
44.48 


124.08 
23.69 
147.80 
119.84 


163.29 
45.86 
209.15 
170.12 


3 

172.39- 
54.75, 

215.08-^ 


NS - 
NS 

Cohort 2 




Spring 
Gr.6 


Spring * 
Gr.7 


Spring 
Gr.8 






Vocabulary X _ 
Comprehension X 


55.80 
55.35 


55.65 
58.87 


53.46^ 
57.87 




NS 

Cohort 2 


^he student N for 


the first 


three tests 


was 163 


and for the 


last three it 



was 191. 

^The student N o£ all six* tests was 166. 

"^The gains for each comparison were statistically significant. 
-^The gain was not statistically significant. 

^The gain from Grade 6 spring to Grade 7 spring, and the gain from Graide 6 
spring to. Grade 8 spring were statistically significant. 

^Grade 7 spring and Grade 8 spring dropped significantly from Grade 6 spring. 
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not changed sufficiently in the middle school so as to be reflected in 
higher achievement by^fhe later classes of grades 7 and 8. 

} 

We observed that therj^was a considerable reorganization of the 
teachers and students iJHJo'I & A Units in 1979-80 due to a continued 
decline in student -enrollment. Six teachers were new to the school in 
1980-81. Furthe.rmore, planning for a new program of »perf orm^nce-based 
education in reading, language arts, and mathematics started in 1979-80; \ 
and the entering grade 6 class of 1980-81 took a totally different set 
of tests from those of the last grade 6 class reported in the present 
analysis. ^ 

These unplanned events and nonfocused planned changes singly and 
together did not contribute to the higher educational achievements 

noted 'for -1979-80 and~-i980«ai,^ — On the contrary^-th^ may^have been a ~ 

deterrent tp even higher achievement by the grade 6, 7, and 8 classes 
of 1979-80 and 1980-81 and also by the second longitudinal cohort. 



Results -Related to Student Attitudes 



The lOX School' Sentiment Index, Intermediate Level, w^s adminis- 
tered to the studfents of grades 6, 7, and 8 in April of each year 
1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-81. The test has 12 items designed to 
measure students' attitudes toward the teacher's mode of instruction, 
12 items for teacher authority and control, 12 items for the teacher's 
interpersonal relationships with pupils, 10 items for learning, 11 
items for social structure and climate, 12 items for peer, and 12 
items for general attitudes toward education, ihe student responds 
True or Untrue to the 81 items. The Webster staff added items to 
'measure the student's attitudes toward their teacher-advisor program* 

The mean percent of the students of grades 6, 7, and 8 for each 
of the three years who checked the rest)onse keyed as favorable is 
given in Table 4.11 for the seven subscores. Since the students did 
not sign their names, it cannot be inferred that the sn,:,^ students wha 
took the inventory in one grade also took it in the other two grades. 

The grade 8 students had more favorable attitudes than the grade 7 
students toward all aspects of the school situation except learning 
(equal), and more favorable than the- grade 6 Students, except toward 
the teacher-advisor program* The attitudes of the students of all 
three grades were considerably more favorable toward the teacher's 
mode of instruction, social learning and the climate of the school, 
and toward peers than toward other aspects of the school* Their atti- 
tudes were least favorable regarding learning, general attitudes to- 
ward school, .and the teacher-advisor programi 

. Our primary concern is with the change in attitudes from year to 
year. As shown in Table 4.11, the overall mean attitude of the stu-. 
dents of -all three ^grades was about the same for the first two years 
but slightly lower in 1980-81 than In any prior. year. The drop from 
1979-80 to 1980-81 was considerable in only one of the eight areas. 
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Table 4.11. Mean Percent of Favorable Responses ta School Sentiment Index for Three Successive Grade 6, 
Grade 7, and Grade 8 Classes: Webs.ter Transitional School 



Subscale 



GRADE 6 GRADE 7 GRADE 8 

78-79 79-80 80-81 X 78-79 79-80 , 80-81 X 78-79 79-80 80-81 X 



Teacher Mode of 
Instruction 

Teacher Authority 
and Control 

Teather interper- 
sonal Relation= 



ship with Student 
Learning 



79 84 75 79.33 79 80 74 77.67 86 81 81 82.67 
71 65 58 64.67 61 60 55 58.67 69 65 "65 68.33 



67 68 66 67.00 65 66 61 64.00 71 71 72 71.33 
6* 65 60 ,63.00 61 59 57 59.00 60 61 56 59.00 



Social Learning 
and Climate 

Peer ^ 



General 



76 79 66 73.67 79 78 
71 . 78 75 74.67 79 79 



66 74.33 83 
76 78.00 85 



61 60 62 61.00 66 58 60 61.33 68 



80 
83 

63 



70 77.67 
84 84.00 

65 65.33 



Teacher-Advisor 

Overall Hean- 
N = 



61 67 60 62.67 58 64 57, 59.67 61 * 63 60 61.33 

68.50 68.00 63.25 72.88 70.88 69.13 



68.75 70.75 65.25 



^22 221. 240 



229 240 221 



259 231 227 
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namely, social learning and school climate. These less favorable 
attitudes toward social learning and school climate in 1980-81 cannot 
be accounted for. We may speculative that the reorganization of five of 
the eight I 4 A Units in 1980-81, new teachers becoming part of the 
teams in 1980-81, and the greater attention given by the teachers to 
increase the achievement 'of some students contributed to the decrease 
in the students* attitudes -toward social learning and school climate 
in 1980-81. • ' ' . 



Conclusions 

jOne purpose of the present research was to determine the extent 
to which the Webster staff could implement the following improvement 
strategies: (a) arranging an appropriate J:'otal educational program' of 
courses and other activities for each student, (b) arranging an appro- 
priate instructional program 'in the subject fields of language, mathe- 
matics, and reading for each student each semester, and (c) setting 
goals for the students of each I 4 A Unit and planning and carrying 
out related improvement activities. The teachers were already arrang- 
ing indivixJual instructional programs for their students in language, 
mathematics, and reading in* 1977-78. In 1978-79 the teachers started 
planning and monitoring individual programs of the students in a sys- 
tematic manner. Each teacher served as an advisot to a group of 
students and' assumed this responsibility. Goal setting in language 
and mathematics and carrying out re la ted* improvement activities were 
started by all of the I 4 A Unit teams in 1979-80. Accordingly, all 
aspects of the three improvement strategies were being implemented 
quite fully in 1979-80 and 1980-81. 

Another objective of the research was to maintain an already 
satisfactory level of student achieve,ment in language, mathematics, 
and reading from year to year and to raise achievement that was re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. The later grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 
classes achieved as high or significantly higher .than the first class 
in all areas tested except in reading vocabulary. The students of 
each of the two longitudinal cohorts gained significantly in all areas 
from one grade to the next, except in reading vocabulary. The achieve- 
ments of Cohoxrt 2 were significantly higher than those of Cohort 1 in 
mathematics and reading comprehension and not significantly different 
in the other areas. Based on these findings we conclude that the Imple- 
mentation of the improvement strategies, and particularly the goal-setting 
strategy, was effective in producing desired student outcomes except in , 
reading vocabulary. Moreover, the attitudes of the students toward var- 
ious aspects of their schooling and the average daily attendance remained 
relatively stable from year to -year. 

The negative finding related to reading vocabulary, according to 
the principal, was related to a fundamental deficiency in the language 
arts curriculum of 'the school district that extends from the primary 
school into the high school. Insufficient attention was given tb 
reading vocabulary at all of the school levels. The loss of four 
teachers in 1979-80 due to lower student enrollment and the reorgan- 
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Izatlpn of 'six of the eight I & A Units probably affected student 
achievement negatively but this cannot be assured Inasmuch as student 
achievement was generally higher In 1979-80 and 1980-81 than In the 
prior year. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CARL SANDBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Cooperative improvement-oriented research was carried out-^with 
Carl Sandburg Junior High School for three years starting in 1977-78 • 
The objectives of this research at Sandburg as well as' the other 
schools were indicated in Chapter 2. The achievement areas selected 
for improvement at Sandburg were reading, language, spej.ling, and 
mathematics. Test information was gathered annually in science and 
social studies but the improvement strategies were not specifically 
directed toward these subjects. Maintaining or improving student 
. attitudes was a secon^ selected area. 

There were four Instruction and Advisory (I & A) Units in 1977-78. 
The research and improvement activities were administered by the prin- 
cipal through meetings with the team of each I & A Unit. There was no 
educational improvement committee The remainder of this chapter is or- 
ganized in ^he same manner as Chapters 3 and 4. 

1 

9 Staffing and Student Enrollment 



Carl Sandburg Junior High School enrolls students in grades 7 and 
8. It is the only junior high school in the Mundelein Elementary (K-8) 
School District, Mundelein, Illinois, a suburban district northwest of 
Chicago. There are four elementary schools in the district, but there . 
is no senior high school. The high school of the Mundelein High School 
District is adjacent to Carl Sandburg Junior High. The community con- 
sists mainly of white collar, middle class Caucasians. The staffing 
of Sandburg, the student enrollment, and the average daily attendance 
for three successive years follow. 





77-78 




79-80 


Principal 


1 


i 




Assistant Principal (part time) 


1 


1 


1 


Teachers 


24 


24 


21 


Counselor 


1 • 


1 


. 1 , " 


Aides 


2 


3 


'4. 


Classified Staff 


1 


1 


1 

♦ 


Learning Disability Teacher 


i 

* 


1 


1 
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"7 "7 TO 

//-7o 




"7 O OA 


Learning Center Advisor 


1 
1 


' 1 
i 


i 


V 

Part Time; 


• 


• 




School Psychologist 


.1 


1 

4 


1 


bcnool oociai woricer 


• 1 
i 


1 
i 


1 


Enrollment 


380 


346 


322 


Average Daily Attendance 


96% 


94% 


94% 


Data Gathered and Analysis 


of Data by 


the Sandburg Staff 



SData regarding student outcomes j^ere gathered annually* These 
data were summarized and analyzed by tHe stafi^ and used, in determining 
areas of possible improvements for the ensuing year* After the IsCst 
data collection in 1979-80, the data on each individual' student were 
analyzed by the project staff. The data gathering instruments, the 
schedule of administration, and the techniques employed by the Sandburg 
^taff for analyzing the data are now outlined. 

Otis-Lennon Test of Mental Ability 

Administration: Grade 7 in May 1978, 1979, and 1980. 

Analysis: Obtain the mental ability score from the test ptiblisii- 
er's computer printout for the students of. each of the school's 
four instruction and advisory units. Divide the students of each 
Instruction and Advisory Unit (I & A Unit) and total grade 7 and 
total grade 8 into quarters based on mental ability scores. Co?i- 
pute the mean mental ability of each quarter of each I & A Unit 
and of grade 7 and grade 8. Change the mean to the equivalent 
percentile rank using the test manual table(s). 

Metropolitan Achievement Test : Word knowledge, reading, reading 
total, language, spelling, mathematics computation, mathematics 
concepts, mathematics problem solving, mathematics total, sciende 
and social studies. 

Administration: Grade 7 and grade 8 in May 1978, 1979, and 1980.^ 

AiMklysiis Using the computer printout from the test publisher, 
enter the standatd achievement test scores of each student of 
each qyarter 1of mental ability. Do this for each of 4^he 11 areas 
tested. Compute the mean of each quarter in each area tested. . 
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Derive an equivalent percentile rank using the appropriate te^t 
manual table (s). This permits' gompatison of th.e meatKpercentile 
rank in achievement of each-quail^r with ita mean mental ability 
' percentile rank* * - t 

* 

. Locally constructed student ^^ttitude* survey ; Five scores — 
School, teachers, learning, peers, self* 

Administration^ Grade 7 and grade 8 ii;i December 1977, J«78, and 
1979. ' • . ' ^ 

Analysis; Get average percent of students of eacli grade 7, and 
grade 8 who, respond positively, negatively, and u^ccided to each 
item, to each subtest, 'and to total test, . ^ 

Information from school records ; Total enrollment as of SeptembefN 
1977, 1978, 1979, and perceritage -oibk average daily attendance for 



May 1977, 1978, 1979 



Improvement"' Strategies Implemented « ✓ 
} * ' ' by the ^andburg Staff 

The * improvement strategies worked out by the project director and 
the Sandburg st;]|fir were the same as those for the other schools as des* 
cribed in Chapter 2. One strategy was to arrange an appropriate educa- 
tioTxal program for the -individual student each' .semester of the school 
year. Another strategy was to arrange an appropriate instructional - * 

* program for^ each student enrolled in each course. The third strategy * * ♦ 
involved setting goals anad planning and carrying out related improve- ^ ^ 

ment activities either to. maintain or to.ra^se th^ achilevement of th€f' * ,^ ' 
students of each* quarter of each ejfdde in mental ability, * /' f 

^ the SandbuVg^ stfaff did not carry out individual e^icatiotial pro- 
graittning in a formal way* ^ Rather, this was done, informally by the / ' 
members of .the instructilOQal teams during the block of^time they had 
the students. (Jn the other, hand, the staff attempted to refine in-* . - , 
structional programming for the iadtvi^uaj,. student that wds already ' , / JS'l^P' 
being implemented in 1977-78.' * " ' - / ' 

An annual evaluation o^f the schoi)l*s edupativ€|[ processes >/as al- < ^-^y-'^c^^il^-^ 
ready being conducted in 19"77-78 and^t was catitipue4 each yipat Tth^jre*^ .^^"^^^^^^^ 
after. ^ external agency analyzed the scorejs of all t^ie^ students <^'/''\'^^:\: ^-.^^^^ 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test and the 0ti8-:Lenndn te,fet\o'f Mental^ 
Ability find presented an annual £pport with conclusions and; tecptertei^^^^ 
dations to the district superintendent. The district Supexrl|iitendej^t^, '^'^''-iU:-'-^{]c:^'f^ 
shared the report with the school board members and yaixii'tfa^^ 

fp^^ ^^-L-tt A. . A. £ J ^-L^^ ^^^^\i^^Lt '^^^^^''j'j^-i^-^i'L' r: j.^f 'H-^^ 

was a^ 
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pal from this analysis. In addition to this information, the princi- 

pal_Qould develop p.£Qflles for indtvLiAuftI^,udentB.,baa^d^an t he, inf or- 

mation from the computer printouts provided by the test publisher. 

During 1977-78 and prior years, the principal, with assistance of 
the counselor of Carl Sandburg Junior High, used the results of the 
external evaluation to' identify students with a low growth score in 
any subject* These students and their scores were reported to the 
rel,evant ac.ademic teachers. The teachers tried to identify possible 
causes of the low growth and to remedy them. 

The principal of Carl Sandburg Junior High School regarded the 
achievement of the students of both grade 7 and grade 8 in 1977-7.8 ad 
good to excellent. He based his jtfdgments on the conclusions- provided 
by the external evaluator. He inferred from the growt^h scores provided 
to him that although the students were not achieving at grade level in 
some academic subjects upon entering grade 7, £fiey gained or "grew" 
exceptionally well when in grades 7 and 8 at Sandburg. 

In 1977-78, the previously described method of analyzing the data 
by the school staff was started. The principal and his staff, with, 
consultation from the researcher, did their own summary and analysis 
of the test scores, using the test publisher's computer printouts of 
the student's scores. Table 5.1 givejg. the summary table that was pre- 
pared 'for the total grade 8 class of 1977-78. 

We see from examining Table 5.1 that the mean achievement percen-r.^ 
• tile rank in each subject field and the mean mental ability percentile ^ 
rank of each quarter of the students are indicated. EAmination of 
this table for grade 8 and another one for gtade 7 enabled the princi- 
pal and th^ relevant Igrade 8 and grade 7 teachers to ^ke three assess- 
ments. (The principal and the teachers*of the respective I-& A Units 

^ had similar tables for their' students and made the same assessments.) 
First, they estimated how well- their ^educative processes in each sub- 

^ ject field w^re working for each quarter of each I & A Unit and each . 
grade. (The possibility that the test did not have a sufficiently 
high top for some of the top quartei; students, particularly those of 
grade 8, was recognijfed.) Second, they compared how each quarter of 
the students in mental ability achieved across the 11 areas. Third, 
they estimated how well the students of each I & A Unit of gifade 7 and 
of grade 8' had achieved in* the different areas that were tested. 

<^ 

Based on these assessments, the principal and the staff of each 
I & A Unit vdeve loped plans to maintain or to raise the achievement 
, level of tne students of each mental ability quarter. They concen- 
trated on maintaining or improving the mean achievement of the stu- 
dents of each I & A Unit in the areas of language, math, reading, and 
^ spelling. This step* was implemented to a minor extent for the grade 7 
<!^^nd grade 8 class^^s 4jiring the second semester of 1978-79 and more 
^ completely in 1979-8o7 Howevet, even in 1979-80, concrete goals in 
terms of the same or a highep. level of achievement in relation to 
mental ability were not set in any subject field for all mental abil- 
ity quarter^ of grade 7 or grade 8. As we^ shall see latey, goals were 

^ J 
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Table 5-1 Quarters of Grade 8 Class in Mental Ability and Their Corresponding Mean Standard Scores and Mean Percentile 
Ranks, Based on Metropolitan Achievement Test, Advanced; and Mean Mental Ability and Corresponding Mean Percentile Ranks 
of Each Quarter Based on Otis-»Lennon Mental Ability Test, Administered 5/78: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 



^ LOCAL FOURTHS AND MEAN , 

Local . Local ^ Local Local Local 

Highest 1/4 Second l/A V Mean Third IM^ Lowest l/A 



Achievement Test 


National 




Nat ional 




National 




National 


National 




SS 
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SS 


Zile 


SS 


SD 


Zile 
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SS 
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97 


12.59 


58 


93 
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84 


26 


Keaamg 


111 


82 




Xl/X 


66 


96 


iy.23 


56 


90 


40 


81 


23 






84 




103 


70 


98 


14.13 


60 


92 


44 


84 


26 


Language ^ 




88 




106 


72 


99 


14.76 


56 


96 


^» 48 


79 * 


13 


Spelling 




88 




105 


72 


101 


12.80 


58 


^97 


48 


90 


24 


Math Computration ^ 


^ 113 


84 




102 


54 


99 


13.75 


40 


93 


24 


87 


17 


Math Concepts 


105 


75 




95 


52 


. 91 


13.07 


40 


85 


24 


79 


14 


Math ProblejK Solving 


' 114 


80 




104 


62 


99 


15.61 


44 


93 


31 


86 


18 


Total Math \ 


^ 117 


80 




106 


54 


101 


13.92 


42 


95 


26 • 


88 


12 


Science / 


111 


84 


/ 


100 




99 


11.14 


54 


96 


44 


88 


24 


Social Stfudies 


115 


84 




,103 


62 


99 


14.22 


52 




95 


44 


86 


18 




























IQ Score and National 


























Percentile 


123 


92 




110 


73 - 


105 


14.28 


'62 


100 


50 




21 


Local fourths are computed for the total 


number of Gra.de 8 students who 


were tested. 










SS ■ The standard score 


obtained 


from the 


Test 


Manual. 


SS « The 


Grade 8 


students* 


sfcores changed 


to 


standard scores 







Ztile - The percentile obtained from the Test Manual that is equivalent to the SS. 
SD - Standard Deviation (noted only for the Local Mean). 
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set in more general terms such as raising the achievemejut level of the 
-students in math problem solving* . - . ,^ — 



Description of Carl Sandburg Junior High Scho|)l 



as of 1977-78 




The description of Carl\S^burg Junior High School as it was ' 
functioning in 1977-78 starts with the school's philosophy jaJd con- 
cludes with an indication of its , research activities, Thi^~-descrii5!r 
tion-provides essential information for relating the student outcod^s 
of 1977-78 to Sandburg's organization structures and processes and ^jn-r 
provetaent strategies of' 1977-78 and also to the planned improvements 
that were made each year thereafter. * 



Philosophy 

The philosophy of Carl Sandburg Junioj High School is based on 
objectives designed to provide an .educational program that, will; <> 

Prepare students for effective participation in society through, a 
program of continuous individualized instruction. . 

Enable each student to develop study techniques that will benefit 
him/her in later grades. 

Help the student to develop the ability to make wise decisions in 
later life. 

Promote in each student a sense of fair play in his/her relation- 
ship with others, and a respect for others regardless of race, * 
creed, religion, or national origin. 

Develop in the student a realization and appreciation of his/her 
Qwn abilities and the abilities of others. 

Stimulate in each individual a desire to seek knpwledge, to ob- 
serve, to question, anfl to delay reaching a decision until evi- 
dence of an appropriate kind has been produced. 

Help the student recognize interrelationships of various fields 
and to be able to apply common concepts. 

Promote social, intellectual, cultural, emotional, and moral 
growth, as well as physical health. 

Help the student develop a reasonable, self-disciplined person- 
ality capable of recognizing and displaying reliable leadership 
and fellowship. 
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Develop an awareness in the'^student of the ne^d for guidance In 
planning his/her personal, educational, and vocational growth. 

_ Instill a respect for authority and discipline with the xmder- 
standlng that ch&ng^ Is possible through a democratic process. 

• Promote exploration into various areas of Interest which will . 
develop profitable use of leisure time. 

Instill pride In self, school, community, and country. 

Help the student realize that hls/h^r development Is the ultimate 
aim of education. 



Administrative Arrangements 

There are two administrators, the principal and an assistant 
principal. The principal is responsible for the dally operation of 
the school and for instructional supervision, improvement, and eval- 
uation. 

^ The assistant principal is a certified teacher who also teaches. 
She has two 45~minute periods of time released from her teaching 
duties to carry out her administrative work. Her major administrative 
duties are to monitor student attendance and to act in beha^lf of the 
principal ^during his Absence from the. building. 

The .groups through which the principal and assistant principal 
administer the school are an administrative team consisting of the 
principal and assistant principal; four academic t:eams of fout teach- 
ers each; one specialist team of teacheir's';-four departments that in- 
clude language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies; the 
teachers of each grade 7 and grade 8; *and the total faculty. Instruc- 
tional decision making is shared by the administrators and teachers in 
meetings of these groups and there is face-to-face communication between 
the teachers and administrators dealing with administrative and instruc- 
tional matters. • ^ 

In carrying out his administrative responsibilities, the princi- 
pal meets with groups as follqw^: ■ (a) the assistant principal daily 
from 8;00.to 8:30 a.m.;, (b) each academic team of teachers and the 
specialist team once per week, (c) the chairpersons of the four aca- 
demic departments once per month, and (d) the 7th grade teachers and 
the 8th grade teachers in alternating months. 

The school does not have an Instructional Improvement Committee 
or any similar group that works with the principal and assistant prin- 
cipal on schoolwide matters. Instead, the principal meetg regularly 
with the various groups of teachers and other staff as indicated in 
the preceding paragraph. 

A System-wide Program Committee (SPC) meets monthly. 'It is com- 
posed of two teachers and one administrator from each of the four ele- 
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mentary schools and the Carl Sandburg Junior High School. The district 
supei:lntendent chairs theSnonthly meetings of the SPC. The activities 
of the SPC Include eliciting ^nd receiving the suggestions^ made by 
teachers of the school district and dejaling with curriculxxm and other 
program matters. 'Ad hoc committees are formed by the SPC to work on 
particular curricular issues Members of the ad hoc committees are 
either regular members of the SPC or Btaff members of the district 
schools. The SPC as a group receives and* act>s upon the reports from 
the committees. If approved, the reports are submitted to the super- 
intendent, who acts directly on them or makes recommendations to the 
Board of Education. ^ - 

Organization for Instruction and Student Advising 

The staff of 24 teachers is organized into four academic teams, 
with a total of 16 teachers, and one specialist team of 8 teachers. 
Ninety to 100 students are assigned to each of the four academic teams, 
and each group of teachers and students in called an ItisJ|ilction and 
Advisory Unit (I & A Unit) . Each academic team of teachers carries 
out the instruction in language art^, including literature and ready- 
ing, mathematics, social studies, and science. Each team has one^» 
coiitoon class period each day for team plaiinlng and for dealing with 
other matters pertaining to instruction, evaluation, student advise- 
ment, etc. 

The specialist team is composed of the teachers of ptiysical edu*- 
cation (two teachers) , industrial arts (one teacher) , art (one teacher) , 
music (one teacher), home ec'bnomics (one 'teacher), the learning center 
(one teacher), the coordinator of the school's Title I program (one 
teacher), the guidance counselor, and the learning disability teacher. 
A school psychologist and a school social worker, who are assigned 
also to theelementary schools part time, occasionally meet with the 
specialise te^ and the academic team. The specialist teachers teach 
the classes in their own subject fields and serve as resource persons 
on an ad hoc basic to the academic teams. The team of specialist 
teachers and other staff spends a 45-mlnute period as a group each day 
in team planning and in dealing with other matters concerned mainly 
with instruction, evaluation, and student conduct. 

Each academic department has a chairperson who is elected by the 
department members. Department chairpersons and the team leaders re-- 
celve additional pay. Teachers act as informal advisors to the stu-^ 
dents of their I & A Units at any time during the day that they have 
the students for' instruction, but more often this occurs during the 
teacher's planning period. No other time is set a^lde for student 
advisement by the teachers. The guidance counselor, who does no teach- 
ing, consults with the teachers on student personnel matters and also 
counsels individual students. 

Students are assigned to the I & A Units by the principal and gui-* 
dance counselor prior to the beginning of the school year. Teachers' 
judgments regarding each student's achievements and personal-social 
characteristics as well as the results of standardized achievement 
^ \ 
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testing are used in making the assignments. The ^sslgninent process 
assures that each I & A Unit has a representative one-half of tfie 
student s'of^the grade. The "assignment yifeTds maximum heterogeneity 
according to levels of achievement, sex, and personal-social charac- 
teristics. 



Pattern of Curriculum and Instruction 

Courses . All students in grade 7 and in grade 8 take certain 
courses throughout the two school years, while other courses, also re- 
quired, are taken during certain semesters only. Students may elect 
to take certain of the courses in a particular semester; however, 

• there are no elective courses. 

1n>^accordance with school policies, all grade 7 and grade 8 stu- 
dents take each of ^iie following for one period daily during both 
semesters ; language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. 
The language arts includes literature, spelling, and>5ramftiar through- 
out the year and developmental reading for nine weeks of the year^ 
The students of each grade take physical education for one period 

* daily during one semester and during another semester they take nine 
weeks each of home economics and industrial -arts. During the school 
year they take nine weeks of each of the following for one period 
daily: career education, consumer education, developmental reading, 
^nd health. The seventh class period is a lunch period. 

There is a remedial program in reading for about 70 students who 
are diagnosed as having serious reading problems but who are not in- 
cjAided either as learning disability or Title I students. These stu- 
dents are placed in a reading skills laboratory and have -a full-time 
reading specialist as their reading teacher. Assignment to this pro- 
gram is based on the reading skills and comprjehension subtests of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test,, the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, and 
the evaluation and observations made by 6th grade teachers. 

Students wbo are diagnosed as having serious problems ,in mathe- 
matics are placed in a Title I mathematics skills improvement program. 
The same Title I reading specialist also teaches these students mathe- 
matics. Students are assigned to this. program based on the results of 
the math computation ,test of the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

Slightly more than 100 different minicourses were offered between 
March 13-23 of 1977-78, the two weeks prior to Easter. 

Instructional materials . The teachers in the academic subject 
fields and in most of the special fields use published learning pro- 
grams (textbook, audiovisual material, tests, etc.) that have been 
prepared to facilitate individualization. Most unipacs prepared by 
the teachers are geared to this primary set of published curricular 
materials. ^ However, other published and locally developed materials 
ate also referred to in the unipacs to enable the teachers to meet the 
needs of students of different interests, achievement levels, and 
learning styles. 
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Printed and audiovisual materials of many kinds are obtained by 
each of the academic departments, based on the recommendations of the 
-members of the academic teams^~ There is also an exchange agreement 
among the resource centers of the schools of the Mundelein School Dis- 
trict which enables teachers to select from a wide array of instruc- 
tional materials. 

All courses are organized into learning units of two weeks length 
for which there are related unipacs to guide learning and instruction. 
The unipacs are written by the teachers of the school. The school dis- 
trict provides funds for teachers to participate in summer curriculum 
projects. Besides writing new unipacs during the summer, teachers^ also 
revise their current unipacs. Most unipacs are revised every two to 

three years: 

\. 

Unipacs are written to include the following items: 

«^ 

one 'or more specific instructional objectives to^be attained 
by the student. 

materials to be used by the teacher^ and students. 

activities the student engages in to attain the objectives. 
* » 
Extracurricular activities . Extracurricular activities include 
intramural athletic activijties, interscholastic athletic activities 
and the related^ activities such* as cheerlea^ing, publications includ- 
ing a yearbook and a newspaper, and a science club. About 44% o!f the 
boys and girls participated in extracurricular activities during 
1977-78. * _ 

Programs for exceptional students . A Title I program is fuhc- 
.tioning that includes an average of 60 students of grade 7 and grade 8 
(combined) per yea,r, approximately 18% of the total ^ student body. 
Roughly hal^ of these students are in the program during each semester 
of the year. They receive instruction *ih reading and other language 
arts, mathematics, ar both as part of the' Title I instruction. This ' 
instruction is typically provided to groups of 12. Tutoring is arranged 
for some Title I students in any subject. *A Title I director, who is 
also a teacher, ,is assisted by a full-time aide in providing the Title I 
classroom instruction and tutoring. 

Twenty to 25 students of grade 7 and jgr'ade 8 (combined) are in a 
program for students with learning disabilities. A full-*tlme learning 
•disability teacher and an aide provide the special instructitfn for 
these students. They are mains treamed as early and ad much as possi-^ 
ble in all subject fields. Students with behavioral disorders and 
those of low mental ability are assigned to other schools of the 
county. 
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Educational Programming for the Individual Student - , 

A total edu cationa l program of course work' and other educatlona^^^ 
activities Is planned systematically each semester only for stuclents" 
with exceptional educatiofi needs* However, Individual instructional 
programming is implemented in each of the academic subjects. 

The academic teachers use unipacs that include instructional ob- 
jectives and related assignments and activities to achieve each objec- 
tive. Each student's instructional program in each subject includes 
attainment of the required unipac objectives* Enrichment in depth and 
in breadth is provided for students who achieve the objectives early. 
Extra help and out-of-class assignments are given to those who have 
difficulty. 

The unipac objectives for grades 7 and 8 in language arts, read- 
ing, and mathematics are drawn from a set of objectives that have been 
developed for kindergarten through grade 8 of ^ the district. The middle 
school staff has prepared the* unipac objectives in science and social 
studies. Each student's instructional program in each academic sub- 
ject, as well as the postassessment and the A-F letter grades assigned 
to students in the subjects, are related directly to these objectives. 

Assessment of the student's entering achievement characteristics 
occurs during the first week of school. It is based ori the results of 
teacher-constructed objective-referenced tests administered during the 
first week of school, the results of standardized achievement testing 
in the various subject fields during the preceding school year, and 
teacher judgments regarding the student's achievements and personal- 
social characteristics during the prior year of school. Assessment of 
the entering achievement level of students is done at the beginning of 
learning units in mathematics. Relatively little preassessment of any 
kind occurs in the applied arts. 

All students first work toward attaining the, required. instruc- 
tional objectives that arfe included in each unipac. The extent to 
which instruction is adapted to each student's entering achievement 
level and learning styles varies among the suljject' fields and teach- 
ers' preferences.^ The adaptations use different amounts of time for 
instruction and different kinds of instructional materials and indi- 
vidual and group activities.^ However, individual assignments are used 
much more than whole-class and small-group activities in most learning 
units of most academic subjects. In some subjects different materials 
are available for students to achieve the same objectives. 

In the fall, the principal alerts all academic teachers to the 
students who are below grade level in reading • achievement. The 
teachers give attention to those students by jfinding more activities V 
that do not require reading to aid them in understanding concepts and 
principles, and they also try to help the student to develop better 
reading*^ skills. 

Postassessment is related directly to the instructional objec- 
tives stated in the unipac. The predominant assessment procedure is 
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the paper-and-pencll test, but work samples, performance tests, and 
teacher observations are also used, depending on the subject field and 
the teacher's preference. 



Approximately 90-95% of the students attain the objectives at a 
sufficiently high level to be given an A, B, C, or D by the teacher. 
Students who master the objectives at a rapid r^te and get As or Bs do 
not proceed to the objectives of the next unit. Instead, they work on 
enrichment activities. Approximately 5-10% of the students do not 
attain the 80%. mastery criteri9n on the unlpac. tests. Nonetheless, 
these students proceed with other students to the next unit. Tutoring 
by the teacher, special assignments, and other forms of teacher help 
are given to these students to aid them master the objectives. 



Community Learning and Career Education 

> 

Field trips are used extensively in career awareness and explora- 
tion. Community resource persons come into the s^chodl and make presen- 
tations to different classes during the year. Career-oriented mini- 
courses, especially those in the spring, give students the opportunity 
to observe work activities in factories and service organizations of 
the communitygi 



Evaluation Activities ^ ^ 

Published tests &re used at the beginning of grade 7 to determine^ 
appropriate placement of students in reading and math. The' fates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test- is administered^ to all incoming 7th graders 
for the purpose of assigning students to the reading skills laboratory. 
The. Metropolitan Mathematics Test is used for assignment to , the mathe- 
matics skills laboratory. 



Evaluation of student progress by the teachers includes teacher- 
constructed paper-and-pencil tests, teacher observations, performance 
tests, and work samples. The evaluation procedures are related directly 
to the objectives included in the unipacs, Lettet grades of A-F are 
assigned to students based on their attainment^ of the objectives of 
each learning unit. Each learning unit contains a listing of possible 
activities and a corresponding number of quality points that a student 
will receive for completing each activity* A scale indicates to the 
student the number of points needed for an A, B, C, and D, 

The primary Instruments used in the annual evaluation of student 
achievement are the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test and the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test, The complete Metropolitan Achievement Test 
is given each year to all 7th and 8th graders, and the following sub- 
scores are obtained: word knowledge, reading, total reading, language, 
spelling, math computation, math concepts, math problem solving, total 
math, science, and social studies, (An^extemal evaluation agency uses 
these data in preparing an annual report to the superintendent of 
schools as was described earlier in this chapter,) 
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Program of Home-School-Coinmunlty Relations 

Communication with parents is accomplished through newsletters y 
parent-teacher conferences, interim 4-5 week progress reports, and 
telephoning. No formal arrangements are established for involving 
parents in any aspect of the educative process; however, the parents 
of 140-150 students involved in athletics function as an athletic . 
parents ' group . 



Internal and External Support Arrangements 

The teachers of each I & A Unit are provided a daily, common prep 
aration period which they use for team planning related mainly to cur- 
riculum, instruction, evaluation, and advising. Other periods are 
arranged for the principal to meet weekly with the specialist team and 
with each of the four academic teams and monthly with the four depart- 
ment chairpersons. 

Representatives of Carl Sandburg also meet with the district 
System-wide Program Committee for the purpose of reviewing the dis- 
trict curriculum, assuring articulation of the curriculum between the 
elementary sehoola and the junior hi^h schoelt^-and dealing with other 
program matters affecting the elementary schools, the junior high 
school, or both. Departmental committees meet regularly with high 
school and junior high school personnel for similar purposes. 



Continuing Research and Development 

In cooperation with the Wisconsin Center for Education Research, 
a comprehensive program of cooperative educational improvement re- 
search started in 1977-78 and continued through 1979-80. The main 
purpose of the research 'from the standpoint of the school was to 
maintain or to raise student achievement in language, math, reading, 
and spelling. The standardized achievement test battery was changed 
in 1980-81 and the data from the new battery were not analyzed by the 
project i 



Non-specific Planned Changes, Unplanned Events , 
^ and Focused Planned Changes 



For each of the three years of the study, the occurrences of any 
of the three following kinds of change are outlined: (a) unplanned 
events that in the judgment of the principal might have influenced 
student achievement or attitudes, (b) non-specific planned changes re- 
lated to some aspect of the school program that were not directed to- 
ward raising educational achievement in one of the 11 areas tested or 
students attitudes, and (c) planned changefe^focused on the improvement" 
student achievement or attitudes. 
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1977-78 



The research procedures and Improvement plans were formulated. 
Procedures already In place in 1977-78 for identifying and providing 
for students who were low in reading and math as indicated in the 
1977-78 description 'of the school were continued. 



1978-79 

Unplanned event 




None 

Non-specific planned change 

A large amount of noise resulted from the construction of a 
new gym and remodeling of the cafeteria and music room. The 
remodeling started in September 1977 and continued into 
December of the 1978-79 school 'year, 

A regularly scheduled intramural program was started for 
grades 7 and 8, when the new gym becatoe available, to re- 
place 'the less formal program of 1977-78, Continued into 
1979-80. 

Physical education was offered daily for both semesters, 
rather than for one semester* 

A federally-funded Title IV program was started to enable 
students to visit community organizations and facilities* 
Continued into 1979t80. 

A survey was conducted to deterjnine the possibility of ^in- 
creasing the achievement of the highest quarters of grade^7 
and grade 8 in science* The science teachers were given 
released time to review the present science program, visit 
other schools » meeti with textbook representatives, etc. 

An attempt was made to increase achievement of the lowest 
quarter of the grade 7 students in social studies by revis-^-^ 
ing the social stt^ies unipacs to include more materials and 
activities appropriate for low ability students. Continued 
into 1979-80. / 

Focused planned change/ 

/ . 

A staff developmi^nt program was conducted to develop a 
better understai^iiing by the staff .of middle-school adoles*' 
cents. / 

A Sandburg Parent Association was formed, and each academic 
team tried to use more effective communication techniques 

/ ^ 
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with parents. I.e., letters, phone calls, and teacher-^parent 
conferences, to Improve school/parent relatlonsh4;P&. 

A* remedial program was started in rea<Jing for the grade 7 - 
and grade 8 students identified by the I & A teams as 
needing additional help in reading (about 3% of the total). 
Continued into 19.79-80. 

A program was started for grade 7 and grade 8 students gifted 
in readings about 20% of the student body. Continued into 
1979-80. 

A remedial program and a program for gifted students were 
started in mathematics and language arts. 

An attempt was made to rai^e the reading achievement of the 
grade 7 and grade 8 students whose achievement was belowr ex- 
pectancy in tenns of mental ability by increasing the student's 
motivation and arranging better methods and materials. One 
teacher was funded during three weeks -TJf the summer of 1978 
to develop materials and activities to be used' wtth these stu- 
dents. A beginning change was made from almost exclusively 
individual assignments and self-pacing to some small group 
and whole class instruction. Program continued into 1979-80. 

More time was alloc^ited to instruction and additional instruc- 
tional materials were used to increase the achievement of the 
two quarters of the students of middle mental ability of grade 7 
and grade 8 in word knowledge and spelling. Continued into 
1979-80. 



Instructional materials for the above average students were 
changed to raise the achievement of the two highest quarters 
of students of grade 8 in math problem solving and concepts. 
The students of both grade 7 and grade 8 were organized for 
instruction into four ability groups based on their math 
achievemient test scores and teacher judgment. Some small- 
\group and whole-class instruction was started to replace the 
almost exclusive use of individual assignments. Continued 
into 1979-80. 



1979-80 



Unplanned event 

A school district committee, at the instigation of citizens, 
was foinned and met throughout the school year to consider 
closing either an elementary school or their only junior 
high school ^and going back to a K-8 elementary school plan* 
The committee recommended continuation of the present '^nior 
high schopl. \ ^ I 
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Lower enrollment resulted In three fewer academic teacliers 
being employed by the school than in 1978-7 9, As a-^esult 
the academic teachers and students were organized into three^ 
I & A units rather than fourP one combined grade 7 and 
grade 8, one grade 7, aiptd one grade 8, 

« ♦ 
Both grade 8 language arts teachers resigned _at*' the end of 
19^8-79 and were replaced in 1979-80.^ 




One grade 8, social studies teacher toofc^» one-year^ leave of 
absence and was replaced with a substitute teacher* . r 

Non-specific planned change"^ ' ' * % . 

i An altetnative class of 10 to 15 students who were having 
difficulty in their ^;mainstream^d classes was formed, ^ 

^ Aggrade 18 elective program was started in art, music, home 
economics, and shop, and mini-courses were offered in science 
and social studies* These electives and minicourses replaced 
the 1977-78 requirements in these areas* 

An alternative educational program was started in reading 
and loal^h for 15 grade 8 students identified as potential 
dropouts* 

Focused planned changes to increase academic achievement or stu** 
dent attitudest^ (The recommended improvement strategy related to 
goal setting f^r .groups of students was implemented in reading, 
language, spelling, and math by setting goals stated^ in general^ 
terms rather than concretely in terms of percentile rank< related 
to mental ability*) " 



iing 



A goal was set to increase 4:he total reading achievement of 
each student whose achievement was one or more grade' leyels 
below ^actual grade placement and to increase the mean iread^ 
ing achievement of each quarter of the grade 7 and grade 8 
classes for which the reading achievement percentile rank 
was below the mental ability percentile rank* The means 
employed included a more effective arrangement of instruc- 
tional methods, materials, and instructional time* 

A goal was set to increase student achievement in spelling 
and language* The amount of time given to spelling for both 
grade 7 and grade 8 was doubled and that for language was 
increased by one-fifth as part of a newly developed unified 
arts program that was carried out for one class period per 
day. . • ^^'4 

A goal was set to increase th.e achievement of all qu^rters"^ 
©f^grade 7 in math problem-solving* A 4^5 week math problem- 
solving course was developed as part of a newly developed 
unified arts program for grade 7, and it was required of all 



Us 



• gra^e 7 'students (preparatory 'Activities were tarried put by'' 
teachers in th^ summer of 1979) • ' , - ' - ^ 

^ An attempt was made to^iticrease the achievement of tha 
^jb "highest quarter of the studentsi of grade 8 in'lnath pfoblem * *' 
solving and math concepts by continuing the activities ^ 
started in 1978-79 and by offering advanced placement math- 
courses in adjoining Mundelein High* School or through Inde- 
pendenf stttdy* in algebra at Sandburg for all students scor* 
ing two or more years above grade level. 
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Results Related to Educational -'Achievement 

The results from the three sudcessive years of data gathering' are 
presented in this part of the. chapter. Standard scores from the a^ieye- 
ment tests and IQ scores from the jnental abiiity t^sts aire reported. 
Only the results of tests of significance are ind;Ccated in most of the " 
summary table% that follow. The original tables in which means and 
st^andard d^eviations api?e given are listed in the Appendix and are 
ported in Klausmeier, Serlinf and Zindler (1982). 



JParticlpating Students ' * 

*Table 5.2 gives the tot^ number of students, the number 8f boys 
and girls, and the mean mentaX ability for the three grade 7 classes 



Table 5.2. Total ^umber af Students of Grades 7 and 8 and Their Mean Mental Ability]' 
Carl Sandbu^ Junipr High School * 



1977-1978' 



WS-lfKIS 



SD 



SD 



1979-1980 



SD 



(Trade 7 



♦ Total 


, 181 > 


105.38 


12.47 * 


153 


106. 3(^ 


12*49 - 


158 


Hale 


102 


105.21 


12.59 


80 


105i*^6 

( 

^ 107.44 


*13.56 


79. 


Female ^ 


79 


105.61 


12i'38 


7i 


11/18 


79 




•108>3A 



Grade 8 

Total 
Male 
Female ' 



1 191 ^.lT^^^--44.31 
107. 104 .IBO 13.41 
84 105.64, 15.46 



168 106.13. 
93 • 105.83 
1^5 106*51' 



11.96 
11.74 
12.31 



160^ 105*10 
87 103.80 
73 106.64 



.13.33 
15.19 
10.61 



^Thla N equals all the atudenta of each class who took the IQ test. From 0% /o 5X of • this N 
dldnot take One or more achlavatttnt tests. ^ 
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and the three grade 8 classes* Three hundred seventy-two students 
took the mental ability test in 1977-78, 321 in 1978-79, and 318 in' 
1 979-80 • The total number of students enrolled in the same years was 
380, 346, and 322. The number of boys was greater than the number of 

♦ girls in each class each year until 1979-80^ when the number of boys 
and girls in grade 7 was the same. 

Two points regarding the mean IQ (shown in Table 5.2) may be 
Vmade. First, the mean IQ of the grade 7 class of 1979-80 (109.24) is 
Vsomewhat Kigher than the mean of the two earlier classes (105.38 and 
106.30), whereas the variation from year to year is smaller for the' 
grade 8 classes. Second, the difference between the mean IQ of the 
boys and girls varies from year to year, e.g., in 1979-80 grade 8 
boys « 103.80 and grade 8 girls = 106.64. 

« * 
This information is presented to provide a description of the 
student pggulation. It is not discussed further in this chapter. 

^ • \ ■ 

' ^Comparison of A^ievements of Three Successive Grade 7 ClassesX 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test Battery Form F, 1971, and the 
Otis-Lennori Mental Ability Test, 1967, Form J, were administered to 
the grade 7 and the grade .8 students at one-year intervals in May 
1978, May 1979, and May 1980. 

For grade 7 the number of students taking any one of the achieve- 
ment tests ranged from 172 to 178 (males 96-100, females 76-78), in 
1977-78, from 149 to 152 (males 78-80, females 71-72) in 1978-79, and * 
155 to 158 (males 78-79, ^^^^-^SmUsl^) in 1979-80. The mean IQ of 
the boys and girls of each clffss and the mean IQ of the total classes 
varied somewhat from year to year. Accordingly, analysis of covar- ^ 
iance, with IQ the covariate, was used to compare the mean educational 
achievements of the three successive grade 7 classes. Table 5.3 *sum- 

• marizes the findings regarding the significant differefces for class, 
sex, and for class x sex interactions. 

The difference in achievement among the three grade 7 classes was 
significant in six of the areAs tested but not in word knowledge, read-* 
ing, and reading total. Regarding the six areas in which the difference 
among the three classes was significant, the post-hoc comparisons showed 
that the grade 7 class of 1978-79 did not achieve Significantly higher* 
than .the baseline grade 7 class of 1977-78 in any area. However, the 
,1979-80 class achieved signif icaatly higher thantJiA- baseline class of 
1977-78 in spelling, math computation, math coffcepts, and math total 
and also significantly higher than the class of 1978-79 in spelling, 
math computation, and math total. We Aserve in Table 5.3 that the 
difference among the three grade 7 cl^W^ in language and math prob- 
lem solving was significant bulT that the post-hoc comparisons that 
involved only pairs of classes were not. However, the mean of the 
^ 1979-80 grade 7 clafes in these two areas was significantly higher than 
the mean of the first two grade 7 classes combined. 
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Table 5.3 Significant DiffttMcas (ANCOVA p < .05) JLn BducatlooAl Achlevt««nt and Poat-hoc 
Comparlaona for Thraa Succaaalva Grada 7 Claaaaa: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 

k \ 



Haln Effects Post Hoc Comparisons 



C X S 1978-79 vs 1979-80 vs 1979-80 vs 

Class(C) Sex (S) Interaction 1977-78 1977-78 1978-79 



Word Knowledge 


NS 


NS 


NS 








Reading 


NS 


.044^ 


.011^ 








Reading Total 


NS 


NS 


NS 






9 


Language 


.047^ 


<.001^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


§pelli!ig 


.009 


<.001^ 


NS 


NS 


• Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Math Computation 


<,001 


,002^ 


NS 


MS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Math Concepts 


^•013 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Math Problem Solving 


.042^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Total 


.opi 


,012^ 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 



^e Grade 7 Class of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher than the Grade 7 Claas of 1977-78. 

^e Grade 7 Class of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher than the Grade 7 Claas of 1978-79. 

^The females achieved significantly higher than the males. 
4 

The adjusted mean was higher for 1979-80 than for the two prior years combined, although no 
palrvlse contrast between years was significant. 

The naan achiavemant of tffe famAlaa of the two latar claaaaa vaa higher than the aaan of the 
lutlaa but about the aaaa for the flrat claaa. 



The mean achievement of the girls , averaged across the three 
grade 7 classes, was significantly higher than the mean of the boys in 
reading, language, spelling, math computation, and math total. The 
differences between the boys and girls were not &ignif icant<^ in word 
knowledge, reading total, math concepts, and math problem solving. 



A significant claas x sex interaction was ffiimd for reading. The 
mean achievement of the females of the later two cJ^asses was higher 
than the mean of the males but about the same for the first class* 
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Comparison of Achievements of Three Successive Grade 8 Classes 

The number of students taking any one of the achievement tests 
ranged from 184 to 188 (males 102-106, females 82-83) In 1977-78, from 
462 to 165 (males 90-93, females 72-74) In 1978-79, and from 157 to 
160 (males 85-87, females^ 72-73) In 1979-80* Table 5.4 Indicates the 
significant differences and, where the difference among the means was 
significant at or beyond the ,05 level, the post-hoc comparisons. 

The difference In Achievement among the three grade 8 classes was 
significant only In the four math areas. The. grade 8 class of 1978-79 
achieved significantly lower than the grade 8 class of 1977-78 In math 
problem solving. The grade 8 class of 1979-80 achieved significantly 
higher than the baseline class of 1977-78 In math coH5)utatlon and In 
math total and significantly higher than the class of 1978-79 In math ' 
computation, math concepts, math problem solving, and math total. 

The mean achievement of the girls, averaged across the three 
grade 8 classes, was significantly higher than the mean of the boys In 
language, spelling, and math computation. The sex difference In 
achievement yas not significant In any other area. There were no 
significant class by sex Interactions. 



table 5.4 Significant Dlfferencea (ANCOVA p < .05) In Educational Achievement and Pott-hoc 
Conparlsona for Three Succeaalve Grade 8 Clasaea: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 



Main Effects < Post Roc Comparisons 



C X S 1978-79 vs 1979-80 vs 1979-80 vs 

ClMs (C) Sex (S) Interaction 1977-78 1977-78 1978-79 



Word Knowledge 


NS 


NS 


NS 








Reading 


NS 


NS 


NS 








Reading Total 


NS 


NS 


NS 








Language 


NS 


4 

<.001 


NS 








Spelling 


NS 


4 

<.001 


NS 








Math Computation 


.001 


4 

..034 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 


Math Concepts 


.005 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Math Problem Solving 


.001 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Math Total 


<.001 


HS 


NS 


NS 


Slgn^ 


Slgn^ 



The Grade 8 class of 1978-79 achieved significantly lower than the Grade 8 class <k 1977-78. 
'The Grade 8 class of 1979-80 achieved significantly hlgharNshan the Grade 8 class of 1978-79. 
'The Grade 8 class of 1979-80 achieved algnlflcantly higher t\an the Grade 8 class of 1978-79* 
^The ftaalas achlavtd algnlflcantly hl^ar than the males. 
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Achievement of Tvo Successive Longitudinal Cohorts 

Longitudinal Cohort 1 consisted of 136 students (78 males, 58 
females) who entered erade^ 7 of Carl Sandburg Junior High School In 
1977-78, remained l^tiie school through grade 8 In 1978-79, and took 
all of the achlevQ^mnt tests and the IQ test ^ In 1977-78. Longitudinal 
Cohort 2 had 134 students (71 males, 63 females) who entered grade 7 
one year later In 1978-79. It Is noted that some students who attended 
school both years did not take all the tests and accordingly were not 
Included In the respective longitudinal cohorts. 

Table 5.5 provides the summary results of the ANOVA for each c^/hort. 
Significance at or beyond the .05 level Is Indicated. 

The mean achievement of the Cohort 1 girls, averaged across the 
two times of testing, was significantly higher than the mean of the 
boys In language. The differences between the boys and girls were not 
significant In the other .eight areas. 

The students of Cohort 1 made a significant gain In all nine 
achievement areas from grade 7 to grade 8. There were no significant 
gain by sex Interactions, Indicating that the boys ang^lrls gained 
equally from grSA^7 to grade 8 In all nine areas. There were no 
significant gain b^ quarter Interactions; the four quarters of the 
students In mental ability gained equally from grade 7 to grade 8 in 
all nine achievement areas. 



* Turning to Cohort 2, we find that the mean achievement of the 
girls was higher than that of the boys in language and spelling. The 
other sex differences were not significant. 

The students of Cohort 2 made a significant gain from grade 7 to 
grade 8 in all nine areas'. Only two of nine gain by sex interactions 
were significant. The significant interactions in ^reading and reading 
total are accounted for by the fact that the girls^gained more than 
the boys from grade 7 to grade 8. One of the nine gain by quarter in- 
teractions was significant. The mean gain in spelling of the lowest 
quarter was higher than the gain of the two highest quarters. One of 
the nine gain by sex by quarter interactions was significant, namely, 
for reading. The males of Quarter 3 gained significantly more than 
i:he males of Quarter 1 (lowest quarter), while the females of Quarter 1 
gained more than the females of Quarter 3. 



Comparison of the Achievements and 

Gains of the Tvo Longitudinal Cohorts 

The mean IQ of Cohort 1 was 107.33 whereas that of Cohort 2 was 
106.40. Analysis of covariance, with IQ the covariate, was used in 
identifying the significance of the differences in the mean achieve- 
mev^Xfs and the gains in achievement of the two cohorts. The Summary of 
tTie tests is presented in Table 5.6. 
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Table 5.5 Significant Differences (ANOVA p i .05) in Educational Achievement, Gain from Grade 7 to 
Grade 8, and Post-hoc Comparisons of Gain by Quarter Interactions for Longitudinal Cohort 1 and Longi- 
tudinal Cohort 2: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 



Cohort 1 



Cohort 2 





Sex 
(S) 


Gain 
(G) 


G X S 


G }f Q 


G X S X Q 


Sex Gain 
(S) (G) 


G X S • 


.G X Q 


G X S X Q 

• 




Word Knowledge 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS <.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 




Reading 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS - <.001 


.024^ 


NS 








ill? 




lit? 


ilO 




NS < 001 


2 

.009 


NS 


NS 




' Language 
Spelling 


.007 
NS 


^<.001 
<.001 


NS^ 
NS 


NS ' 
NS 


NS . " 
• NS 


.003^<.0()1 
. i003^<.001 


NS 
NS 


Ns' 

3 


NS 
NS 




Math Computation 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS <.001 


NS 


NS 


^NS 




Math Concepts 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS ' 


NS '<.Ot)l 


NS 


NS 


NS 




^ath Problem Solving 


NS 


<.oor- 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS <.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 




Math Total 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS '<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 





The females achieved significantly higher than the males. ^ 
^The females gained more than inales from Grade 7 to Grade 8. 

The lowest quarter of the students gained more from Grade 7 to Grade 8 than the two highest quarters, 

^The males^of Quarter 3 gained significantly more than the males of Quarter 1 (lowest quarter) vhile 
^ the females of Quarter- 1 gained significantly more than the females of Quarter 3. 
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Table 5.6 Significant Differences (ANCOVA p £ .05) in Educational Achievement, Gain from Grade i to ^ 
Grade 8, and Post-hoc Comparisons for Two Longitudinal Cohorts: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 







(C) 


i^CA. \^ / 


r X <? 




d y r 


fl Y <? 


n y P Y q 

Vj A VI A O 


Word Knowledge 


NS 




NS' 


NS ' 


<.001 


NS 


• 028^ 


NS 


Reading 


NS 




NS 


NS 


<.001* 


NS 


NS ^ 


NS 


Reading Total 


NS 


\ 


NS 


NS 


< 001 


NS 


A 

nnft 


NS 


Language 


• NS 




<.001^ 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Spelling 


NS 


t 


<.001^ 


NS 


<.001 


^ *3 
.031 


NS 


NS 


Math Computation 


.004^ 

• 




NS 


NS 


<.001 


3 

.oir 


NS 


NS 


Math Concepts 


.003^ 


i 


NS 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


- NS 


Math Problem Solving 


- .014^ 






,. NS 


<.001 


.005^ 


NS 

* 


NS 


Math Total 


.001^ 




NS 


NS 


<.001 


.002^ 


NS 


NS 
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The mean achifevem'e*nt of^ Cohort 2 was significantly higher than the mean of Cohort 1. 

The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean of the males. 

J • 

Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 1. 



The females gained significantly more than the males. 
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The adjusted mean of Cohort 2, averaged across the two times of 
testing, was significantly higher than that of Cohort 1 in math compu- 
tation, math concepts, math problem solving, and math total. The dif- 
ference in achievement between the cohorts was not significant in the 
other five areas. 

There were two significant difference! between the achievements 
of the boys and girls. The mean achievement of the girls of the two 
cohorts combined, averaged across the two times of testing, was sig- 
nificantly higher than the mean of the boys in language and spelling. 
The differences between the girls* and boys' mean .achievements were 
not significant in the other seven areas. 

The students of the two cohorts combined gained significantly- 
between the two times of testing in all nine areas. There were four 
significant gain by cohort interactions. Cohort 2 made a larger gain 
than Cohort 1 in sj^^ling, math computation, math problem solving, and 
math total. In the other five areas there was no significant differ- 
ence between the gains of the two cohorts. 

The girls of the two cohorts combined gained significantly more 
in word knowledge and in reading than did the boys. In the other seven 
achievement areas, the differences in the gains between the boys and 
girls were not significant. The gain by sex by cohort interaction was 
not significant in any of the nine areas. 



Relafl^ionship of Changes in Educational Achievement 
to Implementation of the Improvement Strategies 
and Unanticipated Events 



One main purpose of this research was to relate the changes in 
student achievement from year to year to the planned changes that the 
staff made annually in implementing the improvement strategies. The 
rationale for using**the cross-sectional results regarding student 
achievement and also the mean achievement of the successive longitu- 
dinal cohorts, rather than the gains in achievement of the cohorts, in 
detennining this relationship was presented in Chapter 2. 

It should be recalled that the 1977-78 testing was done in May 
1978* The results were tabled and interpreted by the staff during the 
first semester of the 1978-79 school year. Only minor improvement ac- 
tivities were planned and .carried out during the second semester of 
1978-79. Therefore, the comparison of the achievements of the 1978-79 
class with the 1977-78 class is regarded as unrelated to changes in 
the Implementation of the improvement strategies. 

The cros3-sectional results pertaining to three successive grade 
7 and grade 8 classes presented in the preceding part of this chapter 
are summarized in Table 5.7. The mean scores and national percentile 
ranks equivalent to the adjusted means are presented to enable the 
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Table 5.7 Suanary of Findlnga Regarding Kean Achievement of Three Succeaslve Grade 7 
and Grade 8 Classea and Percentile Ranks Corresponding to Adjusted Means: Carl 
Sandburg Junior High School 



Coaparlson of Adjusted Means and 

Successive Classes Equivalent Percentile Ranks 

3^ 78- 79 19 79-80 19 79-80 19 77- 78 19 78- 79 19 79-80 

vs vs vs _ _ 

1977-78 1977-78 1978-79 X Zlle X Zlle X %lle 



di^ade 7 



Reading Total 


NC 


NC 


NC 


92.96 


62 


92.36 


61 


93.36 


64 


Language 


NS 


•ns 


NS* 


94.76 


56 


94.62 


56 


97.09 


62 


Spelling 


NS 


s+ 


S+ 


95.11 


61 


95.20 


61 


98.54 


69 


Math Computation 


NS 


s+ 


S+ * 


95.31 


44 


96.68 


47 


99.79 


59 


Math Concepta 


NS 


s+ 


NS 


88.58 


49 


90.44 


54 


91.33 


58 


Math Problem Solving 


NS 


NS 


NS* 


95.56 


49 


95.72 


49 


97.91 


54 


Math Total 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


98.22 


49 


99.32 


53 


101 . 72 


61 


Average Student N 








173 




149 




157 




rade 8 




















Reading Total 


NC 


NC 


NC 


97.96 


60 


97.37 


59 


97.75 


60 


Language 


NC 


NC 


NC 


100.80 


60 


99'. 17 


56 


99.51 


57 


Spelling 


NC 


NC 


NC 


99.86 


54 


98.11 


50 


99.14 


52 


Math Conputatloa 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


98.77 


39 


98.19 


36 


101.74 


53 


Math Concepta 


NS 


NS - 


s+ 


91.31 


42 


90.39 


38. 


93.44 


49 


Math Problem Solving 


S- 


NS 


SV 


99.13 


44 


96.61 


37 


100.41 


47 


Math Total 


NS 


S+ 


s+ 


101.68 


45 


100.12 


39 


103.99 


50 


Average Student N 






• 


188 




i64 




159 





S+ The maan of the class of the later year was significantly hlgjier than the mean of the 
claaa of the earlier year. 

S- The maan of the claaa of tha later year was significantly lower than the mean of the 
clasg of tha earlier year. 

NC Font-hoc not computed since the difference among the successive classes was not signif- 
icant at tha .05 level. 

* The adjuatad mean vaa higher for 1979-80 than for both prior yeara combined. 
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reader to get a better estimate of the amount of change from year to 
year. The two subtests in reading are not included in the table, in- 
asmuch as--fLl43Mied improvements, *as noted earlier in this chapter, were 
not related to the specific areas measured by the subtests. On the 
other hand, planned improvements wer^ carried out related to one or 
more specific areas of mathematics. 

The achievement of the grade 7 class of 1978-79 was riot signifi- 
cantly different from that of the grade 7 class of 1977-78 in any of 
the seven areas.. The achievement of the grade 8 class of 1978-79 was 
not significantly different from that of the grade 8 class of 1977-78 
in six areas. The grade 8 class of 1978-79. achieved significantly 
lower than the grade 8 class of 1977-78 in math problem solving. This- 
lack o^ significantly higher achievement as well as the lower achieve- 
ment in math is attributed to the following conditions. First, no 
planned improvements were made in 1978-79 that affected a large number 
of students of either grade 7 or grade 8. The other minor planned 
changes werre implemented relatively late in 1978-79. Second, six --'^ 
non-specific planned changes were implemented in 1978-79. These ac- 
tivities took a large amount of time of the principal and a consid- 
erable amount of time of the teaching staff. 

Moving to 1979-80, we see that the grade 7 class of 1979-80 
achieved significantly higher than the baseline class of 1977-78 in 
spelling, math computation, math concepts, and math total and signifi- 
cantly higher than the 1978-79 class in spelling, math computation, 
and math total. The adjusted mean of the 1979-80 grade 7 class was 
significantly higher than that of the two prior grade 7 classes com- 
bined in language and in math problem solving. .The grade 7 class of 
1979-80 did not achieve significantly different from th^^ classes of 
1977-78 and 1978-79 in reading total. 

, The grade 8 class of 1979-80 achieved'' significantly higher than 
the grade 8 class of 1977-78 in math computation and math total and 
significantly higher than the grade 8 class of 1978-79 in math compu- 
tation* math concepts, math problem solving* and math total. The 
grade 8 class of 1979-80 did not achieve significantly differently 
from the two earlier classes in reading tatal, language, and spelling. 

Table 5.8 iftresents a summary of the differences in achievement 
between the^.twp longitudinal cohorts. The achievement of longitudinal 
Cohort 2, averaged across the two times of testing, was significantly 
higher than the mean of longitudinal Cohort 1 in the four math areas 
and not significantly different in the three language arts areas. 
|his result is highly supportive of the preceding cross-sectional re- 
sults for grades 7 and 8. 

The planned changes related to the preceding positive results are 
as follows: using the goal setting-^^rategy in 1979-80 and using the 
instructional programming strategy more effectively, increasing the 
amount of time allocated to spelling and language in 1979-80, and 
starting the math, problem solving course in 1979-80 for the grade 7 
students and the special mat)x activities for the high achieving grade 
8 math students. The 'planned changes of 1979-80 not accompanied with 
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Table 5,8 Summary of Findings Regarding Mean Gain and Mean Achievement 
of Two Successive Longitudinal Cohorts: Carl Sandburg Junior High School 



Cohort with 

Comparison of Mean Gain Made by Each Cohort Higgler Average 
from Grade 7 to Grade 8 Achievement 



_ Cohort 1 _ _ 
. X X X X 

Gr.. 7 Gr. 8 Gain Gr. 7 



cAiort 2 _ 
X X 
Gr. 8 Gain 



Reading Total 


93.20 


99.13 


5.93* 


92.11 


98.60 


6.49* 


NS 




Language 


96.76 


100.57 


3.81* 


95.99 


roo.25 


4.26* 


NS 




Spelling 


95.35 


99.01 


3.66* 


94.50 


100.04 


5.54* 


US. 




Math 

Computation 


94.99 


98.94 


3.95* 


96.11 


102.16 


6.05* 


Coh. 


2 


Math Concepts 


88.04 


91.43 


3.39* 


90.07 


93.30 


3.23* . 


Coh. 


2 


Math Problem 
Solving 


94.97 


97.71 


2.74* 


95.01 


100.51 


5.50* 


Coh. 


2 


Math Total 


97.71 


•101.13 


3.42* 


98.77 


104.16 


5.39* 


Coh. 


2 



Student N 



136 



134 



* The gain from Grade 7 to Grade 8 was statistically significant (p < .001). 



a significant increase in achievement were related to reading for 
grade 7 and to reading, language, and spelling for grade 8. 

Only three non-specific activities were carried out in 1979-80 in 
comparison with six in 1978-79. This probably contributed to the 
greater incidence of higher achievement in 1979-80. The three unan- 
ticipated events of 1979-80 — the year-long study to determine the 
possibility of closing the junior high school, the lower enrollment 
accompanied with the loss of three academic teachers, and the loss of 
the two grade 8 language arts teachers through resignation — ^were 
judged by the principal to have had a strong negative effect on 
grade 8 student achievement in language and spelling and to a lesser 
extent In reading. 
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Results Related to Student Attitudes 



A locally constructed attitude inventory bf 25 items was adminis- 
tered to the grade 7 and grade 8 students in the second week of 
December of each year. Five items measure the Wudents* attitudes 
toward each of the following: school, teacher Sj^teaajaing, peers, and 
self. The student responded! to each item with agree, undecided, or 
disagree. 

To facilitate suiimarizing the re^sults, a mean rating for each 
item was obtained by assigning a 3 to the choice indicative of a 
favorable attitude, 2 to undecided, and 1 to the choice indicative of ^ 
an unfavorable attitude. The percentages for each item were multi- 
plied by 3, 2, and 1, and the sum of these was divided by ^. The maan 
ratings for each item, each of the five parts, and the total inventory 
follow in Table 5.9. A difference between ratings of .10 or greater 
is regarded by the first author as of practical importance. 

The mean for the total inventory for grade 7 was slightly higher 
each successive year (2.43, 2.47, 2.53). The increasingly higher mean 
resulted mainly from more favorable attitudes toward School each succes- 
sive year (2.35, 2.55, and 2.68) and toward teachers (2.49, 2.60, 2.61). 
Attitudes toward learning, peers, and self remained about the same from 
y^ar to year. 

The mean for the total, inventory for grade 8 remained abojut the 
same from year to year. However, the grade 8 students' lattitiides to- 
ward school became considerably more positive in 1979-80 (2.21, 2.22, 
and 2.53). ' The grade 8 students' attitudes toward their teachers, 
learning, peers, anS" self were generally less positive in 1978-79 than 
in 1977-78 and more positive again in 1979-80. 

Two main conclusions with respect to the change in attitudes may 
be drawn from these results.* First, the grade 7 students' attitudes 
toward the school and toward the teachers increased moderately from 
the first to the third year while their attitudes toward learning, 
their peers, and self remained constant. Second, the grade 6 stu- ^ . 
dents' attitudes toward the school increased moder^tftly from the first 
to the third year while thgir attitudes toward^^tKeir tekchers, learn- 
ing, their peers, and self remained relatively constant.! 

flow can the changes in attitudes be ebtplained? Two focused plan- 
ned changes are probably associated with the more favorable attitudes 
toward school by the students of both grades 7 and 8 and by the stu- 
dents of grade 7 to teachers? the staff development program of 1978-79 
designed to develop a better understanding of middle school adolescents, 
and the improvement of home-school relations through the formation of \ 
a Sandburg Parent Association and the use of other techniques to promote 
more effective communication with parents. The non-specific" planned 
events of 1978-79 that may 'have contributed to the more favbrable 
attitudes toward school were starting the inlramural athletic program 
in 1978-79 and the elective program in the alljted arts. More attitude 
changes in a favorable direction might have occurred in 1979-80 except 
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T«bl« S-9 >Uajf Ratlnx* of Attltudta of Oracle 7 and Grad* 8 Studanta: Carl Sandburt 
Junior Blgh School 



T 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 

-¥ 



School 



^2. 
7. 
12. 
17. 



proud to be In this school. 
I with I could go to a 4^fferent School. 
Thl8 school has too aany rules!!. 
Students at this schoal have a lot of 
school spirit. 

This s^ool needs a lot ^of iaprovement . 
TOTAL 



Teacher 



77-78 


•78-79 


79-80 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


# 








« 




2. 54 


2.73 


2.81 


2.23 


2.38 k, 


2.74 


2.70 


2.68 


2.74 


2.45 


2.60 ' 


2.70 


2.27 


2.37 


^2-48 


2.03 


2.10 


2.18 


2.04 


2.39 


2.62 


2.26 


2. ,09 


2<64 


2.20 




2.77 


2.06 


1.93 


2.37 


* 2.35 




2.68 


2.21 


2.22 


2.53 















1. I think I have very ^ood teachers. 
6. The teachers here try to be fair v£t 

^all students. 
11. My teachers seen to care hov I am 

doing In school. 
16. My teach er^ a re well prepared when they^meet / 

their clfasses. * 
21. My teachers enforce all the school rules 
equally. 

TOTAL • . , 

Learning 

c ♦ 

4. I think my classes are very boring. 

9« I think my schoolwork Is too hard. 
14. I usually understand my school assignments. 
19. I am satisfied with what I am learning In , 
school. 

24. I get mixed ixp s lot in my schoolwork. 
TOTAL 

Peers 

3. Most of the students in this school are 
friendly. 

8. I /have a lot of ftiends in school. 
13. The students in ttiis school are nice -kids. 
18. My closest fripds are students at this scho9l. 
23. Most of my friends want to do what I want to do. 
TOTAL ^ 



Self 

5. 
'10, 
15. 
* 20. 
^ 25. 



Most of my teachers like me. 
\ sometimes wish that I were someone else. 
Many times I ^m in trouble at school. 
My schoolwork la very good moat o€ the Ame'. 
Most of the children in my classes like me. . 
TOTAL 

INVENTORY TOTAt ' . 



2.69 


2.81 


2.65 


2.51 


2.59 


2.71 


2-67 


2.59 


2.33 


2-51 


2.65 


2.71 


4,2.61 


2.50 


2.61 


2.67 


2.59 


*2.64 


2.37* 


2-47 


2.30 


2.26 


2.19 


2.37 


2.20 


2.60 


2.61 


2'. 54 


2.42 


2/«l 



2.52 
2.53r 



2.31 
2.49 



2.37 2.41 2.50 2.26 

2.59 2.53 2.58 2.51 

2.67 2.47 2.63 2.62 

2.65 2.69 2.71 ^ 2.59 

2.31 2.22 2.40 '2.25 

2.52 2-46 J2.56 2.45 



2.22 
2.35 
2.52 



2.18^ 
2.50 
2,53 



2.46 2.56 
2.21 
'2.35 2.40 



^ 2.33 


2.33 


2.32 


2.47 


2.41 


2.31^ 


• 2.^8 


2.49 


' 2.71 


2.66 


2.66 


2.68 


2.^9 


2.2^1 


2.22 


2.42, 




2.-22 


2.49 


2.55 


2.59 


2.52 




2.66 


2.03 


2*00 


2.08 


*2.13 


2.19 


2*08 


2.36 


2.32 


2.38 


2.43 


2.39 • 


I.Z9 



2.39 

2.10 

2-63. 

2.47 

2.50^ 

2.-42* 



43 
02 
60 
49 
4^6 
40 



2.43 _ 2.47 



2.37 


2.48 


2.34 


2.40 


2.00 


2.10 


2.07 


2.00 


2.73 


2.58 


2.48 


2.65 


2.53 


2.4a 


2.43 


2.48 


2.50', 


2.^8* 


2;35 


2.55 


2*43 


* 2-^41 


2.33 


2.42 


2.53 


• 2.41 


2.34 


2.44 
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for two unanticipated events in 1979-80: the year-long study to deter- 
mine the closing of either an elementary school or the junior high 
school and the presumed lower teacher morale that accompanied the loss 
of three academic Preachers because of lower school enrollment. The 

that attitudes of the grade 7 and grade 8 students toward learn- 
ing, self*, and peers did not become more favorable appears unrelatable 
to the planned improvements* 



Conclusions 



ERIC 



One purpose of the present research was to determine the extent. 
- to which the Sandburg staff could implement three improvement strat- 
egies: (a) arranging an appropriate total educational program of 
courses and other activities for each itudent, (b) arranging an appro- 
priate instructional program in the subject fields of language, mathe- 
matics, reading, and spelling for each student each semester, and 
(c) setting goals foT%tJi€ students of each I & A Unit and planning and 
carrying out related Improvement activities* The teachers did not plan 
and monit^ individual Educational programs of the students formally* 
Already in 1977-78,. they .were arranging individual instructional pro- 
grams for the students in all of the academic subjects and were serving 
informally as educational advisors. to the students* The continuing 
teath^rs refined their instructional programming practices each year* 
Goal setting in readingi language, spelling, and mathematics and 
carrying 'out related iinprovement activities^ was started in 1979^80. 
Accordingly, the instructional progr&ning and the goal-setting 
strategy were implemented concurrently for the 'first time in 1979-80* 

Another objective of the research was to maintain a satisfactory 
level of student achievement in language, math, reading, and spelling 
and to raise achievement that was ^regarded as not satisf actory* The 
grade 7 class of ^1979-80 achieved significantly higher than the class 
of .1977-78 in spelling, math computation, math concepts, and math total, 
not significantly different in reading total, and significantly higher 
than the classes combined of 1977-78 and 1978-79 in language and math 
probl^ solving* The 1979-80 class was also significantly higher than 
the class of 1978-79 in spelling, math computation, and math total* 
The grade 8 class of 1979-80 achieved significantly higher than the 
class of 1978-79 in all four mathematics areas and not significantly 
different in reading, language, i^and spelling, and significantly higher 
than the baseline class of 197/-78 in math computation and math total 
and not significantly different in the other areas* There was only 
one significantly- lower achievement by a later class (1978-79 vs* 
1977-78) and It was followed by the next class achieving significantly 
higher (1979-80 vs* 1978-79)* The students of each of the two longitud- 
inal cohorts gained significantly in all seven areas from grade 7 to 
grade 8* Moreover, the achievements of the second cohort were signifir- 
cantly higher than those of the first cohort in the four mathematics 
areas* The attitudes of the students toward school remained stable or 
improved from the first to the last year* The attendance of the stu- 
dents was about the same from year to year* The small difference in 
attendance is attributable mainly to differences in winter weather 
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conditions, official ^xmual holidays, and vacation periods. Based on 
these findings' we conclude that the concurrent Implementation of the 
instructional programming and goal-setting strategies were quite effec- 
tive in producing desired student/ outcomes. 

The principal felt that havii^g both grade 8 language arts teachers 
new to the school in 1979-80 affected grade 8 student achievement in 
language and spelling negatively. 1 The teachers were unfamiliar with 
the curriculum and the instnictiortal programming practices; and the 
principal, because of time constraints, c6uI3 not offer as much assis- 
tance to them as they required. The loss of three, teachers in 1979-80 
due to lower enrollment and the accompanying reorganization of the four 
I & A Units into three units and the study to determine whether to close 
an elementary or the junior high school were all regarded as having a 
negative effect on student achievement and attitudes but this relation- 
ship cannot be assured, based on the quantitative data regarding stu- 
dent outcomes. 



lid closing.:^ it is appropriate to point out that the principal had 
very little administrative assistance, namely, a teacher assigned ad- 
ministrative duties for two\periods daily. In addition to his many 
other responsibilities, the principal supervised a major building and 
, remodeling program during 1977-78 and the first semester of 1978-79. 
In 1979-80 he gave much time co gaining community support not to close 
the junior high school. A coMlxlerable effort was made to solve the 
problems associated' with the ]^WAr student enrollment and the related 
loss ot three teachers and *t^^:^eorganization of the four I & A Units 
into three in 1979-80. It is v^ry probable that all three improvement 
strategies would have beeu implel^ented more effectively and at an 
earlier time had the principal been able to give more time to this 
aspect of administration. And whether more might have been accom- 
plished had an Improvement committee been established is uncertain. 
The principal felt that the improvement efforts were accomplished very 
effectively through his regular meetings with the different small 
groups of teachers. Essentially, the entire faculty of this small 
school acted as the school's educational Improvement 9ommittee. 
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CHAPTER 6 



• CEDARBURG HIGH SCHOOL 



Two experimental programs of education were made available to the 
students of Cedarburg High School starting with the entering grade 9 
class of 1977-78 and the traditional -program was continued^ The three 
programs were recommended by a committee of the Cedarburg School Dis- 
trict, and the recommendations were approved by the school bbard* 

One experimental program. Success Through Alternative Education 
(STAE), was designed to meet the needs of students who- had motivational 
and other problems making it difficult for them to succeed in a tradi- 
tional educational environment. This program enrolled 30 students in 
grade 9 in 1977-78. The second alternative was called Progress in 
Alternative Continuous Education (PACE)* About 100 students enrolled 
in PACE each year starting in grade 9 in 1977-78. The third alterna- 
tive was the traditional program that was continued from the prior 
years About 200 students enrolled in this program in grade 9 in 
I97y-f8 and each year thereafter. The students in the STAE program 
continued in it through grade 10 and then entered a regular vocational 
program of the high school in grade 11. The students of the PACE and 
traditional programs, with few exceptions, continued in the respective 
programs from grade 9 through grade 12. New groups of incoming stu- 
dents enrolled in the three alternatives in grade 9 in 1978-79 and 
each year thereafter. 

No test information regarding the STAE students is included in 
titis repor^l and only a small amount of descriptive data are presented 
regarding the traditional students since the Improvement strategies 
were implemented only in the PACE program, not in the other two pro- 
grams. 

We should note that only the PACE students of grade 9 could be 
included as the baseline class of 1977-78, inasmuch as all the stu- 
dents of grades 10, 11, and 12 were in the traditional program. As 
the first PACE students of grade 9 went to. grade 10 in 1978-79 and 
grade 11 in 1979-80, they became the first grade 10 and grade 11 
baseline classes,, respectively. Accordingly, it was possible to com- 
pare the performances of four successive grade 9, three successive 
grade 10, and two successive grade 11 PACE groups. 

It is appropriate to consider two situational variables regarding 
the PACE program before proceeding to the purposes of the research. 
One element of .the PACE program involved organizing the 100 students 
pf each grade and their four academic teachers into an instruction and 
advisory unit. The four teachers were to offer the PACE students all 
their instruction in English, math, science, and social studies. This 
called for forming, a new instruction and advisory team eich year as the 
PACE students moved upward, while maintaining the team for the lower 
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grade. Moreover, each newly formed team was to work out the specific 
curriculum guides in each subject for use with its students, the advis- 
ing procedures, and the other educational arrangements. 

In grades 9 and 10, in accordance with the carefully worked out 
plans, the PACE students were taught English, nmth, science, and social 
studies by an academic team of four teachers who also served as their 
educational advisors. In grade 11 there was an unanticipated interrup- 
tion of the upward extension of the PACE program. An academic team was 
formed for grade 11; however, only part of the PACE students received 
their instruction in the academic subjects from PACE teachers, while 
the rest of the instruction was in traditional classes. Subsequently 
in grade 12, only an English and social studies teto was formed ana 
neither the planned instruction np^r the advising were fully implemented 
with the PACE students. 

This interruption of the extension of the PACE program upward one 
grade each year occurred when the assistant principal who was coordin- 
ating the PACE program resigned in 1978-79 to accept a principalship 
in a nearby high school. With his resignation, the essential staff- 
ing, curriculum, instruction, and advising arrangements for grade 11 
could not be fully planned in advance of starting the 1979-80 school 
year,' as was initially projected. An assistant coordinator of the 
program, whose employment was continued on a half-time basis, was un- 
able to carry out the extension of the program completely. Moreover, 
only English and social studies were required in grade 11 so there was 
neither a full time mathematics or science teacher in the grade 11 
PACE program. 

A second important situational variable was related to the school 
board policy establishing the PACE program. The policy called for the 
same curriculum, including textbooks, to be used in all the academic 
courses taken by the PACE and tritditional students. Accordingly, the 
PACE teachers could not bring in advanced or higher level content; in- 
stead they could only enrich in depth and in breadth and encourage 
their students to overlearn. This policy was formulated before any 
students elected to enter the PACE program in grade 9. 

The cooperative research conducted with Cedarburg High School 
extended froid 1977-78 .through'" 1980-81. The purposes of the research 
were the same as with other schools and were given in Chapter 2. 

The achievement areas sei^cted for primary .attention were English, 
mathematics, reading, science, and social studies. Changes in student 
attitudes were also studied. The administrative arrangement employed 
at Cedarburg High School to plan, monitor, and implement the improve- 
ment strategy in the JPACE program in 1977-78 and 1978-79 included an 
assistant principal and a part-time teacher working with the PACE aca- 
demic t^ams. Wdth the resignation of the assistant principal in 1978-79, 
the part-time teacher assumed responsibility both for the grade 9 and 
grade 10 program and the extension of it from grade 10 to grade 11 in 
1979-80 and from grade 11 to grade 12 in 1980-81. 

It should be noted that the new instruction and advisory team 
that was formed each successive year was recruited from volunteer k 
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teachers of the present Cedarburg staff and/or of teachers new to the 
school. As we shall §ee later, some teams had as many as three new 
teachers at the beginning of each school year afteK^ 1977-78. 

The remainder of this chapter is organized as is indicated in the 
Table of Contents. It starts with a description of the staffing and 
enrollment and ends with concluding statements. 



Staffing and Student Enrollment 



Cedarburg High School enrolls students in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
It is the only high school of the Cedarburg School District of Cedarburg 
Wisconsin. There is one middle school in the district. About 80% of 
the entering grade 9 students come from the middle school and about 20% 
from parochial schools. Many persons of Cedarburg work in Milwaukee, 
which is about 20 miles from Cedarburg. There is some industry and 
same ^farming in the district. The community is mainly white collar, 
upper middle class, and Caucasian. Information pertaining to the staff*- 
ing of Cedarburg High School, student enrollment, daily attendance, and 
dropouts follows. 





77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


No. of building administrators 


3 


3 


3 


3 


No. of counselors 


4 




4 




No. of regularly certificated 
teachers 










STAE 
PACE 

Traditional 


4 , 
4 
66 


6 

8 
58 


6 
12 

55 


6 
14 

50 


No. of learning disability and 
special teachers of other ex- 
ceptional children 


2 


2 


2 


3 


No. of librarians or media 
persons 


4 


4 


4 


4 


No', of school psychologists 


2 


2 


2 


' 2 


No. of school" Social workers 
No. of aides: 


1 


1 


1 


1 










STAE 
PACE 

Traditional 


1 

1 - 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
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There was a 100% change in the administrative staff from 1977-78 to 
1980-81, no change in the counseling staff, and a considerable number of 
new teachers as Is now Indicated: ^ 

I 

77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 \ 
No« of administrators n^ ^ ' 

to school 2 0 2 '3 

# 

No. of counselors new to 
school 

No.^f teachers new to 
school n 



10 



10 



There were one or more new PACE and traditional English teachers 
eacb year, social studies teachers each year Except 1980-81, math 
teachers in the last two years, and science teachers in 1977-78 and in 
1980-81. The other new teachers were in "other subjects. Moreover, the 
total number of teachers dropped from 74 to 70 as enrollment dropped. 

The total student enrollment was 1376 in 1977-78, 1313 in 1978-79, 
1279 in 1979-80, and ^1214 in 1980-81. The enrollment in the PACE and 
traditional programs and the average number of days each student was 
absent during the year were as follows: 

i Average 

Days 
Absent 



Enrollment 





PACE 


Traditional 


PACE 


, Traditional 


1977-78 , 










Grade 9 / 


99. 


210 


8.2 


-8.3 


1978-79 










Grade 9 


Ill 


174 


6.4 


7.7 


Grade 10 


• 96 


208 


8.4 


9.5 


1979-80 










Grade 9 


114 


176 


6.4 


7.7 


Grade 10 


111 


182 


7.4 


8.8 


Grade 11 


90 


229 


9.7 


10.3 


1980-81 










Grade 9 


110 


144 


6.4 


7.0 


Grade 10 


104 


190 


6.6 


7.8 


Grade 11- 


99 


'206 


7.8 


9.6 , 


Grade 12 


67 


248 


11.9 


9.4 
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1980-81 and an increase in the number of traditional students. This 
occurred since there were not classes in some subjects specifically 
for the grade 12 PACE students in 1980-81, and not all the PACE stu- 
dents liad PACE teachers as their advisors. Many of the continuing 
grade 12 PACE students took all their classes with the traditional 
students. 

The averag e rat e of absenteeism was slightly higher for the 
traditional Students' until grade 12 when it was higher for the PACE 
students. For all other c^pmparisons, the average absenteeism was 
higher for the traditional students. 

r 

None of the first group, of-. PACE students that entered grade 9 in 
1977-78 dropped out of school from grade 9 through the end of grade 11 
while 11 traditional students did. None of the second group of PACE 
students that entered grade 9 iix 1978-79 and two traditional students 
dropped out from 1978-79 through 1979-80. There were no dropouts of 
either the entering grade 9 PACE or traditional students in 1979-80. 



Data on all the Students were gathered annually. The data for 
the PACE students were suimnarized and analyzed by the PACE staff and 
used in determining areas of possible improvement for the ensuing 
year. After the last data collection in 1980-81, the data on each in- 
dividual PACE student enrolled in each grade each year were analyzed 
by. the project staff. The data gathering instruments, the schedule of 
administration, and i the: techniques employed by the Cedarburg staff for 
analyzing the data at%^o^i^ outlined. ^ 

Short Test of*-Educational Ability 

Administration: To the PACE and the traditional students of 
grade 9 in October 1977 and each year thprea^ter through 1980-81. 



Analysis: Obtain the mental ability score from the test publish- 
er's computer printout for all the students of grade 9 starting 
in 1977-78. Divide the grade 9 PACE students and the grade 9 
traditional students into quarters baaed on their mental ability 
scores. Compute the mean mental ability of each quarter of the 
PACE and the' traditional grade 9, Change the mean mental ability 
score to the equivalent percentile rank using the test manual 
table. 

Iowa Tests of Educational Development : Reading comprehension, 
vocabulary,, reading total, language usage, spelling, language 
arts total, mathematics, social studies, science, and use of 



Data Gathered and Analysis of Data 



by the Cedarburg Staff 




sources. 



111 



Administration f In October 1977-78 to the grad^ 9 PACE and.tra- 
^ditional students, in October 1978-79 to the grade 9 and grade 10 
'students, in October 1979-80 to the grade 9,'. 10, and 11 students, 

and in October 1980-81 to the grade 9, 10, 11, and 12 students. 

Analysis: Using the computer printout from the- test publisher, 
enter the standard score in each area tested of' Bach FACE student 
of each quarter of mental ability • Compute the mean percentile 
rank using the appropriate test manual table(s). Carry out the 
same procedures for the traditional students. This permits com- 
parison of the mean percentile rank In achievement of each 
quarter with their mean mental ability percentile rank. Carry 
out this procedure for each entering group of grade 9' PACE and 
traditional students and continue it as they proce^ into the 
next higher grades. 

lOX School Sentiment Index ; Seven scores~Teacher Mode of. In- 
struction, Teacher Authority ani^Control, Teacher Interpersonal 
Relationship with Students, Learning, Social Structure and Cli- 
mate> Peer, and General. 

Administration: December 1977, 1978, 1979, and 1980 to succes- 
sive groups of PACE and traditional students. ♦ 

Analysis: Mean rating on each of the seven scales for each / 
grade . 

Information from school recdrds : Total enrollment in PACE and 
traditional alternatives as of September 1977, 1978, 1979, and 
1980, average ^iiumber of absentees for each year, and dropouts 
each year. 



Improvement Strategies Implemented 
by the PACE Staff 

♦ 

The three improvement strategies were employed only by the PACE 
staff and involved use of the preceding data on student outcomes as 
well as other information regarding the student. These strategies 
were described in Chapter 2. One involved arranging an appropriate 
educational program for the individual student each semester of the 
school year. Another involved arranging an appropriate instructional 
program for each student in each course. The third strategy involved 
setting goals and planning and carrying out related improvement activ- 
ities ^either to maintain or to raise the educational achievement of 
the students of each quarter in mental ability of each grade. Indi- 
vidual educational programming and individual instructional program- 
ming were included in the plan that was developed for starting the 
PACE program, starting with the grade 9 class of 1977-78. Having 
four grade 9 academic teachers and 100 students organized into a 
grade 9 I & A Unit was also part of the plan. 
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Each PACE student* 8 grade 9 educational program was planned in 
grade 8 in a conference involving the student, a middle school staff 
member, and the student*s parents. In the conference, the required 
English, mathematics, science, and social studies, other required 
courses, and elect ives were indicated. Upon enrollment in grade 9, a 
teacher member of the I & A Unit. advised the student regarding his or - 
her educational program. In the second semester of each successive 
grade, the teacher advisor, .the stfudent, and the parents met to out- 
line the student *s educational program for the following year. 
* 

The manner in which instructional programming for the individual ' 
student was implemented in each academic subject is explained later in 
the description of Cedarburg High School as of 1977-78. Goal-setting 
in the academic subjects was planned to start in grade 9 and grade 10 
in 1980-81; however, the last test scores to be analyzed were collected 
in October of 1980. 

Although goals were not set, test information was used by the PACE 
teams^of grades 9 and 10 to i^rove instruction, starting in 1978-79. 
The standardized achievement test scores and the mental ability test 
scores were summarized annually as indicated earlier, and summary tables 
were prepared and presented to appropriate teams of PACE teachers. 
Table 6.1 is the summary table that was prepared for the PACE grade 9 
group of 1977-78. 

Table 6.1 gives the mean achievement percentile rank in each sub- 
ject field and the mean mental ability percentile rank of each quarter 
of the students. Examination of this table enabled the coordinator and 
the grade 9 academic team of teachers to make three assessments. First, 
they compared the mean achievement percentile rank of each quarter in 
each subject with the mean mental ability percentile rank of each 
quarter. (The possibility that the test did not have a sufficiently 
high top for some of the top quarter of the PACE students was recog- 
nized*) This comparison indicated whether the educational process. 



Table 6.1. Quarters of 1977-78 Grade 9 PACE Group in Mental Ability (STEA) and Their Mean 
Achievement and Equivalent National Percentile Ran)*^, Based on Iowa lest of Educational 
DeveJopoient Adrjlnlstered 9/77: Cedarburg High Schoo^ 





Quarter 1 
National 
Xlle 


Quarter 2 
National 
%lle 


Quarter 3 
National 
Xlle 


Quarter 4 
National 
Xlle 


Total Reading 


90 


76 


61 


41, 


Total I^guage Arts 


91 


71 


62 


47 


Mathematics 


82 


67 


'58 


41 


Social Studies 


89 


72 


58 


43 


Science * 


84 


77 


58 


40 


Use of Sources 


88' 


78 


62 


50 


Mental Ability 


97 


86 


69 


40 
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that the students had experienced in each subject field had worked 
equally^ef fectively with the students of the four different mental 
ability levels. Second, they compared how each quarter of the stu- 
dents in mental ability achieved across all six areas tested. From 
this, they inferred whether each particular quarter was achieving 
consistently at, below, or above mental ability in all areas. Third), 
they estimated how well the students had achieved in each subject iti 
relation to national norms by observing the mean national percentile 
ranks in each area tested. 

Earlier we noted that, the testing was done in October of the 
school year. Hence, the grade 9 results reflected student achievement " 
prior to receiving much instruction at Cedarburg High School. Accord- 
ingly, the coordinator and grade 9 PACE team examined both the grade 9 
results of 1977-78 and the grade 10 results of 1978-79 to estimate the^ 
effects of the grade 9 educative processes carried out by the grade 9 
team. 

Based on these assessments, the coordinator and the team devel- 
oped plans to raise the mean achievement of the incoming grade 9 stu- 
dents in one or more of the six areas tested and to maintain or to 
raise the achievement level of one or more of the quarters in the 
various subjects. This step^was implemented to a limited extent for 
the grade 9 and grade 10 PACE students in 1978-79 and more completely 
in the last two years of the study. However, as noted. earlier, there 
was a serious limitation to its implementation. When setting the 
policy establishing PACE, the school board also indicated that the 
same curriculum, including content and textbooks, would be used in the 
academic subjects of both the PACE and traditional programs in all 
grades. Accordingly, the PACE students, and especially the top half 
of the students, were severely limited in the amount of subject-matter 
they could acquire. The PACE teachers could encourage the students to 
learn the same subject matter more deeply or effectively but could not, 
teach subject matter assigned to advanced courses. 



A description of Cedarburg High School as it was functioning in 
19.77-78 follows. Attention is given the PACE program starting with 
the administrative arrangements and concluding with the research activ- 
ities. 



Background of the Alternative Programs 

In 1977 a committee of high school teachers, parents, students, 
and administrators completed a 36-month comprehensive assessment of 
high school education. The committee *s report to the Board of Educa- • 
tion included recommendations for three educational alte,matlves with-., 
in the existing high school. 



Description of Cedarburg High School 



> 



as of 1977-1978 
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In the fall of 1977-78 two alternatives were started in grade 9, 
and the traditional pattern was continued for grades 9 through 12. 
One of these alternatives. Success Through Alternative Education (STAE), 
was designed specifically to meet the needs of students who demonstrated 
attitudinal or learning problems which made it difficult for them to 
succeed in conventional educational environments. This program enrolled 
30 students in grade 9 in 1977-78. A team of four teachers provided 
their instruction in the areas of English, social studies, reading, and 
career education. They were mainstreamed in other classes, such as phys- 
ical education. 

The second alternative was called Progress in Alternative Contin- 
uous ElSucation (PACE). In 1977-78, 100 grade 9 students who applied 
for this alternative were admitted. They and a team of four^ academic 
teachers of English, mathematics, science, and social studies formed 
the first Instruction and Advisory (I & A) Unit of Sthe PACE alterna- 
tive. 

The 1977 recommendation; subsequently implemented, was for the 
PACE alternative to be continued in grade 9 eacljji year and to be ex- 
tended upward one grade each year. In 1978-79 the PACE students ini- 
tially enrolled in grade 9 advanced to grade 10 and another I & A Unit 
of 100 students and an academic team of four teachers was started in 
grade 9. This pattern continued .until there was one I & A Unit in 
each grade 9, 10, 11, and 12. However, in grade 12 the two English 
and two social studies teachers (there were no math or science) taught 
PACE classes only part-time. The STAE alternative was limited to about 
30 students and was planned only for^^ade 9 and grade 10. 

The philosophy underlying bo"^ the PACE and the STAE programs is 
consistent with the commitment of the CeSarburg School District to 
make learning at the high school level a personalized experience which 
is directly applicable to the needs of students.. The PACE alternative 
extends adaptations of individual educational programming, continuous 
progress, and educational advising by the teachers from the Webster 
Transitional School to Cedarburg High School. It provides students 
and their parents the opportunity to continue this kind of schooling 
if they feel it is more appropriate for the individual student's 
educatipnal needs. Students in PACE assume a more active role than 
students in the traditional program in making decisions about their 
educational programs, objectives, and activities. 

Students are provided information concerning the PACE alternative 
while they are enrolled in grade 8 at Webster Transitional School and 
parochial schools in the community. With parental approval, and on a 
voluntary first-come first-serve basis, they are permitted to register 
for PACE in the spring pr^ctfding their enrollment in grade 9 of Cedar- 
burg High School. 

The STAE program is designed to reduce the percentage of students 
who leave Cedarburg High School prior to graduation. It assures that 
valuable human resources are not lost and that dignity and worth as 
contributing members of the community are achievable goals for all ^ 
Cedarburg students. It provides a kind of personalized schopiin^ that 
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encourages initially disinterested and unmotivated students to continue 
their education and enables the participating students to acquire market- 
able job entry skills upon high school graduation. 



Administratj.ve Arrangements: Entire School 

The administrative staff of Cedarburg High School consists of the 
principal and two assistant principals. Each administrator has desig- 
nated responsibilities for the total school. The principal is respon- 
sible for all schoolwide management and the coordination of all instruc- 
tion. One assistant principal is responsible for instruction and coor-' 
dinatjBS the PACE program. ' The second assistant principal oversees the 
operation of STAE. There is a full-time Local Vocational Education 
Coordinator (LVEC) for the school, v 

Each of the building administrators has a specific duty with 
regard to different curricular areas. The principal oversees the 
instructional program in the areas of foreign languages, music, and • 
art. One assistant principal monitors instruction in science, math- 
ematics, physical education, and driver education, and the other in 
English and social studies. The Local Vocational Educational Coordi- 
nator is responsible for instruction in the areas of industrial arts, 
home economics, and business education. The school has subject de- 
partments but no departmental chairpersons. Accordingly, the admin- 
istrators coordinate and manage the activities of the departments. 
The principal meets with the other administrators on a regular weekly 
, basis, although informal contacts among the administrative team occur 
almost daily* 

Besides the administrative team, there is another group, the h 
Educational Improvement Committee (EIC) , which meets monthly. It L 
includes the assistant principals and teacher.s representing each of 
the subject departments and the STAE and PACE I & A Units. Meetings 
of this group are chaired by the assistant principal for instruction. 
The purpose of the EIC is to coordinate instruction across the entire 
school and \o review schoolwide policy which may affect any of the 
subject areas. 

Administrative Arrangements; STAE and PACE 

The principal is responsible for the overall coordination of PACE 
and STAE. In addition, the two assistant principals have been desig- 
nated as administrative coordinators for the two programs, fhe^ssis-* 
tant principal in charge of STAE is a permanent member of that team 
and is involved with the actual daily activities related to the opera- 
tion of that program. 

The duties of assistant principal who coordinates PACE follow: 

handle chronic or severe discipline and attendance problems 
referred by teacher advisors In the PACE unit; 
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coordinate the PACE activities with the activities of the tradi- 
tional high scAool and with the activities and practices of the 
district middle school (Webstar Transitional School); 

ft 

act as an advisor to a/glfoup of PACE students; \ 

\ 

be responsible for public relations; ♦ 

work with the PACE staff in the development and evaluation of ^ 
curriculum, instructional methods, and materials; 

organize and conduct meetings to provide background informaVion 
to students and their parents as a 'way of aiding program selec- 
• tion prior to entrance in the high school; 

^develop and administer the PACE budget; 

be responsible for an annual written evaluation of the PACE 
grogram; 




administer the p/)licies of the Board of 'Education as they relate 
to PACE; 



coordinate studenr^-seiection procedures; and 

I 

coordinate ongoing staff development activities for teachers in 
the program. 

The assistant principal in charge of PACE delegates some of the 
responsibilities for. the da^.ly operation ^f PACE to an assistant coor- 
dinator, a teacher who offers typing to the grade 9 PACE students and 
serves as an advisor to some of them. (This assistant coordinator 
became the sole coordinator of the^ PACE program in 1979-80^ and ,1980-81 
but was employed only on a half-time basis.) 



Organization for Instruction and Student Advising 

The PACE alternative started in 1977-78 with 100 grade 9 stu- 
dents. Th*fe 100 students receive their instruction in English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies from an academic team of four 
teachers, with the assistance of ah aide. A part-time business , edu- 
cation teacher who serves as the assistant coordinator of the PACE 
program offers typing and also serves as an advisor to some of the 
PACE students^ The- responsibilities of the four PACE teachers are: 
instruction of 100 students in the four academic areas, advising 80 
students of the I &rA Unit, participation in ongoing curriculum devel- 
opment, supervisioii of students* independent study projects > and moni- 
toring stu^gnt independent study time. 

The PACE teachers, the aide, and the assistant coordinator meet 
together each morning from 7:30 to 8:30 for a common team planning 
session. During this time team members exchange information concern- 
ing individual PACE students, work on the curriculum, plan for Activ- 
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Itles such as parent-student-tea,cher conferences, and devise ways of 
utilizing the five-period block of instructional time allocatecy for 
the team each day. Decisions concerning the positioning of specific 
classes (scheduling) far the block of time must be made each 4^y, 

The^instructional day for the total school is organized /into 
eight 50-minute class periods. All students normally change/ classes 
at the end of each period. Exceptions to this are students /enrolled 
in either STAE of PACE who may occasionally have classes iiy some 
subject areas extended for a variable amount of time to facilitate 
thg utilization of activities or materials which take longer than 50 
minutes. 



Teachers of the STA^ and PACE units, as well as teafehers of the 
traditional school, are also organized into conventional subject de- 
partments. Each department elects one teacher to serve as a ref)re- 
sentative on the Educational Improvement Committee eacn school year. 



Adv 



ivisory arrangements . In PACE each teacher, . 
coordinator and assistant coordinator, serves as an 
imately 20 students. Teacher-advisors are appointe 
coordinator for groups of students at the beginnin; 
the understanding that students may^ change their advisors at the 6nd 
of the first ye^. Students remain with the same/ advisor throughout 
thej.r high school years. • ^ 



well as the 
dvisor to approx- 
by the assistant 
of grade 9 with 



Teaser advisors meet with their advisees a total group and 
also conduct individual conferences whenever formal contact between 
the advisor and the advisee is needed or desired. There^ is no fixed 
time for advifiing in. the daily schedule. In/l977-78 advisors met in- 
dividually with their advisees, or with the Advisee and one or both 
parents, approximately 10 times. 



The major areas of 



teacher-advisor program are the following; 



Student program planning ; Any actlirity by the advisor and 
advisee dealing with the se!t^ctioiy of specific courses, evaluat- 
ing course selections, and making/tentative long-range career 
plans. 

Student self-assessment ; AnalVsis made by a PACE or STA^ student 
of his or her behavior or acjtlons related to self-improvement 
pertaining to course work and/ other activities. 

Awareness of school offerings ; Any activity that contributes to 



student and parent awarene^ 
its philosophy. 



of the total school offerings and 



Parent relations and coi^erences : Special activities designed to 
increase parent participation in the educative process of their 
children and to ensure/ open communication ai|fl, positive interper- > 
son'al relationships among the advisor, student, and parent (s)»* 
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Feedback and evaluation : Information gathering and analysis, 
both formal and informal, to enable the school to develop, mod- , 
ify, or change policies and practices in accordance with its 
stated philosophy; i-nformation that the students provide is very 
^ impo;;tant . * 

Student decision-making skills ; Activities to increase students* 
understanding of declsion-miiking sTcills and to develop pompejience 
^ in these skills. * , » ' 

»■ ^ ' ' ^ 

Career planning and preparation : Activities to help ^students 
sjelect and pfepare f-or a career. 

. School/ comnhitilty issues : Activities concerned with students* 

learning how. individuals work together in a community and also 
' leamixjg how to work effectively. 



Pattern of Curriculum and Instruction 

Courses. A specified number of Carnegie units in the academic 
subjects is required for graduation by the State of Wisconsin and 
others are reqxiired by the Cedarburg School Board* The PACE students 
meet these minimum requirements and may elect additional courses in 
these subjects. To meet the minimum requirements- the PACE students 
receive •instruct;Lon in mathematics, social studies, English, and sci- 
ence from the teachers of their unit in both grades 9 and 10. PACE r 
students take other courses from* teachers in* the traditional program. 
Fo^ example, all students in grade 9 must complete two semesters of - 
physical eduicration, and they may alBo elect courses In music, art, 
foreign languages, industrial education, home economics, or business 
education. These required and elective courses are taught by teachers 
in* the traditlbnal school. 



c^ie 



One except^n to the preceding policy is typing. The PACE^r^de 9 
students take the required four academic, courses ^nd physical education 
and have the option of having ani Independent study period or 
in a t)?ping class that is only for PACE students, or in °some 
other elective class* Instcuctl^q^ in this typing class, like the 
other PACfE classes, is basTC'bn>Uearning objectives and continuous 
progress. , * \ ^ ' ' . 



each day 
enrolling 



In accordance with school board policy ^ any course desl^Wted by 
a certain Stle and number included in .th^ PACE, curriculum has the 
same content and carried the same amount, of credit as in the tradi- 
tional program* The stoe textbooks must be used. However, the in-, 
struction in the PACE program is different. One major difference is ' 
thiat each PACE course is divided into unltsf of 'instruction, and credit 
toward graduation is based on units of instruction completed rather 
thatl by semester attendaifce or by grades. The duration of each unit 
is established by the teachers of the courses, ^with credit given for 
succe^ful completion biased on the proportionate amount of time and 
credit tfiat the same or similar unit would carry in tjie tradij^nal 
school. Credit value for each unit of instruction is stated in tenths 
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of credits. Appropriate credit is awarded upon the completion of each 
unit of instruction. - 

As an illustration of this, the traditional grade 9 English 
course has a value of one Catnegie unit or credit. In the PACE pro- 
gram that same course is divided into unit 6 of instruction, each of 

u which carries credit value equal to the credit normally offered for 
that portion of the course based on the amount of time ^pent on that 
unit of instruction in the traditional program* If a teacher would 

<^ normally spend one-fifth of a semester on that particular unit of 
instruction, then that unit is worth one-tenth of a credit. If 'a 
teacher usually spends two-fifths of a semester on a unit of instruc- 
tion, then the unit is worth two-tenths of a credit. After success- 
fully coiift)leting all of the units for grade 9 English, a student will 
have earned one credit. However, up to two additional units for .2 of 
a credit may be completed. 

All students in the high school must earn a minimum of 20 credits 
during grades $ through 12 in order to graduate. Students in the ti^a- 
ditional school receive one-half credit for each semester' course success- 
fully completed, one credit for two semesters. PACE students who wish 
to obtain more than one credit in the required academic subjects earn 
additional tenths of credit by completing additional units of instruc- 
tion. Students receive this extra credit on the grade report given at 
the end of the second semester. 

No PACE student is designated as having failed a course. In- 
stead, they are shown as not having completed one or more of the uglts 
required for full credit for that particular course. Students witW 
significant deficiencies In a subject -^ield are not allowed to move 
into more advanced course work in .the subject field. 



Course objectives and lean^ing activities for the units of in- 
struction for all PACE courses have been written by the teachers ^ The., 
objectives specify what students are expected to learn, what. they are 
"to study, and how they will demonstrate that they have learned. Stu- 
dents receive the instructional objectives in a unit guide distributed 
at the beginning of jcach unit of instruction. * • \ 

Instructional materials . The textbooks used in the courses in 
the traditional program are also used in the PACE courses. However, 
instruction in the PACE courses is based on unit guides prepared by 
the PACE teachers. 

The unit guides include a content outline, instructional objec- 
tives, and learning activities which are designed to help students 
achieve the object^Sres. The fdrmat of the unit guides varies from one 
course to anp^^^T due to differenced in the content, objectiveSf arfd 
activities of each course., """^^^^ ' 



Extracurricular activities . Students in the PACE program, may 
participate in any extracurricular activity that is open to oth4r 
students in the high school/ Activities include a" number of clubs, 
intramural and interscholastlc sports, and student government* 
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Arranging Each Student's Educational Program « 

Each PACE teacher advisor meets In one or mofe conference with 
the advisee in the first semester of grade 9 to plan t\ie student's 
educational program of courses and extracurricular activities for the 
second year* In the second semester of grade 9 they finalize the 
program. In each grade thereafter the advisor and student meet to 
plan tha student's program for the ensuing year. Manjr parents faeet 
with their child and the advisor in the planning conference. 

The advisor monitors ^e progress of the student informally and 
assesses the appropriateness of each course and other educational 
activity for the student. Of ^special importance in the advising pro- 
cess the balance of study periods, classes, and extracurricular 
activities r Students who experience difficulty in completing the 
units of their courses during one semester are often advised to take 
a study hall instead of an elective course the next semester. ^ 



Instructional Programming itf the PACE Coursefe 

A four-teacher team offers the grade 9 required courses in 
.English, mathematics, science, and social sttlflies. Each course is 
divided into units. There are objectives and related activities and 
materials for each unit of instruction. For each unit there are ob-. 
jectives and activities for each letter grade of A, B, and C. Each 
student's ability to learn the particuljir subject matter, interests, 
learning styles, and other characteristics are taken- into account in 
these units. 

The length of time allocated to units of instruction varies some^' 
what, but most units are of three weeks in length. The amount of time 
given to instruction in each academic subject is the) usual class period 
of 50 minutes. However, this can be varied from on^ day^to the next 
since student;s take the 'four classes and an independent study period 
during a five-period block of instructional time each day.^ The PACE 
teachers, in their daily tjeam planning sessions, share in the determ- 
ination of daily instructional time for the different subject areas. 

Arranging an appropriate instructional program for each PACE stu- 
dent in each course starts when the PACE teachers examine each student's 
record from the middle school to assess each student's level of achieve- 
ment in each subject field and other characteristics! The PACE teachers 
also observe the students and have test results available in the a<lvisor 
record folder. 

At the beginning of each unit of each course each PACE student » 
with the advice of the teacher, decides to work to achieve the A, B, 
or C objectives of the unit and then works on the correlated A, B, or 
C assignments and activities. The teacher tries to arrange an appr(^^ * 
priate instructional program for sttjdents working toward achieving che 
A, B, or C objectives and to give differential attention to individuals 
and small groups. The amouJrt of student-initiated and teacher-directed 
individual work, small-group activity^ and whole-class instruction 
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varies somewhat for individual students, the subject fields, and each 
teacher's" preference. Typing has the most individual assignments and 
activities, while social studies, and science have the most-whale^la:ss 
instruction. 



Students are evaluated for the attainment of their A, B, or C 
objectives -at the end of the unit.- They start the next unit as a 
group, whether ox not they have attained their objectives. Those who 
have not achieved -their objectives do not get the .1 credit for the 
unit.' They are encouraged to complete units during independent study 
time in grade 9, and it is possible for them to work on objectives of 
previous units when in later grades in school. , , 

Students who achieve their objectives early in a unit may work on ^ 
an enrichrjent unit and receive additional credit toward high school 
graduation when it is completed. Rarely does a student complete more 
than one additional unit per year in any one class. 

^ The 100 PACE students §j:^ssigned to their English, social studies 
and typing classes on a heterogeneous basis. They are grouped for in- 
struction in mathematics and to a lesser extent in science based on 

• their level of achievement and/or aptitude. The results of an algebra 
aptitude test administered when the students are in 'grade 8, middle-^ 
school records of mathematics achievement, and the recommendationsfof 
the grade 8 mathematics teachers are used to place the grade 9 stuaents 
in four sections of algebra. These sections are traced at different 

*^ rates. Tl>e students are placed in either earth science or biology, 
based primarily one their math achievement in the ^'mMclfl .e school, their 
class schedule in mathematics, and their career plans. \ j 



Cogmunit^ Learning and Work Experiences 



No grade 9 studentsjat Cedarburg High School I participate in any 
organized program ^f community learning and work experience. A lim- 
ited number of community resource people come to phe school to parti- 
cipate in individual social studies and science courses for PACE stu- 
dents dut'ing the school year. / 

Vocational-type education is carried out mainly in grades 11 and 
12 at Cedarburg High School. The school has an extensive program of 
career exploration and career preparation in thqse grades, including 
^programs for students who plan to seek employment jl^pnediately upon 
high school graduation. ' 

0 i 

"Evaluation Activities ' 

Teacher-constructed paper-and-pencil tests, teacher observations, 
performance tests, and work samples are^used in evaluating student 
progress in all unit^ of Instruction in the PACE program. These 
evaluation procedures are related directly to the A, B, and C objec- ' 
tives for each unit of instruction* , Students who do not achieve the 
desired grade level for a unit may retake a unit exam after futrfher 
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study and earn a higher grade than the one previously obtained. The 
method for determining grade changes differs according to subject 
arear. 

Letter grades are reported €o the PACE students and their parents 
upon the completion of each unit of instruction with a hand-carried 
grade report sheet. This sheet indicates the grade earned, credit 
earned, teacher comments, and student comments. The grade sheet is 
returned the next day by the student with a parent signature and 
parent comments. ^ 

Each teacher advisor for the PACE students maintains a folder for 
each of his or her advidees, Contain^^d in these folders, are grade re- 
port sheets for all PACE courses and much other*" information. The 
folders are sent home to parents for the grade 9 PACE students period- 
ically each semester. 

In addition to the biweekly report of progress within PACE 
classes, parents receive a traditional nine-week report card for 
courses not ijacluded in PACE, Attendance information is reported on 
the nine-week cards. Nine-wee k gr ades are not given for the' PACE 
courses* '-^^"^^-w. 

At the end of each semester, the report cards of the PACE stu- 
dents are sent to parents to indicate semester grades in each course, 
semester grade points, and the number of credits darned in each courde. 

Teacher advisors use their student folders to monitor each ad- 
visee's progress in his or her total edupii^tional program. The aca- 
demic team discusses lack of progress by a student, achievement below' 
expectancy, and similar matters, particularly when it occurs in more 
than one subject. The student typically attends the team meeting with 
the parents when the student has difficulties in more than one course, 

Home-School-Community Relations 

A particular goal of the PACE progir^ is to encourage communica- 
tion between the schpol and the home. As ^a result, frequent contacts 
are made between teachers and parents. Letters are sent to all PACE 
parents at different times throughout the year explaining different 
features of the program. As previously noted, parents are also in- 
formed biweekly concerning their student's progress in each course. 
Two conferences which involve ^ PACE teacher advisor, a student, and 
the parents are held annually. About 90% of the parents attend these 
"^Tindividual advisee-advisor-parent conferences, 

V » 

Internal and External Support 

The teachers in the PACE team hav^ a daily, common |i»'relp>racion 
period which they use for team planning and other matters related to 
instruction. This team preparation period is in addition to the . , 
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preparation period that all teachers have, whether they are involved 
with PACE or not. , 

The PACE team also has a full-time instructional aide who per- 
forms work that is assigned and supervised by the academic team of 
teachers. 

The Cedarburg School District supports the PACE program by making; 
funds available for teachers to work on curriculum projects during the 4 
summer recess, mainly the preparation of curriculum guides to be placed 
in the hands of the PACE students. 



Continuing Research and Development 
I 

-**in cooperation with the Wisconsin R&D Center, the cooperative 
research reported herein was started in 1977-78. 



Staff Changes, Activities to Extend PACE, ^ 
and Focused Planned Changes 



One purpose of the research was to relate the student outcomes to 
the PACE classroom processes and to the school structures and processes 
as described for 19^77-78 and also to the changes that were made after 
1977-78. Accordingly, the school provided the project information 
about three kinds of changes regarding the PACE program that occurred 
during each year after 1977-78: (a) staff changes .that In the judg- 
m^Sr^of the PACE coordinator might have influenced the PACE students*' 
Attitudes or their achievement in reading, language, and mathematics, 
and to a ^esser extent social studies, science, and use of sources, 
(b) extension of the PACE program, and (c) changes focused on the 
improvement o^ the preceding student outcomes. Non-specific planned 
changes were not rec^ardidl* 

1977-78 I ' 

The first grade 9 PACE Instruction and Advisory (I & A) Unit was 
started in 1977-78. Jt consisted of 100 students and four academic 
teachers of English, idathematics, science, and social studies. The 
ins taction in each FACE course :,was based on objectives, and students 
chas4 whether to achieve objectives for a letter grad^ of A, B, or C. 
Curriculum 'guides were used in each PACE course taught by the team. 
Each PACE teacher and the PACE coordinator and the PACE assistant co-* 
ordinator, who wad a business education teacher, advised some of thfe 
PACE dtudi^ts. This pattepv was expected to, be extended upward one 
grade each year u^&til the 1977-f78 grade *9 students had completed grade 
12. 
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Staff change , , 

The assisliant principal, who was the cdordlnator of PAGET, 
resigned at the end of :the year. The assistant ^cooiidinator 
assumed total responsibility for the coordination of *PACff- in 
•1979-80. • ^ . * . . " 

t' » ♦ 

Two new teachers b^^ame part of the PACE grade, 9 academic 

team and^the PACE l^a^de 10 academic team"^ was ^formed. 

^ACE extension ^ 

The second group of PACE students entered graTde 9. 

The grade 9 PACE students of 1977-78 entered grade HCf, 
becoming the first grade 10 PACE group, ' 

Focused planned change ^ » * • 

More emphasis wasr placed on spelling and grammar in grade $ 
English. . * ^ ' » 

An« integrated grade 10 PACE English course was taught 
instead of the separate areas of speech, literature, "'and 
composition. ^ . 

The grade 9 PACE students were placed In four math sections, 
based on level of mathematical ability. (This started in 
1977-78.) 

^ All grad^ 10 PACE students were r'equired to take geometry, . 
rather tnan being given a choice of geometry or advanced 
algebra.) 

The science required for graduation was increased from one 
to two years for both PACE and traditional students. 

The grade 9 PACE social studies objectives were' revised and 
more choice of objectives and activities was provided to the 
students. \ > 

\ 

The g'rade 10 social studies and mfith were made a requirement 
for all grade IX) PACE students. ^ 

n Gfade 9 and 10 ^ACE teachers studieji the lOX results- f Or 
tjhelt groui^ pit •students and discu$s^|^ procedures for maiipi- 
taliilrng dr ItiiprpvUSig^ student attit^i^LdesV -^This practice was 
, . - dontiaued each ^ycdr. , \ ^ 



1979-80 



Staff change « . » . 

The high school principal resigned early in the /second' 
semester and a district committee, 'chaired by the Superin- 
tendent, set policies for the PACE program, . ' ' • 

Each PACE academic team of grades 9, 10, and 11 had from one 
^ to tjiree new feachers. . , * - , . 

PACE extension ' * • ^ 

The third new group of PACE students entered grade 9, the . 
second grotip of grade' 9 students became grade 10, and the 
first grade 10 group became grade 11, 

A PACE academic team was formed for grade 11. PACE English, 
math, science, and social studies courses were started in 
grade 11, However, some PACE students took their courses 
with traditional. students and some PACE teachers also taught 
traditional courses. Accordingly.^ the PACE program started 
to lose its uniqueness in grade 11, ^ 

Focused planned change ^' , 

A silent reading program was started for the grade 9 PACE 
students. ^« ^ * - . 

' \ 

The ^rafe"Tm%Q^ 'math program was, changed so^ that about 
one-fttfth of the gra4e 10 student-s' tciok advanced algebra, * 
'Oneyfifth a^lgebra, ana thfee-fifths geometry. Students, were^ 
* ^ grcmped for geometry instruction according tcf acljievement 
l^e.l. 

The fACE and traditional students of grades 10 .and IKwere 
grouped, according to ^achievement ^^Ifevel for ttieir ' English t 
,_..lnst;ckcti onlT , * * 



The PACE grade 11 English, teacher added a grammar enq>ha8is • 
t'o t'he PACE English course. * '-^ ' " 

' Go^l ^s^t ting was. Started* by some members p€ the a<:ademic 
* teams of grades 9, ltf,/and 11 fox indjLvidual* students whose, 
achievfei^ent in /a subjeht vaB consideriabXy below mental abil- 
ity. ' -^ .'^^ ^ . • ' - 

Staff change . , : 

; * ^ > 

A nev p^nQipftl and two new as3.istant principals joined the 
staff, ^-r " . ' ' ' ' . 
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There were one or more new teachers In each PACE academic 
team of grades 9> 10, and 11* 

PACE extension 

The fourth grade 9 PACE group started and the other PACE 
groups advanced to grades 10 » 11, and 12, 

PACE English and social studies Instruction were extended to 
grade 12 and the educational advising of the grade 12rPACE ^ 
students by PACE teachers continued. However, the grade 11 
courses In mathematics and science for only PACE students 
were dropped due to scheduling problems, and grade 12 PACE 
courses were not started In math and science, 

V 

Focused planned change j 

Grouping students In geometry In grade 10 was discontinued • 

An additional credit (semester) of English was made a 
graduation requirement for both PACE and traditional stu- 
dents • 

Goal setting with Individual students and for the grade 9 
and grade 10 PACE groups was planned to start on a systematic 
basis* Hhe goals and related planned changes for the 1980-^81 
grade 10 PACE students, as formulated by the PACE coordinator 
follow: 

Subject Area. ; All areas. 

Goal ; Each of the four aptitude groups, when tested as 
juniors In 1981, will have a percentile on each achievement , 
test near, or as high as, the group !s aptitude percentile; 
the 1980-81 second one-fourth will have achievement percen- 
tiles considerably higher than the currant second one-fourth. 

Planned Change ; Identify t he students whose achievement 

percentiles In each subject are ^farthest below their mental 
ability percentiles; study each student ca?:efully to iden- 
tify possible causes such as low motivation, low 'work effort, 
emotlonal-soclal problems, or an Inappropriate Instructional 
'program In the subject* If It appears that the^student 
could or should achieve higher, work with the'' student and/or 
^ the student *s parents to Increase motivation and work effort, 
to eliminate emotional or other problems, and/or to Arrange 
a more appropriate Instructional program for the student, 
taking Into accopnt the 'student •s aptitude, ittterests, 
learning styles, career goals, or other conditions r 
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Results Related to Educational Achievement 



The results from the four successive years of data gathering are 
reported In this part of the chapter. The cross-sectional results are 
Indicated first. Then the results for the two longitudinal cohorts 
are presented. 



Participating Students 

^Table 6.2 gives the total number of both PACE and traditional 
students who had mental ability scores, the number of boys and girls 
In each group 9 and the mean mental ability for the four successive 
grade 9 groups, three successive grade 10 groups, and two successive 
grade 11 groups, and one grade 12 group. The nuinber of PACE students 
ranged from 71 to 109 for the four years and the traditional students 
from 138 to 173. 

Table 6.2 shows that the mean mental ability of the four PACE 
grade 9 groups was consistently higher than that of the four tradi- 
tional grade 9 groups, i.e., 117.27 vs. 112.02, 114.76 vs. 113.91, 
119.91 vs. 112.86, and 116.08 vs. 114.30. These differences In mental 
ability very likely result from the academic advising and the self- * 
selection process for enrolling^ In the PACE program, as described 
previously. Clearly, the two groups were quite different In mental 

* ability, and they were also probably different In other characteris- 
tics, such as their career goals and their motivation for academic 
learning. 

Because of the differences generated by the procedures used to 
enroll students in the PACE program, any differences between PACE and 
traditional students are confounded with IQ, achievement level, moti- 
vation, and other possible differences in the students * Accordingly, , 
lb is inappropriate to compare the achievements* of tjie students of the 
PACE and traditional programs using ANCOVA, with IQ as a covarlate, 
due to the probable treatment by covarlate interaction just described. 

— : A 6Catl 8ClcaI exjamlnaLluii o£ th e changes in achievement acrosB 

the years for the PACE students alone, however, la still appropriate. 
Although the mean IQ for the PACE group differed from year to year, 
this is not due to any systematic sampling procedure. Rather, it most 
likely results from random variations in the students .from year to 
year. Hence, ANCOVA was used, with IQ the covarlate » to examine 
differences in achievement among the four successive grade 9, three 
successive g:pade 10, and two successive grade 11 PACE groups. ^ In a 
similar fashion, any initial differences in mental ability between the 
two PACE^ longitpdlnal cohorts wpre presumed. to result from random 

* sources; therefore, ANCOVA was us.ed to compare the achievements of the 
twpHPACE longitudinal cohorts.' Although no statistical comparisons 
are made of the Achievements of the PACE and traditional cohorts, the 
toount and direction of t^he gains based on .the, separate analyses of 
the PACE and traditional cohorts aire examined.-^ 

: 1S8 
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Table 6.2. Total Number of Traditional Student! .and Total Number of PACE Students and Their Mean Mental 
Ability Score for Tour Successive Grade 9 Classes, Three Successive Grade 10 Classes, Two Successive 
Grade 11 Classes and One Grade 12 Class: Cedarburg High School 



1977-1978 



1978-1979 



1979-1980 



1980-1981 





N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X * 


SD 


GRADE 9 


























PACE 
Total 
Male 

Feiaale 


' 83 
40 
43 


117.27 
116.00 
118.44 


13.27 
11.14 
15.02 


97 
46 
51 


114.76 
115.26 
114.31 


11.02 
10.78 
11.33 


10^ 
54 
55 


119.91 
120.72 
119.11 


11.21 
12.02 
10.40 


109 
56 
53 


116.08 
117.00 
115.11 


13.06 
13.10 
13.07 


Traditional 
Total 
Male 
Female 


173 
102 
71 


112.02 
112.15 
111.86 


11.51 
12.47 
10.06 


158 
69 
89 


113.91 
113.65 
114.11 


10.45 
11.40 
9.72 


171 
84 
87 


112.86 
112.63 
113.08 


11.46 
11.63 
11.35 


143 
71 
72 


114.30 
113.63 
114.96 


13.44 
14.04 
12.88 






1978-1979 




1979-1980 




1980-1981 












N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 








GRADE 10 


























PACE 
" Total 

Male 

Female 


83 
41 
42 


117.11 
115.88 
118.31 


13.25 
10.90 
15.24 


97 
47 
50 


114.43 
114.45 
114.42 


11.03 
11.34 
10.84 


.107 
52 


119.86 
120.45 
119.23 


11.36 
12.08 
10.64 








Traditionaf*" 
Total 
Male 
Female 


162' 
95 
67 


112.08 
112.63 
111.30 


11.83 
12.67 
10.56 


150 
64 
' 86 


113. 58r 
113.42 
113.70 


10.58 
11.16 
10.20 


166 
82 
84 


112.99 
112.44 
113.52 


11.44 
11.77 
11.16 












1979-1980 




1980-1981 
















N 


X 


SD 


N 


X 


SD 















GRADE 11 



PACE 
Total 
Male 
Female 



71 
35 
36 



116.15 12.49 
115.11 10.30 
117.17 14.38 



95 
46 
49 



114.32 10.95 
115.02 10.75 
113.65 11.21 



Traditional 
Total 
Male 

Female 



154 111.64 11.57 
95 111.97 .12.20 
59 111.12 3j0.57 



138 113.94 10.62 
58 113.34' 11.29 
80 114.38 10.16 



1980-1981 
N 'X SD 



GRADE 12 



PACE 
Total 
Male 
Female 



72 116.33 .13.44 
35 115.77 11.48 
37 116.86 15.20 



Traditional 
Total 
Male 
Female 



151 111.78 11.69 
. 88 111.94 12,68 
63 111.56 10.22 
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Since the FACE and tradltJ.onal groups are not compared^ most of 
the Information regarding the traditional group$ is not, Reported in 
this chapter. However, the same information that is reported in 
tables for the PACE groups is reported in tables for .the traditional 
groups in Klausmeier, Serlin, and Zindler (1982). ^ 



Comparison of Achievements of the Successive 

Grade 9, 10, and 11 PACE Groups 

^ Grade 9 . The Iowa Tests of Educational Developmient and the Short 
Test of Educatijts^l Ability were administered to the grade 9 students 
in October 1977 Tind to the entering grade 9 students in October each 
year thereafter through 1980-81. The number of grade 9 PACE students 
ranged from 83 to 109 and their mean mental ability ranged fromU14.76 
to 119.91. Analysis of covariance, with mental ability the covariate, 
was used to compare the mean educational achievements of the four 
successive grade 9 groups. The achievement test scores are standard 
scores. 

Table 6.3 gives the non-significant differences and any differ- 
ence found to be significant at or beyond the .05 level for group, for 
sex, and for group by sex interactions. Also indicated are the post- 
hoc cQmparisons for the main effects involving the successive grade 9 
groups tlj0t were found to be significant at or beyond the .05 level. 

Four significant differences for group, six for sex, and two for 
group by sex interactions are shown, and the direction* of the differ- 
ences are indicated in the footnotes of Table 6.3. The mean achieve- 
ment of a later grade 9 group was significantly higher than the mean 
of one or more earlier groups in vocabulary, social studies, and use 
of sources, but the difference between any two groups was not signifi- 
cant in reading total. The girls* achievement, averaged across the 
four groups, was significantly higher than the bo]fs* in comprehension, 
usage, spelling » language total, and use of sources, while the boys* 
mean was higher ±n mathematics. We should recall that ^the achievement 
testing was done in October of the school year. Thus, the achievement 
results for grade 9 do not reflect the PACE educational program of 
grade 9, rather the results for grade 10 do^. 

' ^ Grade 10 . The number of studenta in the PACE grade 10 groups 
ranged from 83 to 107. Table 6.4 summarizes the differences found 
significant at or beyond the ,05 level and the post-hoc comp^Crisons. 

Two Of the Ifl differences in achievement among the three grade 10 
groups were signifi<;ant. The mean achievement of the 1979-80 group 
was significantly 'higher than the mean of the 1978-^79 and 1986-81 
groups in science. The meatf achievement of the grade 10 group of 
1980-81 wd» significantly lower than the means of the 1978-79 and 
1979-:80 groups in mafchpmatics. The mean achievement of the girls, 
averaged across the three grade 10 groups i> was significantly higher 
in comprehension, usage, spelling, language total, and use of sources; 
the mean of the boys was significantly higher in laMhematicst The sest 

19U . ' ' 
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Tj|ble 6.3. Slgnlflcimt Differences (ANCOVA p i .05) in Educational Achieveaent and Post-hoc Comparisons 
for Pour Successive Grade 9 PACE Groups: Cedarburg High School 





Group (0) 


Sex(S) 


GX S 


Comprehension 


NS 


.019^ 


Ns' 


Vocabulary 


•028 


NS 


NS 


Reading Total 


.040 


NS 

<.ooii 


NS 


Usage 


NS 


NS 


Spelling 


NS 


<.ooii 


NS 


Language Total 


NS 


<.ooii 


NS 


Math 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


Social Stud4.es 


.021 


NS 


.018^ 


Science 


NS 


NS 


NS 3 


Use of Sources 


.001 


.002^ 


.005 



Post-hoc^ Comparisons for Significant Group Effects 

/ 







^ 1978-79 
vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

vs 
1977-78 


1980-81 

vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

vs 
1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1979-80 








Vocabulary 
Reading Total 
Social Studies 
Use of Sources 


NS 
NS 
NS , 
Sign^ 


' NS 
NS 
NS , 
Sign^ 


NS 
NS 
NS , 
Sign^ 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS , 
Sign^ 
NS 


Sign^ 
NS 
NS 
NS 




/ 

* / 



mean achievement of the females was signJtTficantly higher than the mean achievement ^f the malea. 

^The mean achievement of the males was si^ificantly higher than the mean achievement of the females. 

"^The mean achieveagent of the females was higher than the mean achievement of the males of the 
Grade 9 1978-79 grouo, for the Grade 9 group of 197-9-85 the mean achievement of the males was 
higher than the meaiv of the females. . - , 

The mean achievement of the group of the later year was significantly higher than the mean of the 
group of the earlier year. 



> 

0 
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Table 6.4. aignlf leant Dlffaraocas (AHCOVA pi .05) li) Educational Achlevemaht and Pott*hoc 
Ccmparlaona /for Three Succeaalve Grade 10 PACE, Groups; Cedarburg High School ^ 





Group (G) 


Sex(S) 


X S 


Comprehension 


NS 


.010^ 


NS 


Vocabulary 


KS 


NS 


NS 


Reading Total 


HS 


NS . 


NS 


Usage 


KS 


<.00lf' 


KS 


Spelling 


HS 


<.001^ 


NS 


Language Total 


NS - 


<.00l2 


NS 


Math • 


.007"* 


<.001 


NS 


Social Studies 


NS , 


NS 


KS 


Science 


<.001 


NS , 


- KS i 


Use of Sources 


NS 


.017^ 


' KS 



^1 



mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean achievement of t^e males, 
o » ■ „ « 

The mean achievement of the males was significantly higher^- than the mean achievement of the females. 

^The mean achievement of the Grade 10 group of 1978-79 and the mean of the 1979-80 Grade 10 group were 
significantly higher than the^l980-81 Grade 10 group. 

^The mean achlavanent of the Grade 10 group ?^979-^0 was significantly higher than the mean of the' 
1978-79 Grade 10 group and than the 1980-81 Gr^e 10 group* 



difference in the other four areas was not significam:* There were no 
significant group by sex interactions* . 

• ^ - ' . ' ^ ^ 

Before proceeding to the grade 11 results, we should -recognize 
that the grade 10 PACE grbup for 198a-81 entered Cedarburg High School 
in grade 9 in 1979-80. Accordingly, the 1980-81 grade- 10 group Is the* 
first one that entyed after the resignation of the PACE coordinator 
at the end of 1978-79. J /' 

Grade 11 . The number of 'grade 11 PACE students for 1979-80 and 
1980-81 was 71 and 95, respectively. The mean mental ability was 
116.15 and' 114.32 for the-two successive groups. 

As shown in TaUle 6.5, the mean of the 1980-81 grade 11 class^j^fi^ 
significantly higher than the mean of the 1979-80 clas6 in vocabulary, 
usage,. spelling, and language total, and not aignificantly different, 
in the other six areas. The mean achievement of the girls was signifi- 
cantly higher than the mean of the boyd in comprehension, usage ^ spell- 
ing, language total, And use of sources, while the mean of the boys 
was significantly higher in mathematics. The sex difference was not 
significant in the other four*areas.~ There were.no significant group 
by sex interactions. ' 

The mean mental ability .and mean educational achievements of the 
PACE gxdiie 12 group are gjLven in* a table in Klausmeier^ 5erli'n« and 
Zihdler (1982). These data reflect the results of the PACE gr^de 11 
program, inasmuch as the testing i^as done ia the- fall of the grade 12. 
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• Table 6.5. Significant Diff«r«nce« (ANCOVA p i .05) In Educational Achlevoient and Post-hoc 

Coaparlsons for Two Successive prade 11 PACE Groups: Cedarburg High School 



ERIC 



r 


Group (G) 


Sex(S)- 


G X S 


Comprehension 


NS - ' 


.040^ 


NS 


^Vocabulary 


• 021 


NS 


NS 


Reading Total 


NS 


fts - 


NS 


'Usage ^ 


.002;? 


<.ooii' 


NS 


Spelling 


,.01^. 


<,001i 


NS 


Language Total 


.001 * 


- .<.00l2 


NS, 


Math 


NS 


.034 


NS 


Socl&l Studies 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Sclence^ 


NS 


NS , 


NS 


Use of Sotxtces 


NS 


.015 


NS 



1 . • 

The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean achievement of the 
males. 

2 , 

The meaa achievement of the males^ was significantly higher than the mean achievement of the 
females. , 

3 * 

The mean achlavement pf the 1980-81 Grade 11 group waa significantly higher than the mean of the' 
1W9-80 Gradfe 11 group., * 

year. No further discussj-on of this information is presented, since 
there' was not a later grade 12 PACE group for comparison purpo^s. 

Achievemen'fcs of Two S.uccessive Longitudinal Cohorts 

The first PACE longitudinal group entered girade 9 in 1977-78 and 
completed grade 12 in J1980-81 and the second longitudinal group entered 
grade 9 in 1978-79 and completed grade 11 in 1980-81. Longitudinal 
Cohort 1 consisted of 61 students^ (29 mal6s, 32 females) who entered 
grade 9 in 1977-78 and /remained in the school through grade 12 in 
19^-81. Table 6.6 summarizes the results of the significance tests. 

The mean achievement (not gain) of the girls, averaged across the 
four times of testing, was significantly higher than that of the, boys • 
in comprehension, reading total, usage, spelling, language total, and 
use of sources while the differences between the boyd and the girls in 
the oth^r areas were not statistically significant. 

The mean gain in achievement of Cohort 1 from grade 9 to grade 10 
was significant in all 10 dreas. The meaiv^gain from grade 10 to grade 
11 was significant only In social studies and science, and it was sig- 
nificant from grade 11 to grade 12 in vocabulary, reading total, and 
language* total. A significant loss occurred from grade 11 to grade 12 * 
in science. * ' 
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TmbU 6.6. SignifiCAnt Diff«rence« (AIWVA p i .05) in EducAtioiul Aphitve««nt for Grade 9 
through Grade 12 for PACK Confitudinal cSohort 1 and Poat-hoc Coapat^taona: Ccdarburg High 
School « 



Sex 



Gain 



G X S 



G X Q 



X S X Q 



Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Reading Total 

Usage 

Spe^lling 

Language Total 

Hath 

Social Studies 
Science 

Uae of Sources 



NS 

• 030; 

• 004,^ 
,001 

US 

NS 

NS ' 

.032^ 



<,ooi;'4'^ 

<.ooi;'4 , 

<.00l2'4 5 
<. 0012*4 
<.00l2'3 4 

<.001?'^'^ 

<.oor . 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



HS 
NS 

Us 

NS 
NS 
HS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

Si. 

, NS 



1 * ■ 

The mean achievement of tfee females was significantly higher than the mean achievement 

of the males. 

^The gains from Grade 9 to Grade 10, from Grade^'^^Tw^Grade 11, and from Grade 9 to Grade 12. 
were statistically significant. ^ 

\he gain from Gra*de 10 to Grade 11 was statistically significant, ^ 
^The gain from Grade 10 to Grade 12 was statistically significant. V 

^The gain from Grade 11 to Grade 12vwas statistically significant 

A ♦ ^ 



'The drop from- Grade 11 to Grade 12 was statistically significant. 



No quarter of Cohort 1 in ipental ill ty gained more than any 
other quarter, from one grade to .the rr&f in any of' the 10 areas as is * 
indicated by the non*-gignif*cant gain by 'quarter ititeractions Simi- 
larly r neither boys nor girls gained more as is shown by the 10 non- * 
significant gain by* sex interactions. * There' w6re no significant gain 
by sexJ>y quarter interactions • , * * ^ \ 

PACE Cohort 2 consisted of 87 students (44 males and 43 females) 
with a mean mental ability of 115.00. A summary of thfe findings is 
presented in Table 6.7. ; 

' We note, first, that there was no significant^ difference infjine • 
gain among the quarters in merftal ability for any of the 10 area;^r«x- 
cept reading total. Although this difference was significant a.o^oss 
the three years, no difference "between any two ypars was signifii^a.T^t. 

• 'I * - 

The comparison of the sex difference's shpws that the mean acjiieve- 
ment, of the girls was significantly higher than that of the boys in 
us'Qge, spelling, language totals and ui3e 6f sources, whereas the mean 
of the boys was higt^^er .i^ mathematics. The'sex difference in the . 
other five areas was 'not significant. One gain by sex interaction was 
significant; the gain of the males from grade 10 to' grade 11 in sciencfe 
was greater- than that of the females. One significant gain by s6k by 
quarter interaction was significant. Th^ males of the lowest quarter 
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Table 6.7. Significant Difference*. (AHOVA p i .05) in Educational Achievement for 
Grade 9 through Gjredtf 11 for PACE Longitudinal Cohort 2 and Pd«t-hoc Comparisons; 
Cedarburg High School 



■ / 



* 

% 


* f 
^ • 


Sex 


Gain 


G X S 


G X Q, 


G X S X Q 






Comprehension 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


. . NS 








Vocabulary 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


NS c 








Reading Total 


NS , 


<.ooa; 


NS 


.011^ 


NS 






Usage 


<.001^ 


<.oon . 


^ NS 


NS 


NS • 






Spelling 


.ooa: 


<-JaDi:^ 


^ NS 


. NS 


NS 






language Total 


<.00l2 


<.oon ^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


* 




Hath 


.007 


<.ooi:: 


NS 


NS 


NS 




r 


Social Studies 


NS 


<.00lf 


NS 


NS , 


- i»s 






Science 


NS T 


<.ooi^ 


.069^ 


NS 


NS 






Use of Sources 


.006^ 


<.ooi^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 





1 '^"^ 

The mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean achievement , 
of the males. J , < " 

2 

The. mean achievement of the males was significantly higher than the mean achievement of 
the females. 

*^The gains from Grade 9 to Grade 10, from Grade 9 to Grade 11, and from Grade 10 to 
tirade 11 were statistically significant. ' ^ > 

The gains from Grade 9 to Grade 10 and from Grade 9 to Grade 11 were statist icaUy 
significant. 

^The gains from Grad^ 9/ to Grade 11 and from GraBe to^Grade 11 were statistically 
significant. / • 

^There were no statistically significant pair^wise comparisons. 

^The gain for the males from Grade 10 to Grade 11 was si^if icantly greater than the gain 

for the female^ from Grade 10 to Grade 11. 
8 ' 

The males of the lowest quarter gained and the females lost; the females of the second 
v^uai^ter gained and the males lost. %. — ^/ - . ^ 

gained in vocabulary and the females lost; th^^etq^les of the 'second 
quarter gained and the males^'lTOt. ' ' ' . ' 

The mean gain of Cohort 2^as significant from grade 9 to %rade^ 10 
and from grade 10 to grade 11 in all areas except science atid use of/ » 
sources. The gain in scieiu;£.was significant from grade 9 to grade ip 
but not from grade 10 to grade^i^ »^ vhile ^the gain in'^use of sources 
was Isignlficant from grade 10- to grade fl but not^ from graSe 9 to 
grade 10. ^ ' - V 



Comparison of the Achievements arid the ^ ... 
Gains of the Two Longi tudinal Cohorts 

' ' ^ - . 

In this comparison, grade 12 of Cohort T is not included since 
Cohort 2 did not include grade 12^^ The^mean mental ability of Cohort 1 

was 116.28 whereas it was 115^(00 for Cohort 2. Analysis of cQvariance> 

with mental ability tfie covariate, was used in identifying the signifi- 
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cance of the differences between the mean achievement of the two cohorts 
averaged across the three times of testing, between the mean achievement 
of the boys and girls o£ the two cohorts xiombined and averaged across 
the three times of testing, and in the mean gain in achievement between 
the two cohorts atid between the boys and girls. Table 6.8 gives the • 
results of the tests of significance and the post-hoc comparisons. 

The mean achievement of the two cohorts was not significantly dif- 
ferent in any of the 10 areas. The "mean achievement of the girls was 
significantly higher tha*n the mean of ,the boys in reading comprehension^ 
reading total, usage, spelling, language total, and use of sources, 
while the mean of the boys was significantly higher in mathematics. 
The sex difference was not significant in vocabulary, social studies,' 
and science. 

The students of the two cohorts combined gained significantly 
across the three times of testing in al^ 10 areas • There were signifi- 



Tablc 6,8, Significant Difference* (ANCOVA'p ^ .05) In Educmtlonml Achlcvenent and In Gain between 
PACE Cohort 1 Atd Cohort 2: C^darburg High School ' 





Cohort (C) 


Sex(S) • 


S X C 


Galn(G) 


G X C 


G X S 


. G X S X C 


Coioprehenalon 


NS 


,008^ 


NS 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Vocabulary 


NS 


NS 


NS 


<.o6i 


• <.001^ 


NS 


NS 


Reading Total 


NS 


.038^ 


NS 


* <.001 


<.001^ 


NS ' / 


NS 


Usage 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


<.001 


.020^ 


NS 

t 


NS 


Spelling^ 


NS 


<.001^ 


HS 


<.001 


<.001^ 




NS 


Language Total 


' NS 


<.001^ 


NS 


<.001 


<.001^ 




NS 


Math 


N$ 


.003^ 


NS 


<.0Q1 


NS 




Ns! 


Soqlal Studlea 


NS 


NS 


NS 


<.001 


NS 




NS 


Science 

• 


NS 


NS 


NS 


<.001 


.005^ 


:/'NS 


. .034^^ 


Use of Sources 


NS 


<.001^ • 


HS 


<.001 


<.001^ 


^Ks 


NS 



^he mean achleveaent of the females was significantly higher than the mean oj^ the males. 

mean achievement of the mal6s was significantly higher than the mean of the' females. 

Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 1 from Grade 9 to Grade 11 and from Grade 10 to 
Grade 11. 

/Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 1 frotp Grade 10 to Grade 11. 

^Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 1 from Grade 9 to Grade 10; Cohort 1 gained 
significantly more than Cohort 2 from Grade 10 to Grade 11. * 

^Cohort 1 gained significantly more than Cohort 2 from Grade 9 to GVade 10; Cohort 2 gained 
significantly more than Cohorc 1 from Grade 10 to Grade 11.^ 

^There were no significant palr-^ae post-hoc comparisons. 
1 
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cant gain by cohort Interactions In all areas except comjSrehension, 
math, and social studies. Cohort 2 gained significantly more than 
Cohort* 1 from grade 9 to 11 and from grade 10 to 11 In reading vocabu-- 
lary, reading total, spelling, and language total and from grade 10 to 
grade 11 In language usag-e. In sclencq Cohort 2 gained significantly 
more than Cohort 1 from grade 9 to grade 10; Cohort 1 gained slgnlfl- 
^ cantly more than Cohort 2 from grade 10 to grade 11, In use of "sources 
Cohort 1 galned«?felgnlf Icantly more than Cohort ,2 from grade 9 to 
grade 10; Cohort 2 gained significantly more than Cohort 1 from grade 
10 to 11. There was one significant *galn by cohort by s^x Interaction; 
however, none of the paired comparisons was significant* 

Relationship of Changes In Educational Achievement 
. to Implementation of Improvement Strategies 
and Unanticipated Events 

Relating the changes In the achievement of the PACE students fi;om 
year to year to the planned Improvements that were made each year* In 
implementing the Improvement strategies was one" main goal of this re- 
search. The findings regarding student achievement used in determin- 
ing these* relationships were derived from the comparisons reported 
earlier for the four grade 9, three grade 10, and two grade 11 PACE 
groups and the two PACE longitudinal cohorts. In addition, a compar*- 
ison was made of the gains in achievement of the two PACE and two 
traditional longj.tudinal cohorts. In these comparisons attention is 
limited to reading total, language total, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. The curriculum and the 4nstructional programming strategy 
were focused more directly on these areas than on use of sources and 
the subareas of reading comprehension, reading vocabulary , -language 
usage, and spelling. Table 6.9 indicates the significant differences 
and non-significant differences in each achievement area, the adjusted 
means, and the equivalent percentile ranks. ^ 

The difference .in achievement among the four successive grade 9 
PACE groups, based on the fall testing when they entered the program, 
'was not significant in any of the five subject fields except social 
studies, where the mean of ^the PACE group of L980-81 was significantly , 
higher than the mean of the 1978-79 group. Inasmuch as the fall test- 
ing of the grade 9 students does not reflect the gtade 9 program of 
Cedarburg High School, no further discussion of these findings is 
presented. 

The results of the grade 10 fall testing reflect the results of 
the grade 9 PACE program. The difference in' achievement among the 
three successive grade 10 PACE groups was not si-gnifiqant in reading 
total, language total, and social studies. However, the mean of the 
1980-81 grade 10 group was significantly low^r than either of the two 
prior groups in mathematics. The mean of the 1980-81 group was slg-" 
niflcantly lower than the mean of the 1979-80 group in sclenpe, while 
the 1979-80 group achieved slgnif lcan4:ly higher than the 1978-79 group 
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Table 6.9. Summary of Findings Regarding Mean Aihleveoent of Four Successive Grade 9, Three Successive Grade 10, and Two Successive 
Grade 11 PACE Groups and ferceatlle Ranks Corresponding to Adjusted Achievement Means: Ccdarburg High School 



Comparison o£ Successive Classes 
1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1979-80' 1980-81 1980-81 



Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 



H 
00 
O 





V8 

1977-78 


V8 

1977-78 


VS 

1977-78 


vs 
1978-79 


vs 

* 1978-79 


vs 
1979-80 




Zlle 


1978-79 


Zlle 


1979-80 


Zlle 


1980-81 


%lle 




' Grade 9 

Reading Total 


HS 


• 

HS 


- 

HS 


HS 


HS 


HS 


• 

15.43 


.73 


r 

14.92 


70 


14.66 


68 


15*85 


75 




Language Total 




HS 


HS 


HS 


HS 


KS 


15.86 


69 


16.51 


74 


15.82 


69 


16.36 


73 




Math 


HS 


HS • 


HS 


H§ 


HS 


HS 


14.19 


?3 


14.58 


74 


14.02 


72 


14.92 


76 




♦ 

Social Studies ^ 


HS 


HS 


HS 


• HS 


S+ 


HS 


14.58 


68 


13.79 


61 


14.75 


69 


15.33 


71 




Science 


NS 


HS ' 


HS . 


- HS 


HS 


HS 


16.16 


64 . 


16.64 


65 


17.14 


71 


16.28 


64 




Average Student H^Oi^ f 














• 




• 














^ Reading Total 








' HS 


HS 


HS , 






17.56 


71 


16^94 ' 


68 


17.56 


71 


- 




1 






NS 


HS 


HS 






17.09 


69 


18.32 


75 


18.52 


76 




^ — "''^^th * 

DUC18± OLUQICS 








NS 
NS , 


S- 
HS 


S- 
HS 


t 


• 


17.45 
16.77 


75 
68 


17.45 
V.23' 


75 


15.99 ^ 
- 16.96 


70 
70 




Science 










HS 


S- 






18.61 


67 


20.74 


77 


19.21 


70 


> 


* Average ^Tudent N«96 












• V 
HS 




✓ 
















Grade 11 

Reading ^otal 




• • 








f 






/ 


18.13 


62 


18.79 


64 




Language .Total 












S+ 










17.56 


56 


19.30 


70 




* 

Hath 












'HS 










18.17 • 


67 


18.95 , 


70 




Soblal Studies 




* * 








HS 


) 








18.11 


•^5 


18.05 


65 




Science 

1a Average Student N-83 


« 






0 

* 




HS 

9 










19*89 

\ 


64 


20^23 


65 





s+ The mean of the class of the later year was significantly higher than the mean of the class, of the earlier year. 
S- The mean of the" class of the later year was significantly lower than the mean of the class of the earlier year*. 
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In science. Finally, it is noted that the 1:979-80 group did not achieve 
significantly different .in any subject field from the 1978-79 group ex- 
cept in science, where it achieved higher. 

The grade 11 PACE group of 1980-81 achieved significantly higher 
than* the 1979-80 group in language totarl and not significantly dif fer- 
ment in any of the other four subject fields. ' ^ 

The preceding pattern of 15 nonsignificant differences between 
the achievement of a later grade 10 or grade 11 group and an earlier 
one, two* instances of significantly higher achievement by a -later 
group, and three instances of significantly lower achievement by a 
later grou^ should probably have been expected in view of the curricu- 
lum constraints imposed ^on the PACE program, the many new teachers to 
the PACE program each year,, the resignation of PACE coordinator at the 
end of the -second year, and the resignation of the principal in the 
third year, thfe, three instances of lower achievement merit further • 
consideration. It should be recognized that the students of the first 
graSe 10 group of 1978-79 and the first grade 11 group of 1979-80 were, 
with very few exceptions, the first grade 9 PACE 8,tudents who entered 
the school in 1977-78 and then progye.ssed to -grades 10 and 11. Simi- 
larly, the second grade 10» PACE *gr6up of 1979-80 and the second grade 
11 group of 1980-81 were part of the second grade 9 PACE students who 
entered the program in 1978-79. The first, set of students had com- 
pleted grade 9 and grade 10 at the time the assistant principal re- 
si^gned and the second ^et had completed only grade 9. On the other 
hand, the grade 10 group of 1980-81 was the third grade 9 group. It 
entered in the. fall ♦of 1979-80, immediately after the resignation; and 
it was the only group that achieved significantly lower than an earlier 
one. Accordingly, the significantly lower achievement in math and 
science by the 1980-81 grade 10 students can be attributed to the 
negative effects associated with the PACE coordinator's resignation^ 
just prior to their coming into the program in grade 9. It is impor- 
tant to recall that the PACE teams of grades 9 and 10 implemented 
instructional programming for the individual student and personalized 
the advising process throughout the project. However, goal setting 
for the grade 9 and grade- 10 PACK groups was not planned to start 
until 1980-81, the last year that data were gathered in October. 

» ' 
We now turn-- to the summary information pertaining to the two PACE 
longitudinal cohorts shown in Table 6.10. The difference between the 
mean achievement of the two cohorts, based on the first three years of 
testing for both groups,' was not significant for any of the five areas. 
The gain patterns of the two cohorts are quite similar except ^ that 
Cohort 1 gained from grade 9 to grade 10 to grade Tl only in science 
and, social studies, whereas Cohort 2 gained slgnif icafitly^ from one 
grade to the next in all four areas except science. As can, be in- 
ferred from Table 6.10, the actual difference in the mean gains favor- 
ing Cohort 2 are substantially larger in reading total, language total, 
and social studies - ^ 

f As noted earlier Xn this chapter, it is inappropriate to compare 
the gains of the two PACEflbid the two traditional longitudinal cohorts, 
using analysis of covariance, with 'mental ability the covariate^ How- 



Table 6.10» Sumaiary of Findings Regarding Mean Gain, and Mean Achievement for Two Successive PACE Longitudinal Cohortf: 
Cedarburg High School 





- 




Comparison of Mean Gain Made by Each Cohort 


♦ 




Cohort with 
Higher Average 
Achievement 








Cohort 


1 




Cohort 2 








Gr. 9 


X 

Gr. 10 


* X 
Gr. 11 


X 

Gr. 12. 


X 

Gr. 9 


X 

Gr. 10 


X 

jCr. 11 ^ 




Reading 
Total 




15.62 


17.49 


18.61 


19 791,3,4 


14.15 


16.03 


18.67^ 


NS 


Language 
Total 




15.82 


17.72 


18.21 


19.41^'^'^ 


15.85 


17.60 


19.59^ , 


NS 


Math 




13;85^ 


17.34 


18.66 


13 
19a6^'-^ 


14.03 


16.56 


18.99^ 


NS 


Social 
Studies 




14.59 


16.87 


18.67 


19.72^'^'^ 


12.98 


16.56 


17.98^ 


NS 


Science 




16.00'' 


18.33 


20.31 


12 5 
18.54^'^'^ 


15.92 


19.94 


20.2Sv 


NS 



^e gains from Grade 9 to Grade 10, from Grade 9 to Grade 11^ and from Grade 9 to Grade 12 were statistically- 
significant. 

^The gains from Grade 10 to Grade 11 were statistically significant. 
^The gains from Grade 10 to Grade 12 were statistically significant. 



The gains from Grade 11 to Grade 12 were statistically significant. 



W drop from -Grade 11 to Grade 12 was .statistically significant. 
.^The gains from Grade 9 to Grade 10, from Grade 9 to Grade 11, and from Grade 10 to Grade 11 were stat^^atically 
' significant. y ^ 

^The gains It om Gyade 9 to Grade 10 and^'lrom Grade 9 to Grade 11 were significantly different. . 
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ever^ it is appropriate to determine the gains separately ^or the two • 
^J^ACE. cohorts and the two traditional cohorts and then to inspect the 
"^differences that are obtained. This comparison '.does not t^ll us . ^ 
whether the differences between the PACE and ^traditional ^cohorts ar^ 
or are not statistically significant. Rather, it indicates the amount 
of the differences between the two groups and the. direction of the dif- 
ferences. 

Table 6.11 provides ^the adjusted mearfs of the PACE and the tradi- 
tional cohorts and the differences between the adjusted means. The 
difference between the adjustec^ means was larger favoring PACE Cohort 1 
in grade 12 than in grade 9 in all five areas, for example, 2.25 in 
-reading in grade 9 and 2.86 in gride 12. This larger difference ihdi- 
-cates^a greater gain from graile 9 to grpde 12 for PACE Cohort 1 than 
traditional Cohort 1. Similarly, the difference 'between the .means of 
PACE^ Cohort 2 and traditional Cohort 2 was* greater in grade 11 than in 
gracie 9 in allrfive achievement areas, for example, 0.04 in reading in 
grade 9 and 0.92 in grade 12^.- Th^se results suggest that the instruct- 
ional programminga carried out in the PACE program in grajjes 9 and 10 
with thef first two sets of PACE students had positive effects,' despite 
the curriculum constraint and the changes in the PACE\ instructional 
teams from year to year. 



f Results Related to Stu dent Attitudes * 

' ^ # 

The lOX School Sentiment Index, Secondary Level, was administered^, 
to the PACE students of grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 in late November or "f^^^ 
early December -of each ye^r ,1977-78 through 1980-81* The •student-s re- 
sponded to each item of the inventory by indicating strong agreement, 
agreement, disagreement, or strong disagreement. A favorable response 
may involve agreement ox disagreement. A strong favorable response 
was scored 4 and a strong unf a'C^ofable response 1 . v . 

^ V • , ' / 

The students did not give 4:heir ^names on-^he answer sheets. There- _ 

fore, it cannot be determined that the students who took the inventory 
in grade 9 also took it in each succeeding grade 10, 11, and 12. How- 
ever, the large majority of the students continued* from one gr^de to 
the next, and it appeared feasible to treat the students as longitud- 
inal cohorts. General trends are presente^d based on visual inspection 
of the mean ratings that are given in Table 6.12. ^ ^ 

The attitudes of the students of all three cohorts were generally 
more favorable than unfavorable (above 2.50). to all ast)ects of their 
schooling each year. The means on all the subscales each year ranged — 
from 2.50 to 3.30 with only eight exceptions. The exceptions were^ all 
for 1979-80 as follows: Grade 11 of Cohort 1 J. 37 for teacher author- 
ity and control, 2.23 for learning, and 2.48 Tor social structure -and 
climate; and grade 10 of Cohort 2 2.49 for teacher mode of instrucr. 
tion, 2.24 teacher authority and control, 2.49 teacher interpersonal ^ 
relationships, 2.46 learning, and 2.49 social climate and structure. ' I 

There was a considerable drop on five of the seven scales for Cohort 1 
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Table 6.11. Adjusted^ Means 


and Differences betweeiuthe Means 


of Tw6 Successive, PACE 


Lon^itudln&L 




Cohorts and Two Successive 


Traditional 


Longitudinal Cohorts: 


Cedarburg High School 


• 






Comparison of Mean Gain' by Each Cohort 


• 








Cihort 1 






Cohort 2 






' Gr. 9 


Gr. 10 


Gr. 11 


Cr 12 


Gr. 9 


Gr. 10 


Gr. U 




1977-78 


1978-79 
/ ^ 


1979-80 


r £'980-81 . 


1^78-79 


1979^80 


lf80-81 


Re^din^ 

PACE ' ; 


15.62^^ 


*17.49 


18.61 


• 

' 19.79 


• 

14.15 


16.03 


1&'.67 


TRAD , 


13.37 


15.39 


15:70 


16.93 


14.11 


15.82 


17.75 


Diffv 


2.25-^ 


2.10 


. -2. 9 J 


2.86 

r 


0.04 


0.21 


-0.92 


Language 














a9.59 


• PACE 


15.82 


17.72' 


18.21 


19.41 


15.85 


17.60 * 






15.18 


15.54 


16.01 


14.95 


16.48 


18.45 


Diff. 


2,63 


2.54 


2.67 


3.40 


0.90 


1.12 


1.14 


Hath ^ 














18.99 


PACE 


13.85 


17.34 


. 18.66 


19.16 


14.03 


16.56 


TRAD 


12.76 






16.24 


3,2.93 


14.96 


16.61 




1.09 


2.^6 


3.55 


2.92 


1.10 


, 1.60 


2.38 


Social Stvdies - \. 












- 




PACE 


14,59 


16.87 


18.67 


19.72 , 


12.98 


16.56 ^ 


17.98 


TRAD 


12.81 


14.37 


15.34 ' 


16.00 V 


12.77 


15.31 


18.85 


Diff. * 


1.78 


2.50 


3.33 


3.72 


0.21 


1.25 


0.87 


Science 






* 


18. S4 








- . pa'ce 


16.00 


18.33 


20.31 


,15.92 * 


19.94 


20.25 


TRAD , 


14^53^ 


16.75 


• 17.89 


16.52 


14.73 


18.44 


18.92, 


Diff. 


1^49 


1.58 


2.42 


2.02 


1.19 


1.50 


1.33 


Student p 




* 








* 




PACE 


61 








'87 






• TRAD 


122 








130 








\ 






2^1 


• 


• V 





Table 6.12. Mean Favorable Respons 



mses to lOX School Sentim^iOhd^x for PACE Cohorts: Cedarburg High School 




COHORT 



i 



Gv\ 9 Gr. XO Gr. 11 Gr. 12 
1977- 1978- 1979- 1980- 
1978 1979. 1980 1981 



COHORT 2 

Gr, 9 Gr. 10 Gr^ 11 

. 1978- 1979- 1980-> 

X 1979. 1980 1981 



COHORT 3' 

Gr. 9 Gr. 10 
, 1979- 1980- 
X 1980 1981 X 



1* Teacher: Mode of • 
Instruction 

2. Tcacjier: Authority 
and Control 

3. Teacher : Jnter- 
personal 
Relationships 

4. Learning 



2.83 2.64* 2.53 2.62 2,66 2.5? 2.49 ^61 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.64 
2.78 2.59 2^7 2.61 2^$ 2.60 2.24 2.64 2.49 2.65 2.64 2.65 



2.85 



2,59 "^.53 . 2.63 2.65 2.51 2.49 ^-2.60 2,53 2.64 2.60 2.62 



and Climate. 
e» Peer ' 



7.' General 



Overall Mean 



2.55 2.59 2.f3 2.62 2.50 ^2/55 2.46. 2.57 2.53 2-.64 2.^7 2.61 
2r72- 2.55 2.48 2-55 2.58 2.57- 2.49 2.55 2.54 2.66 2.55 2.61 



S^.IO ' 2.80 '3.30" 2.58 2.95 2.8J^ 2.75* 2.72 2.76 2.85 2.72 2.79' 

d * • - 

• 2.79 2.88 2>;92 2.90 2.87^ 2.^93 2.70 2.87 2.83 3.02 2.8^ 2.95 
» #" 

2.80 2.66 2.62 - 2.64 ^ 2.65 *"2.52 2.65^ ^ 2.73 2.65 



106 96 



d9 82, ' * 111 llO 110 



115 110 
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from 1977-78 to 1979-80, atid a drop for Cohort 2 on all seven scales 
from 1978-79 to 1979-80. 

The favorable attitudes of the PACE students are attributed to 
Xhek tocher advising and the individual educational j)rograinmlng car- 
ried out by the PACE academic teams. The less favorable attitudes in 
1979-80 are presumed to be associated with the conditions that fol- 
lowed the resignation of t^e PACE coordinator at the end of the 1978- 
79 school year. 




Conclusions 



One purpose of the present research was to determine how well the 
PACE staff could implement three improvement strategies: (a) arranging 
an appropriate educational program for each student, (b) arranging an 
appropriate instructional program in Englisb.«.j]i§jthematics, reading, 
science, and social studies for each student, and (c) setting goals 
for the PACE students and planning and carrying out activities to 
achieve the goals^ Strategies (a) and (b) were Implemented reasonably 
well in grade. 9 in 1977-78 and in grades 9 and 10 in 1978-79, but less 
well in grades 9, 10, and 11 in 1979-80. The last testing was done in 
October of 1980-81 when the first grade 9 PACE students were in grade 12. 
From the beginning of the program in 1977-78 a* serious obstacle to imple- 
menting strategies (a) and (b) was the curriculum constraint that did 
not pemnit higher level content to be introduced to the PACE students 
even though they already had high entering achievement levels Strategy 
(c) was implemented oi^ only a small scale in 1979-80. 

Another objective of the research was to maintain a satisfactory 
level of student achievement in the fiv,e subject fields and to raise 
achievement that yap regarded as unsatisfactory. Achievement of .the 
first two entering PACE groups when in grades 9 and 10 was reasonably 
high; but it did not improve as desired, primarily because of a curric- 
ulxun constraint that did not peirmit the students to acquire advanced 
subject matter « Despite this constraint, the students'* gain in achieve- 
ment in all five subject areas from year to year was consistently 
greater than that of two parallel groups of traditional students. The 
individual instructional programming that the PACE students received 
when .they were in grades 9 and 10 and the personalized advising t^iat 
t)xey were provided wh^n in grades 9, 10, and 11 apparently contributed 
t,0, this achievement pattern. Parental involvement was another impor- 
tfiint positive factojr. 

^ ^ - Achievement of the enterlnfr-grade 9'-EACE group^f -~197-9'-^80^ ^nd of ^ 
the two earlier PACfi groups that in 1979-80 were enrolled in grade 10 
and grade 11,. respectively, was less than desired. Contributing to 
the unsatisfactory achievement were the curriculum constraints men- 
tioned earlier /^and conditions associated with the resignition of the 
PACE coordinator in the spring of 1978-79. In addition to the unsat** 
isfactory achievement, the attitudes of the PACE students toward var- 
Mr ious aspects of schooling became less favorable in 1979-80 and their 

> average daily attendance dropped in 1980-81. It cannot be established 
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unequivocally that some of these unsatisfactory student outcomes would 
not have prevailed had the PACE coordinator continued. 

A postscript Is lnx>rder. Based upon the gains being joade by the 
first two PACE groups and their favorable attitudes and attendance 
during the first two years, the superintendent In 1980-81 made seveifal 
Important recommendations to the school* board that were accepted. One 
was that all the:>academlc teachers and the students of grades 9 and 10 
should be organized Into Instructional Advisory Units starting In the 
fall of 1981-82* Another was to'extend teacher advising Into grades 11 
and 12 for all students as early as feasible. An implied proposal was 
to dlscont»lnue the separate PACE and tradltloiial alternatives as the 
previous proposals were Implemented. ^ 

In 1982-83 all three recommendations had been carried out. The . 
first author's observations were that the primary merits of the PACE 
program had been maintained. A strong educational Improvement commit- 
tee was functioning. Individual Instructional programming and Indlvld*- 
ual educational programming were being Implemented somewhat differently 
but on a more widespread basis throughout the school. Beginning atten- 
tion was belpg directed toward goal-setting. 
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CHAPTER 7 • 
HOOD RIVER VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 



Cooperative Improvement-oriented research was carried out with 
'Hood River Vallejr High School during the years ,1977-78 through 1980-81. 
The objectives of the research were indicated earlier in Chapter 2. 
The achievement areas selected for attention at Hood River were English, 
mathematics, and reading. Changes in student attitudes were also stud- 
ied. 

# 

The administrative arrangement employed at Hood River Valley^ High . 
School to plan, monitor, and implement its improvement strategies in- 
volved two existing committees: VITAL and a school cabinet, VITAL 
consisted of the principal and seven teachers. The school cabinet 
consisted of the administrative team, five teachers each of whom 
served as a coordinator of a broad curriculum field, five teachers 
each of whom was a team leader from one of the five broad fields, 
and the IMC coordinator. 

The organization of. this chapter is presented in the Table of Con- 
tents and is similar to that of preceding Chapters 3 through 6-. It 
starts with information regarding staffing and student enrollment and 
conclusions are presented last. 



Staffing and Student Bntfollment 
1977-78 through 1980-81 



Hood River Valley High School enrolls students in Grades 10 ^ 11, 
and 12. It is the only high school of Hood River County, Oregon. 
There are two junior high schools in the district. 

The area is primarily rural. The ecoiittmy is mainly agriculture 
and forestry, with the ptimary agriculture being apples and pears. 
The community^ is mainly Caucasian middle class, witti a few families of 
Asian background. A considerable part of the population is engaged in 
seasonal labor. 

» 

-The staffing of Hood -River -Valley-, the student- enrollment, the — - 
average daily attendance, and the number of dropouts for four succes- 
sive years follow: 
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77-78 




79-80 


8o4i 


Student enrollment y ' 


785 


736 


700 


607 


No. of building administrators 


3 


3 


3 • 


1 

3 


No. of counselors 


3 


3- 


3 


2.5 


Nn * of XeaTTiinff pnoTfHnflt*oTfl « 

curriculum specialists, etc., 
who teach little or not at all 


1 


1 


1 I 




No. of recularlv rertif iratpd 
teachers 


• 


• 

43.5 


42.5 


40 


no* UL xcaLiixiig uxociuxxxLy ana 
special teachers of other 


1 
X 


1 
1 


1 
i 




No. of librarians or media 
persons 


1 




i 


• 

1 




0 


0 


- 0 


0 


iiU . \jL oUilUUx oOCxax WOLivcLo 


n 

u 


% n 

» u 


n 

u 




No. of other certificated 
personnel 


0 


. _ 0 


0 


0 


No. of aides 


10.5 


10,5 


10.5 


10.5 


No. of custodial and other 
non-certificated personnel 
not counting aides 


15 


15 


> 

15 


15 


Average % daily attendance 


92 

> 

46 


^ 89 


83- ; • 


89 


No. of dropouts 


40 


78, 


30 



There was a continuous drop in enrollment each succeg^eiive year 
and a quite sharp drop from 1979-80 to 19B0-81. The avenge daily 
attendance w^s relatively stable from yeir to ^ear except for 1979-80 
when it was considerably lowes than for other years. The number of 
dropouts was telat^^vely stable except for 1979-80 when it was much 
higher than for the other years* The lower average daily attendance 
and the higher dropout rate of 1979-80 are probably related in that 
^e potential dropouts attended schoal less regularly before t)fflt:ial*- 
ly withdrawing or being dropped* In a parallel manner, there was 
higher j^verage daily attendance in 1980-981 and a much lower dropout 
rate* The lower attendance and the higher dropout rate in 1979-80 are 
probably related to changes made in the requirements for graduat;ion, 
in the instructional arrangements in various courses^ and in the 
advising arrangements, •'to be discussed later. Moreover, as these 
changes become more accepted in 1980-81 by the students and since the 
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grade 10 and grade 11 dropouts were no longer attending school, the 
average daily attendance increased and the dropout rate decreased to 
about the same pattern as of -1977-78 and- 1978-79. 

> 

Data Gathered and Analysis of Data by the * 
Hood River Valley Staff 

Data regarding student outcomes were gathered annually. These 
data were summarized and analyzed^iy the staff and used in determining 
areas of possible improvement for the ensuing year. After the last 
data collection in l980-8lt the data on each individtial student and on 
each group pf students enrolled in each grade each year were analyzed 
by the project staff. The data gathering instruments, the schedule of 
administration, and the techniques employed by the Hood River Valley 
staff for analyzing the data are now outlined. ' * y 

General Aptitude. Test Battery 

Administration: Grade 9 in February 1977 and each ye^r thereaf- 
ter, and in grades 10^ II; and 12 in March 1977 and each year 
thereafter for the students who entered Hood River Valley High 
School without GATB scores. 

Analysis: Obtain the G score from the test publisher's computer 
printout for*^the students of each grade 10, 11, and 12. Divide 
the students of each gtade 10^, 11, and 12 into quarters based on 
their G scores^ Compute the mean G score of each quarter of each 
grade 10, 11, and 12. Change the mean G score to the equivalent r 
percentile rank using the test manual table(s). 

Stanford Test of Academic Skills : Reading, English, and mathe- 
matics * / 

{ 

Administration: All students of grades 10, 11, and 12 in May 
1978, 1979, 1980, and- 1981. 

Analysis: Enter the, standard achievement test scores of each 
student -of each quarter in me"ntal ability. Do this for each 
grade for each of the three areas tested. Compute the mean 
achievement for each quarter and convert the mean to a percen- 
tile rank using the appropriate test manual table(s). This ' 
pennits comparison of the mean percentile rank in achievement 
of each quarter with their mean mental ability percentile rank. 

IPX School Sentiment Index : Seven scores — Teacher Mode of In- 
stniction. Teacher Authority ail'd Control, Teacher Interpersonal 
Relationship with Students, Learning, Social Structure and Cli- 
mate, Peer, and General. Items measuring the attitude of the 
students toward their -teacher guides (advisors) was added to the 
lOX. 
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Adminifftraticm: , 'Fall 1978, 1979, and 1980 to^grades ia> 11, 
and 12. ♦ . ^ * 

Analysis: Mean rating on each of the eight scales £or« each 
grade. 

Information from school records ; Total enrollment as of Septem- 
ber 1977, 1978, 1979, 1980, percentage of average dally atten- 
dance for each year, and dropouts for each year. . 



Improvement Strategies Implemented 
by the Hood^lver Valley Staff 

The Improvement strategies worked out by the project director and 
the Hood River Valley staff, involved use of tl^ preceding data on stu- 
dent outcomes, as well as other lnfo3nnatlon regarding the student. One 
strategy, as was discussed earlier In Chapter 2, was to arrange an appro- 
priate educational program for the Individual student each .s^emester of 
the school year. The second strategy was to arrange 'an appropriate in- 
structional program for each student In each cotjrse, taking Into account 
the student ^s aptitudes, achievements, career goals, learning styles, 
and other^trlbutes. The third strategy Involved setting goals and 
planning md carrying out related Improvemj^t activities either to main- 
tain or to raise the achievement of the students of each quarter in 
mental ability of each grade. 

Individual educational programming' was already being implemented 
in 1977-78. Each student ^s entering grade 10 educational program was 
worked out in grade 9 in a conference involving the student, a senior 
high school Counselor, and ^ the student ^s parents. In the conference, 
the career cluster, corresponding to a major fieldr was selected by 
the student. Upon enrollment in grade 10, a senior H^lgh staff member 
advised th^^ student on a daily 'basis regarding the learning units of 
various courses in which to enroll. 

. Individual instructional programming was also being implemented 
in 1977-78. The teachers planned and monitored the Instructional pro- 
grams of each student enrolled in their courses* 

Regarding the third strategy, goal setting and planning and imple- 
menting improvement activities based on the test results of May 1978 
began during the second semester of the next school year, 1978-79. 
Goal-setting. involving educational achievement in the three subject 
fields and alrtltudes was started in 147-9-80 and conti^iuedxlnta 1980-81. 

,We may now examine how Hood River Valley used the test informa- 
tion gathered each year to pl'an itu improvement activities. Table^7.1 
is the summary table that was prepared for the. grade 10 group of 1977-78 
\tjidt had inental ability scores. 
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TftbU 7.1^ QuArttrt of 1977-78 Gradt 10 dw In Mental Ability (GAIB) and Ihtlr Mean Achleveaent 
and E<tulyalent National Pereentlla Ranks, Baaed on Stanford Teat of Academic Skills Adxinlttered 
5/78: Hood River Valley High School 



Qt^rter 1 Quarter 2 Quarter 3 Quarter 4 

National Scaled National Scaled National Scaled National Scaled 
Zile Score ' Zile Score~ Zile Score Zile Score 



Reading 


94 


216 


80 


191 


72 


194 


' 46 


175 




Engliah ^ 


78 


240 


54 


207 


42 ' 


199 


28 


177 




Hatheinatica 


89 


223 


66 


202 


48 


196 


28 


180 


* 


GATB Zile Rank 


' 93 




77 




60 




30 







We see from examiniag Table 7.1 that the mean achievement petcen- 
tile rank in each subject field and the mean mental ability percentile 
rank of each quarter of the students are indicated. Examination of 
this table for grade 10 » and others for grade 11 and grade 12, enabled 
the principal and the relevant teachers to make three assessments. 
First, they compared the mean achievement percentile rank of each 
quarter of each grade in each^ subject with the mean mental ability 
percentile rank of each quarter. (The possibil^^ty that the test did 
not have a sufficiently high top for some studrats of the top quarter, ^ 
particularly those of grade 12, was recognized). This comparison in- 
dicated whether the educative processes in each subject field were 
working equally effectively with the students of the four different 
mental ability -levels. Second, they compared how each quarter of the 
students of each grade in mental ability achieved across the three 
subject fields. From this, they inferred whether each particular 
quarter was achieving consistently above or below mental ability in 
all three subject fields. Third, they estimated iiow well the students 
of each grade 10, 11, and 12 had achieved in relation to national norms 
by observing the mean national percentile ranks of each grade in each 
subject. This enabled them to determine whether each higher grade 
achieved above or below the next lower grade. 

Based on these assessments, the principal and the staff, starting 
in 1978-79, developed plans to maintain or to raise the mean achleve- 
- ment of one or more of the mental ability quarters of grade 10, 11, or 

12 in one or more subject areas. Starting Ip 1979-80, the annual assess- , 
ments of the test results were used to set goals and to plan and^arry 
out related improvement activities. 



Description of Hood River Valley High School 
, as of 19.77-78 

Hood River Valley High School is described as it was functioning 
in 1977-78. This description provides the information that is neces- 
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sary for relating its student outcomes of 1977-78 to its educational 
program of 1977-78 and also to the planned improvements that were made 
$ach succeeding year. 

4 

Background ^and Philosophy 

Hood River Valley High School opened in the fall of 1970. Plan- 
ning for the school began in 1968, following the passage of a bond 
issue to build one central facility for all the high school students 
in the district. Prior to 1970 ^ two high schools were in operation. 
There were two junior high schools that were continued during the 
present cooperative research. 

In 1970, a system of secondary education was started In the new 
high school building with major emphasis on creating a learning en- 
vironment which would enable each student to pursue an educational 
program specifically designed to meet his or her educational needs. 
The school's educational program emerged through a continuing process 
which involved administrators, counselors, teachers, students, and 
their parents in answering the question: "How can we find practical 
ways to more nearly reach the ideal o^ atranging instruction that 
meets the needs of each individual student?" 

The basic aim of Hood River Valley High School is to enable each 
student to realize his or her potential in social, moral, intellectual, 
psychological, and physical development; to adapt adequately and effec- 
tively to society; and to assume both individual and group responsibil- 
ity in a democratic society. To support this philosophy, education at 
Hood River Valley High School is based on the following principles: 

Strong emphasis belongs on individual growth and development. 

A successfully functioning individual must have opportunities to 
grow physically, develop mentally, improve socially, and mature 
emotionally. Therefore, students *must develop basic in-depth 
competencies, according to their individual interests, abilities, 
and goals if they are to become productive members of society. 

Teachers must be responsive, stimulating, encouraging guides and 
counselors, with an understanding of human behavior and self-, 
enhancing concepts. 

The learning environment must provide the stimulus which enables 
every student and staff member to appraise objectively the socio- 
^ economic standards in his or her school, home, and community and 
. ^ to ^worJc. toward their JLmpra^ment^jAraughJthe^demojRratlcApr^^ 

Multi-media learning aids and resources which enhance the leam- 
ingj|)rdcess are important to the educational ptogram. 

Effective learning experiences are relevant to the individual 
student. 
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Learning results primarily from student Involvement In^^an^^ 
research, problem solving, organization, evaluation of Informa- 
tion, and appropriate application, 

« 

Arranging Instruction to meet Individual student needs Is the 
ultimate goal of the school; progress toward Implementing this 
goal Is evaluated frequently. 

The evaluation of student progress Is based on measurable objec- 
tives. 



Public education should meet the needs of the Individual In the 
community regardless of ^ge, with the realization that learning 
Is a continuous process from birth until death. 



The school staff shares the. responsibility for the education of 
each Individual with the home, church i and other community 
agencies. The staff also shares the responsibility -to provide 
an^ maintain communication and cooperative planning with these 
various agencies. 



Administrative Arrangements 

The administrative arrangements of Hood River Valley High School 
Include the leadership team, the Cabinet, the area coordinators' meet- 
ings, and a currlcular review committee called VITAL. 
♦ • 

Leadership team . The leadership team consists of the principal 
and two associate principals. This group meets frequently during the 
school year, althoilgh specific meeting times are not fixed and agendas 
are not preparedvln advance of the meetings. 

The principal the final authority for all decisions made within 
the school. He Is viewed primarily as the educational leader and eval- 
uator of the school.- The principal Is also responsible for the manage- 
ment and overall operation of 'the school. He Is expected to administer 
all personnel actions, act as a liaison with the community, and serve 
as the personal representative of HooS River Valley High School to all 
district meetings and activities.' He Is also responsible for the prep- 
aration <of the school's annual budget. 

One associate principal Is In charge of student activities and 
discipline, while the other oversees building operations and schedul- 
ing. Each of the three admlnlstratbrs has a particular part of the 
curriculum In which he has supervisory responsibility. The admlnls- 
trators-^also supervise and. evaluate -staffs - ^ 

The administrators of the high school are part of the district 
administrative team, which is composed of all principals and associate 
principal^ in the district, th^ superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendents, and all supervisors in the district. This administrative 
team provides information regarding major policy decisions prior to 
the submission of recommended policies to the school board* 

213 
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^ Cabin^. Hood River Valley High School has a schoolwide decision- 

making body called the Cabinet. The primary purpose of this group is 
to make recommendations concerning major issues in the school to the 
principal. The Cabinet, which meets frequently at the beginning and 
end of each school year, consists of the principal, the two associate 
principals, the six area coordinators of the school's six broad sub- 
ject fields, and five team leaders from the broad subject fields. 

Coordinators^ meetings . An executive committee of the Cabinet, ' ^ 

composed of the principal and the area coordinators, meets weekly.' 
This group reviews decisions made by th^ Cabinet and sets agendas for 
future meetings^of the whole group. It also attenjis to issues which 
arise in the school between meetings of the full Cabinet. A major 
responsibility of this group is to ensure that the school's philosophy 
""regarding individualized instruction and contrinuous pragreas Is linpiB^ 
mented. 

VITAL . The principal and seven tea'chers who represent various . '""^ 
curricular areas are members of the building curriculum review^ commit- 
tee called VITAL. The teachers may or may not also be area coordina- 
tors or team leaders. Each teacher member of VITAL is designated GlB' 
the spokesperson for a number of career clusters. The principal is ^ 
the chairperson of VITAL. The function of this group is to deal with 
all changes in the curriculum. VITAL doeB not have a specified estab- 
lished meeting time, but it meets at least, monthly 'and often weekly. 

/ • - "■ 

Organization for Instruction and Advisement 

The staff of 42 teachers and 3 guidance counselors is organized 
into six areas, each headed by a coordinator. The areas are: math/ 
science (9 teachers) , physical education/driver education (5 teachers) , 
vocational education (12 teachers), humanities (1:5 teachers), guidance ^ 
(3 counselors), and the resource center (1 teacher). Within each ^ 
broad curricular area, if there are four or more teachers of the same . 
subject, a teSm leader serves as an assistant to the teacher-coordinator. 

The coordinator is responsible for attending all Cabinet meetings 
and for presenting, in wtitten form, the*needs and concerns of the * 
staff within his or her atea. The coordinator also assigns teaching 
duties to teachers, coordinates the use of instructional space within . 
' his or her area, revifews and recommends action on proposed new leam- 

^ V ing units prior to submitting them to' the principal for final approval, 

compiles budget requests from each staff member and submits them to 
the principal, and allocates funds for supplies. Coordinators are 
expected to be sensitive- to the staff development needs of the indi- 

-- viduaL teachers .and, ,elthex,jtix provide „the..Djetfede4--ln8j?X^lcj?..Mucati^^ 

personally or to see that it is -provided by others. • 

Team leaders assist the coordinators and carry out many respon- 
sibilities delegated by the coordinators.^ 

^'^^ Coordinators receive an additional 1^5% of their teaching contract . 
^ salary. -They spend an additional 10 days of work each year in fulfill-' 
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ing the duties of their position^ Team leaders work an additional 20 
days each year and receive and additional 10% pay. Both coordinators 
and team leaders must apply for their positions. Although the final 
selection is made by the principal, the two associate principals and 
other coordinators are also Involved in selecting new coordinators and 
team leaderg. 

Each staff member, including the 2 associate principals,*" 42 teachers, 
'3 counselors, and 2 classified staff persons, is assigned a group of 15-20 
students for advisory purposes. The advisor, called a guide, meets £iue 
times pei: week with the guide group of sttfdents at regularly scheduled 
times. The guides assist their advisees with the scheduling of courses 
and learning units, monitor their academic progress, and serve as the 
contact person between the parents and the school. In general, the 
guide ls-i:he one adult who knows the^ Indlvidiral fftudeflts iii tiis or lier 
guide group as total huaan beings. Students with problems which fall 
beyond the expertise ^f a teacher guide are referred by the guide to a 
guidance counselor. Each of three counselors coordinates the activities 
of one-third of the guides^, and their advisees and is also responsible 
for any additional counseling needed by the students. The coordinator 
of the guidance area participates in all meetings of the Cabi^net and 
the coordinators to ensure that the concerns of the students are heard 
and that the other *f ive area groups of the school are informed of the 
guidance progt'am and activities. ^ , 

Guides have daily, weekly, and periodic duties to fulfill.^ On a 
daily Basis in group sessions, guides check attendance, make announce- 
ments, schedule appointments for individual student conferences, update 
schedule information for students, and have the students record computer 
printout data concerning their progress through learning units. Each * 
day guides communicate individual student problems and concerns 'to 
other teachers of th^ir advisees. ' ' 

Weekly, guides review the instructional progress of eadi 'of their 
students, refer students wfth major problems to appropriate resource 
persons, conduct group motivational activities and group f acilit'ating 
activities, and encourage t]:ieir students to participate in student 
government activities^n school and in coimnunity activities. ' . 

Periodically, guides conduct discussions concerning student govern- 
ment, communicate with the parents of their advisees, revd^ew the progress 
of their advisees in terms of meeting career ^oals, and review the com-* 
puter information that indicates which students have remained in a par- 
ticular learning unit for more than 20 days. 

Each guide group includes students from grade 10 through 12. 
^Generally students remain with the same guid^^pr all three years at 
Hood River Valley High School. Students select their guides while 
they are still enrojiad ^s 9th graders in either of^the two junior , 
high schools of the district. ^ 

Each teacher in the school has daily, weekly, and periodic duties 
to perform as part of his or her instructional and advising responsi- 
bilities. The'ijain duties of teachers are as follows: 
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teach for five 55-minute class periods eachTday; 

meet with their guide groups for two 30-minute periods ^nd three 
to-minute periods each week; 

> spend one 55-minute period' of each day preparing for teaching or 
related activities; and * ' ^ 7 

^ake care of other obligations such as staff meetings, hall duty, 
and individual copferences with students, par;ents, and other 
teachers. 

Coordinators use one class period each day as released time for 
CQjiducting activities related to their positions. 



.The instructional day at Hood River Valley High School is organ- 
ized into six 55-minute instructional periods. In addition, there are 
twd 30-minute lunch periods each day and 10 to 30 minuses are allocated 
.each day for guide periods. 



Pattern of Curriculum and -Instruction 

Courses . The curriculum of the school is organized into courses, 
each of which is included in one or more of the school's 26 career 
clusters or as a basic competency course required of all students for 
graduation. The career clusters l^ave been organized to encourage stu- 
dents to set career^'goals and then to achieve the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which are thought helpful or necessary to achieve the 
goals. Students are able"^to select froi^ among the 26 iareer clusters^ 
that follow: 

^ Career Clusters • / 



1. ^ Agriculture 14. 

2. Forestry ^15. 

3. Bookkeeping - Accounting * , '16. 

4. Distributive Education , 17. 

5. General Clerical 18. 

6. Stetio - Secretarial 19. 

7. Home Economics ^ 20. 

8. Art 21.' 

9. Drama ^ - 22. 

10. Second Language 23* 

11. Music (Vocal and Instrumental) 24. 

12. Speedi ^ 25. 

13. Industrial Arts 26. 



Building Construction 
Mechanics and Repair 
Metals 

Architecture - Engineer/tng 
Architecture ^ 
Engineering 
Math 
Health 

Life Science 
Physical Science 
Military 

General Colleg e^ Prep] $ 

Social Science 



Most students select a career cluster wh4.1e enrolled in gijade 9 
of one of the district's two junior high schools. 
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Qareer clusters are composed of varying numbers of specified 
courses fxom diffeffent subject* fields. Each course is made up of 
learning junits with performance objectives that are designee} so that 
most. students should be able to complete the learning units in an 
average of three weeks. Courses vary in length, the shortest course 

has a si ngle laamln g unit an d the Inn g p.flf: r.nnrRft hnR IQ leAmlng_ 

units. 

Although each career cluster^s 'COttprlffe^nDf-dlffHrent: courses- 
and has a different career orientation, there are two common elements* 
First, the total number of 'learning units in eacfi cluster is 113^ 
equivalent to 11.3 Carnegie credits. Second, •all clusters require 
completion of a certain numl^er of "units in certain subject areas that 
are -required of all students. The following subject areas and units, 
^lroiTg~^i'rlrt7^±nlmrar compeL ency-n|Trftej-sa^tsf^^he-Hood^iver-ALs=L^ 



strict graduation requirements for grade 9 through 12: 3.0 English, 
2.0 social studies, 1.0 health, l.Q mathematics, 1.0 science, and 
r.O physical education. ^ During grades 10-12 students aYe permitted to 
sel'ect from. a wide variety of specific courses to satisfy these require 
ments. / • ' , 

In addition to the career cluster of 113 units, 47 units are re- 
quired of all students for graduation, regardless of career cluster, 
speech (4 units), writing (5 units), reading (1 unit) , ^sociai-gcience 
(7 units), driver education (4 units), personal finance (11 units) i 
career exploration (3 units). These 47 units (4.7 CaAiegie/ credits) 
satisfy the minimum competency criteria set forth by the district in 
accordance with Oregon law. ' i 

I ^ach student at Hood River Valley High School must attain at ^ 
least a gradVof C in^each of the 160 learning- units- to graduate. 
One-tenth of accredit is awarded when the objectives for a particular 
learning unit are met. The teacher further evaluates the student on 
responsibility and quality of ^performance in determining grades of A 
and B. ' » ' 

The student who meets all of tfhe requirements of a cluster and 
also the ^minimum competencies be'fore three years haVe elapsed miay 
exercise ^different optiofEs. THese inqlude^ early graduation, continu- 
ing in school and going beyond the minimum piaster requirements, or ' * 
working 'out a part^-time school/work arrangement. Students . who do not 
complete the 160 learning units required' f or^raduation in a thr-eer 
year period may either return to school th^^^llowing year for com- 
pletion or take courses during a summer -session^ , 

If a student experiences difficulty in a particular cluster ojc in 
a certainjcourse, there is provision for chaitge. However, the signa- 
tures of the student, his or her guide, and his or her parents *are^ 
required for changii^ a career cluster.- In the event tliat a student 
is not making satisfactory progress, it is the resppnsibility of the 
teacher and the guide to determine the problem and to take corrective 
measures. ' * . 
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We now summarize the requirements in reading, jnriting, and mathe- 
matics. ' * ^ , * * 

1. Reading. To be graduated from Hood River Valley High School 
each student *mudt demonstrate a minimum level of reading competency 
and a second lev^'i appropriate for the student's ppst high school 
^career choice; job ^ntry, technical education, or college education* 

- - Based on the-'results-^of - the Stanfbrd^Tesr of j^cademit: Skills - - - 
(TA'SK) administered in junior, high school, each student is placed in 
either of two r^aqjuited minimum competency learning units in reading in 
the senior high school:' remedial re'adin^ or speed reading. Stud.ents 
whose reading scores on the Stanford TASK fall at the 75th percentile 
or higher are "placed in a speed reading course, while students belQw 
the 75th percentile are placed in the remedial I'eading couVse. Stu- 



dents may el6ct.'yo^^ke~l: hel r r equjbred^eadtng coursV^at^^ny tdmej^ 
*du ting :^ their three year^ of senior high school. ^ 

Every career cluster also ^quires that students receive some 
form of reading instruction. InN^l cases, this requirement may be sat 
isfied .by taking developmental rea^ng as part of literature courses. 
The number of units in developmental reading varies from two in certain 
clusters to 10 in others.' w \ 

, ' ' i ' 

2. Writing. All students, regardlesrs of career cluster, must 
^ter the objectives of the same five learning units of ja course, 

titled Basic Composition. The five learning units need not be com- 
pleted in any fixed order or during any one semester or yeap . ' 

•. ' . % 

^ Like reading, all career clusters also require students to master , 
the objectives of from 2 to LO additional learning units in writing. 
.These units are parts of different courses offered in the regular / 
English curriculum. * I 

3. Mathemattiics.-" All students arer^required to master the objec- ^ 
tives of 10 learning units in mathematics. Placement of students into-' 
particular learning uniti' in mathematics to meet this requirement is 
based. otl the results of the Stanford TASK and a locally constructed 
iQiath. placement -test administered in ninth grade. Students who acMeve 
at or beiow specif ied ^inimum competency scores on these tests'must 
master the objectives of spe^rified learning units: ' ' ^ 

Instructional >materials . The unipac/ls tile most widely used*^ ^ 
material in most courses. Unipacs are designed by the Hood River 
staff and consist of a statement of the comprehetisive objectives for 
the unit, specific objectives to be mastered by the student, an out^ . 
line of alternative learning^ activities, and evaluation forms. 

Alternative leai:ning activitie$ f or^ each unit include indivittuia^l-, . 
activities, large group. work, small group v^orlt, and the use of auditor * 
visual materials, and selected readings. Reading selections ^y be 
found in either the textbooks located in the areas of the bujCl^ing ^ 
devoted to the various academic areas or in the Instructional Hater ' 
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rials Center (IMC). Audiovlsuap. materials are also locat^ in either 
the classrooms or in the IMC. . A . . 



Some new unipacs are added each year. Revisions must also take 
place for older unipacs. The school district provides funds to enable 
teachers to work on the development of instructional materials during 
tl^e summer. 

The IMC is in a large open area that is easily accessible to stu- 
dents from all the classrooms. It contains teacher work areas and 
offices, library books* listening/viewing areas for audiovisuals, an 
area for preparing media, and two resource desks, one for the human- 
ities division and another for math-science. , Tests are administered 
to students who have completed units in those two divisions. Part of 
^ the IMC also is used for classrooms* during the day, 'and comers of it 
are used for small group discussion. 

The IMC is supervised by a full-time director who has the assis- 
tance of a number of aides. The director serves as one of the six 
division coordinators and participates in tlie Cabinet. 

Extracurricular activities . Extracurricular activities include 
27 different student clubs, each under the supervision of a faculty 
sponsor. The organizations that were active during 1977-78 included: 



Aeronautics Club 
Anthropology Club 
Auto Club 
Art Club 
Chess Club 
DECA (Distributive 
Education) Club ^ 
Drill Team 
French Club 
Forensics 

Future Homemakers of 

America 
Future Farmers of 

America 
German Club 



Girl*s League 

International Relations League 

Intramural Athletics 

Letterman's Club 

Major|ittes 

Mourrcain Club 

National Honor Society 

Pep -Cltib 

"S" Club (Community Service) 

Service Club (School Service) 

Ski Club 

Spanish Olub 

Spirit Council 

Stage Band 

Swing Choir 



In addition to these clubs, students are encouraged 'to partici- 
pate in student government. Each guide group elects one student to 
serve as a representative to the Student Government "Council. Student 
officers are elected on a schoolwide basis. 

Opportunities are also provided for students to participa:te* in a 
complete range of fall, winter, and spring sports. 
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Educational Programming for the Individual Stxfdent 

The educational program of tlie student each semester Is based on 
(a) the career cluster the student Is pursuing, courses that can be 
taken related to the chosen cluster, and learning units that can be 
taken related to each course; (b) the preparation option chosen by the 
student. I.e., job entry, technical education, college education; and 
(c) the basic competency requirements for all students. Each student 
meets with his or her guide to plan a semester program of course work 
and a weekly and dally" program of learning units. " 

Instructional objectives for the individual student are deter- 
mined by the courses which are Included in the career cluster selected 
by the student and by the student's preparation 'option. Certain learn- 
ing units of the various career clusters are for any student; others 
are for the job entry student and/or technical education student only; 
others are for the college and/or technical education student only. 

Preassessment connected with both career cluster selection and 
placement in minimum competency courses in mathematics, reading, and 
writing oQcurs during grade 9 for all students except those who enter 
Hood River Valley High School after the beginning of grade 10. Apti- 
tude, achievement, and interest testing are carried out to help the" 
student choose a career cluster and also the job entry, technical 
education, or college option. The Stanford Test of Academic Skills is 
used for placing students in courses in reading, writing, and mathe- 
matics. 

After grade 9, no pretesting occurs prior to students enrolling 
in any learning unit of any course. Rather, students may take succes- 
sive learning units for which thfere are prerequisitreB only if they 
have completed the prerequisite units. There is no pretesting to 
identify students who may have already mastered the objectives of any 
unit. However, students who achieve mastery in less than three weeks 
are identified after the learning unit begins. 

Each student's dally instructional program consists of a number 
of learning units of his or her career cluster and/or other minimum- 
competency learning units. The particular learning units comprising 
the daily program are based on wfiat the student has already completed 
and what remains to be completed. 

Learning units typically include a variety of instructional mater-' 
ials and activities to permit students to ieam^ in accordance with ' 
their interests and learning styles. Individual wbrk, small group 
activities, and class size group activities are carried out in many 
learning units, x 

Every learning unit requires mastery of the unit objectives in 
order for the student to be awarded credit toward graduation. A 
student may be evaluated for mastery of the objectives at any time 
during a learning unit. The predominant evaluative procedure is the 
paper-and-pencil test, but other methods such as performance tests, 
work samples, and observation of student performance are also used. 
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In some courses, the student must master the objectives of the sequen- 
tially arranged units before being permitted to move to the next 
learning unit in the sequence. Upon mastery of the objectives of a 
learning unit of either a sequenced or nonsequenced course, the stu- 
dent may go into any other nonsequenced unit of any course that" has an 
opening. Accordingly, students may start imits without completing them 
during a semester and may enroll in units of many different courses, 
•provided that the guide approves. Students having difficulty in one 
or more learning units may be referred by their guides to a tutoring 
program staffed by community volunteers. 

Community Learning and Work Experiences 

•The community provides many learning opportunities for students 
as part of their course work* Students go into the community for 
these experiences^, and community resource persons come into the school; 

Students pursuing the job-preparation option in any career cluster 
may take up to 30 learning units involving work experience for which 
they receive credit for graduation. Students pursuing th*6 technical 
education option may also take some learning units involving work 
experience as part of the requirements of certain career clusters. 
Those pursuing the college option may take some work experience units 
as part of their electives. 



Home-School-Community Relations 

An elected community advisory committee meets monthly. The prin- 
cipal mails home a monthly newsletter informing parents about happen- 
ings in the school. News releases are issued to the local radio 
station and the local weekly newspaper. 

Some of the career clusters have lay advisory committees who meet 
monthly to assist with carrying out the goals of the clusters. The 
agriculture advisory committee is among the most active. 

The guides play a* major role in the school's program of home- 
school-community relations. They are responsible for keeping the 
parents of the students in their guide gttups informed of student 
progress and any problems that may occur. , ,^ > * 

Annual parent conferences are held, at which time up to 90% of 
the parents are contacted. 

Evaluation Activities 

Prior to 1977-78, the Iowa Test of Educational Development (ITED) 
was administered' in"* grades 9 and 11 in mathematics, language arts, 
reading, use of sources, science, and social studies to evaluate the 
school's educational program. In 1977-78, the decision was made to 
change to the Stanford TASK tests in mathematics, English, and read- 
ing. In conjunction with the program of cooperative research with the 
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Wisconsin Center for Education Research^ it was decided to administer 
the Stanford TASK to all students in grades 9 through 12, This proce- 
dure was followed in 1977-78. 

« 

Teachers use paper-and-pencil tests, performance tests, work 
samples, teacher observation, and s^lmilar procedures to evaluate each 
student's mastery of unit objectives. The guide monitors each stu- 
dent's progress in all leamipg units and receives information daily « 
from the computer services regarding each student's progress or lack 
of it. This process serves as an ongoing means of evaluating the 
student's total educational program and making adjustments in it. 
Guides refer students having difficulties in courses to a counselor 
who may in turn refer the student for psychological services or to a 
tutoring program staffed by community volunteers. 

A comprehensive follow-up study. of each graduating class is con- 
ducted ^ach year. The person ymost directly responsible for this eval- 
uation is the Associate Princi^l for Student Services, A survey in- 
strument is mailed to each graduate during the winter following his or 
her graduation. Results of this survey are kept on file as a way of 
evaluating graduate perceptions of Hood River Valley's educational 
program. 



Intjmal^nd External Support 



Within the school, the various teams, councils, and committees 
attempt to maintain a facilitative environment for learning and tea;:h- 
ing. The school distrlcl: provides financial support for some of the 
faculty tb participate in summer curriculum projects. Learning units 
«ind instructional materials are developed or revised through these 
summer projects. 

Continuing Research and Development 

In cooperation with the Wisconsin Center for Education Research, 
cooperative improvement research was started in 1977-78. 



Unplanned Events, Non-specific Changes, an^ 
Focused Planned Changes 



Three kinds of changes follow in outline form for each year of 
the four years of the study: (a) unplanned elrents that in the judg- 
ment of the principal mighty have influenced student achievement or 
attitudes, (b) non-specific planned changes related to some aspect of 
the school program that were not directed toward raising educational 
achievement in one of the three subject areas or student attitudes, 
and (c) planned changes focused on the Improvement of student achieve- 
ment or attitudes. 
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1977- 78 

The school's research procedures and improyement plans were 
formulated. The improvement strategies and school structures and 
processes as indicated in the 1977-78 description of the school were 
continued. ^ . 

1978- 79 ^ . ^ 

Unplanned event 

A teacher strike occurred in later November and early 
December that lasted 10 days. 

An associate principal resigned and was replaced. 
Nine new teachers started and 10 of the priot year left. 
Non-specific planned change , # 

- None ^ 

*» 

Focused planned change j ^ 

' ' J ■ 

An honors program was started for juniors and seniors; 30 of 
185 seniors completed it; 40 juniors •etarted it in September 
1978. • ' . ' 

An improvement committee for reading was formed ^o plan a 
* schoolwide improvement program in reading. 

A math placement program was start'^d^ All students were 
tested using a locally 'constructed math test; all grade 10 
students and some* grade 11 and grade 12 students were placed 
in math courses based on the test results. 

1979- ^0 . . ' •. • 

Unanticipated event 

A snowstorm reduced a planned 3-day inservice program for 
the improvement of reading to 1/2 day. . * 

Non-specific planned change 

-An associate principal assumed the supervisory responsibil- 
ities previously performed by the principal so that the 
principal could devote more time to management. 

A "Key Communicator Program" was^ started involving selected 
community leade;|cs, including parents*. 
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Focused planned change 



A grade 10 required English course equivalent to ,5 Carnegie 
<;^edit was started. * 

A pilot project was conducted to iaprove reading achievement 
that involved one teacher from each broad curriculiAi field. 
Inservice was held for participating teachers. 

Goals were "set in grade 10, grade 11, and grade^ 12 in 
English, mathematics., and reading^.^ The goals and planned ► 
chapges for grade 10 follow: 



CDRRICULAR 

' AREA GRADE- 



Reading 



10 



Math 



10 



English 



10 



GOAL 



Each of the four ^mental 
ability quarters will 
have a reading achieve- 
ment percentile as high 
as^ or higher than, the 
mental ability percent- 
tile of the quarter. 



\Each of the four mental 
ability quarteifs will 
have a mathematics 
achievement percentile as 
high as, or higher than, 
the mental ability per- 
centile of the quartey. * 

Each of the four mental 
ability quarters will 
have an Engldi.sh achieve- 
ment percentile as h^gh 
as, or higher than, the 
mental ability percentile 
of the quarter* Since 
English was lover than 
math and reading for the 
past two years, a second 
goal Is to bring the 
English percentile ranks 
for all quarters up to. 
a level comparable with 
math and reading. 



PLANNED CHANGES 



During 1979-80 one teach- 
er f^Qm each of the nine 
subject areas will parr 
ticipate in a reading 
project with staff from 
the Wisconsin R&D Center. 
The goal is to implement 
a schoolwide reading im- 
provement program. 

4 

The school curriculum 
committee is in the 
process of recommending 
additional requirements 
in math, particularly 
for the top two 
quarters. 

A JOth grade English 
curriculum revision will 
require all 10th graders 
to take a five unit se- 
quence of grammar review 
and Composition. ^ 
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1980-81 ' 



Unplanned event 

ky/i^Xtzens committee,' including some parents, was formed and 
proposed to the school board more structure in the instruc- 
tional arrangements, curriculum, and student advising. • 

The reading improvement program was not extended because of 
lack of fun<fs for inservice. ' * 

Non-specific planned change 

An associate principal assumed responsibility for planning 
and decision-making regarding scheduling of classes and gave 
more attention to teacher evaluation. 

A parent survey of the planned changes was conducted as part 
of the continuing "Key Communicator Program." 

All teachers attended a one-day Assertive Discipline Work- 
shop and followed up by developing a list ^of schoolwide, ^ 
departmental, and classroom expectations to be displayed 
throughout the school. * ^ 

Focused planned change 

Goal setting was continued for grades 10, 11, and 12 in 
English, math, and reading. 

All courses were arranged so as to require the student to 
complete three learning units of the course* rather than only 
one unit, and each student was required to stay in a course 
until assigned to another course. 

The math teachers prescribed the math courses for all 
grade 10, 11, and 12 students, taking this responsibility 
from the teacher advisors. A* printed gulHe for individual 
students was devised to facilitate planning the student's 
math course work. 

A student accountability system was devised to ensure^ that 
*^ students completed more units that they started and to 
monitor their total educational programs. 

The 26 career cluster outlines w^re modified with an Indi- 
vidual Learning Plan. Rather than selecting a career cluster 
of courses when in grade 9, a grade 10-12' program of high 
school courses was planned with each student. Provisions 
were made for making course changes each year. 

The graduation requirements were increased by making one 
year of U.S. history required, adding one year of math or 



science, and requiring 1/4 year of physical fitness each 
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year. Some of the reqiiired "life skill" units (Oregon 
V minimum competencies) were no longer required of all stu- 

dents. 

Grades of D and F were added. A system was worked out to 
notify ,the parents when a student was judged by a teacher 
not to be working up to ability. 



Results Related to Educational Achievement 

The results for four grade 10, four grade li, and four grade 12 
classes are reported in the first part of this section. Then the re- 
sults pertaining to the achievements of two longitudinal cohorts are 
indicated . 

In this chapter much information is presented in summary tables. 
The original tables on which the summary tables are based are listed 
in the appendix and are presented in Klausmeier, Serlin, and ^ndler 
(1982). 



Participating Students 

, \ 

Table 7.2 gives the total number of students y. the number of boys 
and girls, and the mean mental ability scores for the four grade 10, 
grade 11, and grade 12 classes. The Ns for the four grade 10 classes 
• ranged from 132 to 195, for grade 11 from 114 to 156, and for grqde -12 
from 110 to 145. The mean mental ability scores for grade 10 ranged 
from 94.04 to 103.73, for grade 11 from-^4.91 to 106.36, and frfr 
grade^ 12 from 102.01 to 105.78. Similar variations in mental ability 
were found for the girls and for thi^boys froA year to year. This 
information is descriptive of the mental ability of the student popu- 
lation for the four years and is not discussed further in this chapter. 



Information Gathered 

The Stanford Test of Academic Skills Form B, Level 2, 1972, was 
administered to the students of each grade at one-year intervals* The 
three scores obtained annually were reading, English, and mathematics. 
The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) , Form B, 1965, was adminis- 
tered annually to the students in grade 9 when they were in one of the 
two junior high schools of the districts The GATB yields a single ^ 
general aptitude score that is derived from the verbal, numerical, and 
spatial subtests. In the analyses of the data that follow, the achieve- 
ment test raw scores att4 the GATB IQ score were used. 

C 
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Table 7.2. Total Number of Students of Pour Succeeslve Grade 10 Groupa, Four Succesalve Grade 11 
Groups, and Four Successive Grade 12 Groups and Their Mean Mental Ability; Hood River Valley High 
School 



1977-1^78 1978-1979 1979-1980 1980-1981 

NXSDNXSD NXSDNXSD 



Grade 10 



' Total 


195 


101.66 


14.77 


160 


103.73 


14.06 


173 


95.28 


14.78 


132 


94.04 


15.50 » 


Male 


101 


95.90 


15.62 


79 


105.33 


14.08 


92 


94.11 


15.89 


61 


92.70 


13.33 ^ 


Female 


OA 


lU J. J J 


IJ. 0 J 


OX 


1 no 17 


11 

XJ . yj 


R1 
OX 






71 


95.18 


17.16 


Grade 11 






i 














< 






Total 


151 


105.36 


13.26 


169 


102.42 


14.10 


114 


106.36 


13.66 


156 


94*91 

/ 


14.61 


Male 


66 


106.85 


10.95 


88 


100.91 


14.44 


58 


107.16 


14 ."6 8 


86 


9^.86 


15,69 


Female 


85 


104.20 


14.76 ' 


81 


104.06 


13.62* 


56 


105.54 


12.59 


70 


^6.20 

/ 


13.18 


Grade 12 








/ 














A- 

/' 




Total 


116 


102.01 


16.97 


137 


105.77 


13.43 


145 


104.52 


13.79 


119' 


' 105 .-78 


14,03 


Male 


59 


105.53 


17.13 


60 


107.33 


11.24 


73 


103.51 


14.44 


/> 

/ 


106.87 


14r96 


Female 


57 


98^37 


16.16 


77 


104.55 


14.88 


72 


105.54 


13.12 


/55 


104.69 


13.09 



Comparison of^ Adhlevements of Successive Grade 10, Gride 11 , 

and 6rade 12 Groups Having Mental Ability Scores 

For grade 10 the number of students who had meWtal, ability scpres 
and who took the achievement tests was 195 (101 males and^94f females) 
in 1977-78, 160 (79 males and 81 females) in 1^78-79, 173 (92 males 
and 81 females) in 1979-80, and 132 (61 males and 71 females) in 
1980-81. The similar numbers for grade 11 are 151 (66 males and 85 
females) in 1977-78, 169 (88 males and 81 females)/ in 1978-79, 113 (57 
male's and 56 females) in 1979-80, and 156 (86 mal^s and 70 females) in 
1980-81. The corresponding numbers for grade 12 were 116 (59 males 
and 57 females) in 1977-78, 137 (60 males and 77 /females) in 1978-79> 
145 (73 males and 72 'females) in 1979-80, and llj6 (55 males and 55 
females) in 1980-81. 

The mean mental ability of the students oi all three grades 
varied considerably from year to year. The means for the boys and 
girls did also. Accordingly, analysis of covariance (ANCOVA) , with 
mental ability score the covariate, was used /to compare the mean 
educational achievements of the four successylve grade 10, 11, and 12 
classes. 
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As shown in Table 7.3, significant differences were found among 
the adjusted means of the four grade 10 groups and the four grade 11 
' « groups in all three achievement areas* The mean achievement of the 
\ grade 10 group of 1978-79 was neither higher nor lower than the mean 

of the group of 1977-78 in reading, English, or math. The mean 
achievement of the grade 10 group of 1979-80 was significantly higher 
than the mean , of the grade 10 groups of 1977-78 and 1978-79 in read- 
ing, English, and math. The mean of the grade 10 group of 1980-81 was 
significantly higher thad the mean^pf the grade 10 groups pf 197^-78 
and 1978-79 in reading, English, and math but- neither higher nor^ lower 

than the 1979-80 group in any area. ' , 

• * 

The mean of the 1980-81 grade 11 group was. significantly higher 
than the mean of 1977-78, 1978-79, and 1979-80 grade 11 groups in 
reading, English, and math with one exception, namely, in English the 
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Table 7.3. Significant Differences (ANCOVA p 1 .05) in Educational Achievement and Post-hoc Comparisons for 
Four Successive Grade 10, Grade 11, and Grade 12 Groups with Mental Ability Scores: Rood River Vallev High 
School 



Main Effects 



?6st Hoc Comparisons 











1977-78 1977-78 


1977-78 


^,53^ 

1978-79 


1978-79 


197^-80 




Group (G) 


SeK(S) 


G X S 


vs vs 
1978-79 1979-80 


vs 
1980-81 


vs 
1979-80 


vs 
1^80-81 


vs 
19^0-81 


Grade 10 


















Reading 


<.001 


.002^ 


NS 


NS Slgif - 


Slgix^ 


Sigt^- 


Sigr?- 


NS 


English 


<.001 


.001^ 


NS 


NS Slgif 


S^gn^ 


SlgtJ' 


Slgn^ 


NS 


Math 


<.001 


NS 


,NS 


'NS Slgif 


Slgif 


SigtJ' 


Slgi^- 


NS 


Grade 11 


















Reading 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS NS 


Slgtf 


NS 


SlgtJ 


Sign 


English 


<.001 


<.001^ 


KS 


NS NS ' 


Slgtf - 


' NS 


NS 


Sign 


Math 


<.001 


NS 


NS 


NS US 


Slglf 


NS 


1 

Sign 


Slgrf 


Grade 12 


















Reading 


NS 


<.00l2 


NS 


(No post-hoc conparlsons were computed since 


group 


English 




<.001^ 


NS 


effect was not significant at .05 level). 




Math 


■ NS 


NS 


NS 












^e mean achievement^ f 
of the earlier year. 


the group of 


the later 


year was significantly higher than the mean of the 


group 



• «ean jichlwtnt of- the- f *■«!<»■ w«i ■lgnlflc«ntly-hlghftr-th>n-the-«gAn- the Guiles.. 
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1980-81 grade 11 grjbup was not significantly higher or lower than the 
1978-79 group* Th^ means of 1979-80 and 1978-79 grade 11 groups were 
not significantl£lxigher or^^Lower than the prior grade 11 groups in 
any achievement area. Similarly,, the mean of no later grade 12 group 
was significantly higher or lower than the mean of any of fthe three 
prior grade 12 groups. 

• T^le 7.3 shows that significant main effects were found^for sex. 
The grtls of grade 10 and 12 achieved significantly higher than boys 
in reading and English while the girls of grade 11 achieved higher in 
English but not in reading. The sex difference in mathematics was not 
significant for amy grade. There wer^^no significant group by sex 
interactions. 



Comparison of Achievements of Successive Grade 10 » Grade 11 , 

and Grade 12 Groups Not Having Mental Ability Scores 

Cdtaplete tabular information regarding the four grade 10, grsTde 11 
and grade 12 groups not having mental ability scores is given in Klaus- 
meier, Serlin, and Zindler (1982). -The number of grade 10 students , 
not having mental ability scores who took one or more tests was 48 in 
1977-78, 44 in 1978-79, 34 in 1979-80, and 49 in 1980-81. The number 
of grade 11 students was 57 in 1977-78', 47 in 1978-79, 36 in 1979-80, 
and 43 in 1980-81. The correspondii^g number of grade 12 students was 
35 in 1977-78, 62 in 1978-79, 35 in 1979-80, and 40 in 1980-81. Stu- 
dents not having mental ability scores were mainly transfer students. 
They either were not tested after entering Hood River Valley or their 
•scores inadvertently were not provided to the project. 

^ The important finding is that the grade 10 group with mental 
ability scores achieved significantly higher than the group without 
mental ability scores in English, and the grade 11 and grade 12 groups 
with mental ability scores achieved significantly higher *in English 
and math. The differences in reading were not significant for any 
grade. 

Achievements of Two Successive Longitudinal Cohorts 

Longitudinal Cohort 1 consisted of 134 students (67 males and 67 
females) who entered grade 10 of Hood River Valley High School in 
1977-78, remained through grade 12 in 1979-80, took the three achieve- 
ment tests each year, and had mental ability scores. Longitudinal 
Cohort 2 entered in 1978-79 and had 100 students (50 males, 50 fe- 
males) . Table 7.4 gives the results of the tests of significance for 
Cohort 1 and the results of the post-hoc comparisons that were com- 
puted when a difference significant at>or beyond the .05 level was 
found. 

The mean achievement (not gain in achievement) of the girls in 
English., _av.eraged_acroflB_£he _three times of testing, was significantly 
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to Gr«dft 11 to Crtdft 1Z» 

High School 


and Poat«-hoc Comparliont for Longlci 

^""^ 




rtOtft 1: Hood 


River Valley 




Sex(S) Galn(G) 


G X S 


G X Q 


G X S X Q 


Reading ' 


NS <.001^ 


Nf 


.002^ 


NS 


English 


<.001^ <.001^ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Hath 


NS <.001^ 


HS 


HS 


NS 


^The nean achievement of 

2 

The gain fron Grade 10 


the females was significantly higher than the mean of the 
to Grade 11, from Grade 10 to Grade 12, and from Grade 11 


males. - 

to Grade 12 was 



statistically significant. 

^The gain from Grade 10 to Grade lland from Grade 10 to Grade 12 was statistically significant. 

I <^ 

^The lowest quarter gained significantly more than the second quarter from Grade 10 to Grade 11 
and from Grade 10 to Grade 12. 

higher than the mean of the boys. The sex difference was n<^t-^gnifi- 
cant for reading or math. 



The mean gain of the total students of Cohort 1 across the three 
times of testing was significant In English, reading, and math. X^e 
gain was significant from grade 10 to grade 11 and from grade 10 to 
grade 12 In English and math and from grade 10 to grade 11 and from 
grade 11 to grade 12 In reading. 

The lowest (first) quarter of Cohort 1 In mental ability gained 
"significantly more than the second quarter In reading from grade 10 to 
grade 11 and from grade 10 to grade 12. The differences In reading 
between the other pairs of quarters were not significant. The gains 
of the other mefltal ability quarters were not significantly different 
In English or m^h. The gain by sex Interactions were pot significant 



In any of the three areais tested. 



r 



Th6 summary of the significant differenced for Cohort 2 Is pre- 
sented In Table 7.5. The mean achleve&ent of the girls of Cohort 2, ' 
averaged aci^oss the three times of testing, was significantly ^higher 
than the mean of the boys In reading and English* * The difference 
between the mean achievement of the boys and girls In math was not 
significant.. The mean gain o^ the total students of Cohort 2 was 
significant from grade 10 to grade 11, grade 11 to grade 12, and from 
grade 11 to grade 12 In reading and English* The gain In math from 
grade 10 to grade 11 and from grade 10 to grade 12 was significant but- 
the gain from grade 11 to grade 1^ was not. The four quarters In men- 
tal ability gained equally across the three times of testing. Relatl^re 
to the significant gain by sex Inteyractlon, the females gained, more In 
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T«bl« 7.5. SifTiif leant Dlff trances (AKOVA pi .05) in Educational Achievanent, Gain frott Grade 10 
^^^rade-iir G r ads i^, and Po»f hoc ^Cm^tnctwans to r ( Longitudi n al t Suhort .i^ ^i to o d M v e r Vall ey 
High School 





Sex(S) 


• Gain(G) 


G X -S • 


G X Q 


-G X S X Q 


Reading ^ 


• 

*^ 1 
.04^ 


<.001^ 




NS 


NS 


English 


<.001^ 


< .001^ 


.005^ 


NS 


NS 


Math 


KS 


' ' <.001'^ 


.037^ 


Ns' ' 


NS 



e mean achievement of the females was significantly higher than the mean of the 
males. 

2 • > - . . 

The gains from Grade 10 to Grade 11» from Grade 10 to Grade 12, and from Grade 11 to Grade 12 
were statistically significant, • * 

The gains from Grade 10 to Grade 11 and from Grade 10 to Grade 12 were statistically significant. 

The females gained significantly more than the males from Grade' 10 to Grade 3^ and |irom 
Grade 11 lo Grade 12. ' > 

^There were n6 statistically significant pair-vise comparisons. 



English than the males from grade 11 to grade L2 and from grade 10 to 
grade 12. The gain by sex interaction was not significant for reading 
and, although significant for math, the difference between any two 
times of testing was not significant. 



Comparison of the Achievements and the % 

Gains of the Two Longitudinal Cohorts , 

"T.he mean mental ability of Cohort 1 was 104.49 whereas that for 
Cohort 2 was 106.30. Analysis of covariance, With mental ability the 
covaria^, was used in identifying the significance of the main effects 
and also in comparing the gains of the two successive cohorts. Table 7.6 
, indicates the significant differences (ANCOVA)* for cohort, se^, gain, 
and' interactions. The post-hoc comparisons are given in Jpdtnotes 3 
and 4. ^ ' / . 

The mean achievement of Cohort 1 in reading, averaged across the 
three times of, testing, was significantly higher than that of Cohort 2. 
IChe mean achievements of Cohort 1 were not, significantly higher or 
lower than those of Cohort 2 in English or math. The'^mean achievement < 
of the .girls, of the two cohorts combinerd, averaged across j the three 
times of testing, was significantly higher than the pean of the boys 
in reading and English and not significantly different iri math. The 
students of the two cohorts combined gained significantly across the 
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T^l% 7*4, Significant DlfArcnce* -(AMe0VAr;r -f-rO^ ln'E dUCt c l<m*l-lfchife ViBiftlnt» CjOTT^JS*^ 
Grade 10 to Grade 11^ to Grade 12, and Poat-hoc Compariaonavfor Two Longitudinal. "Cohorta: ' ' , 
Hood River Valley High School ^ ) ' . ' • . * . 



t 


Cohort (C) 


Sex(S) 


S X C 


Gain(G) 


G X C 




G X C X S V. 


Reading ^ 


. . .020^* , 


>.028^ 


T 

- NS 


<.001 


^ : , 


. Ns'' 


'V NS' 


English * 


NS 


<.001^ 


NS 




'3 
.005 


NS - * 




^5lh 


• NS . 


NS 


^ NS 


<.001 


♦ -NS.; 




> KS 



mean achievement of Cohort 1 was significantly Ij^^er than the mfkn of Cohort 5.' . 
Th? mean achievement of the females was significantly higher-tRan the ttean- of the males^ 



3 

Cohort 1 gained significantly more than Cohort 2 from Grade 10 to Gz;/ide 11; Cohort 2 g«:lned' 
significantly more than Cohort^l^|[rom Grade 11 to Grade 12. ' ' ' 

The females of Cohort 2 gained more than the males from Grade 10 to Grad^ l^and from jSrade 11 
to Grade 12; the males of Cohort 1 were about equal to the females from Grade^'lO to oAde 12 
and gained pojM^han the^fasalea from Grade 11 Grade 12. ^ ^ ^ 



/ three times of testing in all three arfeas tested. O^egarding the sig- . 
\ nif icant. gain bj^cohort interaction, Cohort l\gained more in EnglJiSh' 
Hhati Cohort 2 from grade 10 to grade 11, while Dohoft 2 gained mdve dji 
^^^ish 'from'^grade 11 to grade 12. The two cohorts gained equally^ in 
riading and math. * , ' . * 

No sex by gain itTterabfTon was significant; but there ^.was- one 
significant gain by cohortlby sex interacti6n. Cohort 1 males ^nd 
females gained about the saWjLn English from grade lOrto grade 12 but 
the rnale^ gained moife thdn the^f^^aajM fjrom grade ^1 to grade' 12.;, ^he 
females, of Cohort. 2 gained more than th^ males from^ferade 10 t6 ^rade 12 ^ 
/ and from grade 11 to grade 12. * ■ 



Information on Students Not^ift c luded 

in 'Eilher> Longitudinal Cohort 

' /* 

The gpade 11 students of 1977-78, the.gjade 12 stuifents o-f 1977-78 ^ 
and the grade 12 students of 1978-79/aTd not* included in Cohort 1. Simi- ^ 
larly, the grade 10 students of 1979-80, .the grade 10 Students of .1980-81, 
dttd>the grade 11 students of^ 1980-81 .are not> The mean mental ability 
and* the mean educationa^l achievement of ^'these groups are reported in^ 
tables in Klausmeier, ^rlin,arand Zindler (1982). This information 
may be of ,inter^st^to tne reader who wishes to compare the achievement 
of these groups with the achievements of Cohort 1 of Cohort ^2""^ 

v> * ^ 
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Relationship of Changes In Educational Achievement 
to Implementation of Improvement Strgtegtes 

and Unanticipated Events * ^ — 

One main objective of this cooperative research wa^'tt) relate the 
changes In. student achievement from year to year to? the planned changes 
that the staf f made annually In order to implement the, three is^zove" 
ment strategies. As was explained in Chapter 2, the primary informa'- 
tlon regarding the changes in student achievement from year to year is 
drawn from the comparison of. the achievements of each later grade 10 > 
11 and 12 group with the achievements of each^ earlier gr^de 10, 11, 
and 12 group. The second basis Involves a comparison- of the mean 
achievement of the first and second longitudinal cohorts. The ration- 
ale for using the mean achievements of the two cotiorts., rather Jthan 
the gains, was presented in Chapter 2. . 

It will be recalleiji that the 1977-78 testing was done in May. 
The results \^e tabled and interpreted by the staff during the first 
semester of the 1978-79 school y^ar. Not until lite'' in the first 
semester were any imp'rovements planned and only minor ones could be 
implemented in the second semester. Accordingly, the icomparisons of 
the achievements of the 1978-79 group of students with 'the 1977-78 
group are treated as unifelated to planned improvements. 

Table 7.7 provides a summary of the coid|()arisons of the four sue*- 
1:essive grade 10, grade 11, and grade 12^groups with mental ability 
scores, the adjusted means, and the equivalent percentile ranks.. The 
differences between the achievements of the 1977-78 and 1978-79 grade 10 
groups were not significant in any ^rea tested, the 1979-80 grade 10 
group achieved significantly higher in all three- areas than the 1977-78 
^nd the 1978-79 grtups. The 1980-81 grade 10 group achieved signifi- 
cantly highet than the 1977-78 group ^nd not significantly different 
from the ottier two grougs. These significantly higher achievements of 
the 1979^^80 and 1980-81 grade 10 groups over the groups of the pribr 
years are judged to have resulted from the following planned changes: 
(a) goal setting by the. staff starting in 1979-80 to'brlng the mean 
achievemeht of each quarter of each grade up to the mean mental abil- 
ity of each quarter and to provide a better educational program for 
the individual student with special attention given to students achiev- 
ing below expectancy, (b) a program to improve reading achievement* 
starting in 1978-79, (c) a required English 10 course starting in 
1979-80, (d) a mathematics placement program starting in 1978-79, 
(e) advising of students regarding math courses by math teachers 
starting in 1980-81, and (f) requiring students to complete three 
unitsVaf^ course rather than only one starting in 1980-81. 

. No difference in achievement between any pair of the first three 
grade 11 groups was significant. However, the mean reading, English, 
and mathematics achievement of fhe i980-Bl grade 11 group was signifi- 
cantly higher than that of eaeh of the grade 11 groups 'of the three 
prior years, except English 1980-81 vs. 1978-79. The higher achieve- 
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Table 7.7. 8 i — i r y of Flnaingt R«tArdin( Ksau Achleveaent of Four Succettlvt GtAdt 10, Grade 11 » 
md Gr«d« 12 Group* «nd PtrcentlXt Ktnka CorrMpondlng to Adjuat«d Kc«at! Hood Klver Vitlley 

'High School 



Comparisons of Successive Groups 





1978- 


'79 


• 

1979-80 


1980-81 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1980- 


81 




V8 


V8 


V8 


V8 


vs 


vs 




1977-78 


1977-78 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1978-79 


1 Q*7Q_ 


OA 


Grade 10 


















Reading 


NS 




S+ 


S+ 


S+ 


NS 


NS 




English 


NS 




S+ 


S+ 




NS 


NS 




Hath 


NS 




s+ 


s+ 


S+ 


'^NS 


NS 




Grade 11 
















1 


Reading 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 




English 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS 


NS 


S+ 




Math 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 




Grade 12 


















Reading 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 




English 
Math 


NS 




« NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 




NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 








Adj 


uated Means 


and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 








1977- 


78 


197fi 


-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 






• 


X Zlle 


X 


Zlle 


, X Zlle 


X Zlle 







Grade 10 
Reading^ 
English* 
Math 

Average Student N 

Grade 11 

Reading 
English 
Math 

Average Student ^ 

Grade 12 
Reading 
English 
Math 

Average Student N 



47.85 74 


46.20 


70 


53.66 


81 


52.85 


80 


43.04 46 


41.56 


43 


47.74 


56 


49.14 


60 


25.99 54 


24.50 


49 


29.43 


64 


28.91 


62 


195 




160 




173 




132 


54.10^4 


55.42 


59^ 


52.81 


52 ' 


58.55 


65 


47.32 45 


^ 48.64 


48 


46.67 


43 


51.40 


55 


29.49 56 


30.18 


58 


30.00 


58 


32.88 


66 


151 




169 




113 




156 



56.34 


53 


59.03 


58 


58.81 


58 


56.73 


54 


49.05 


42 


51.34 


47 


51.85 


48 


50.^58 


45 


30.64 


53 


32.39 


59 


32.00 


58 


3i;66 


56 




116 




137 




145 




110 



S-i- The mean achievement of the group of the later year was significantly higher than the 
mean of the group of the earlier year. 
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ments are related to the preceding planned changes loade for grade 10 
that were also made for grade 11. The fact that the 1979-80 grade 10 
group achieved significantly higher than the 1977-78 grade 10 group 
while the 1979-80 grade 11 group did not achieve higher than the 
earlier grade 11 group is accounted for in terms of the cumulative 
effects of the planned changes'. For example, the 1980-81 grade 11 
group took the required English class when in grade 10 but the 1979-80 
grade 11 group did not. 

No difference in achievement between the successive grade 12 
groups with mental ability scores was significant. This lack of 
significantly higher grade 12 achievement cannot be accounted for 
except that the 1980-81 grade l2 group did not experience any of the 
iJlanned changes in the curriculum, advising, and instruction when in 
grades 10 and 11 that the 1980-81 grade 10 and grade 11 groups did. 

The preceding significant differences in the mean achievements 
are re^Tected in the percentile ranks given in Table 7.7 for the suc- 
cessive grade 10, 11, and 12 classes. The fact that the increases 
from l977-78-*to 1980-81 for the grade 10 and 11 classes ranged from 6 
to 14 percentile ranks merits recognition. 

Table 7.8 presents a summary of findings regarding the two Ion-* 
gitudinal cohorts. The meaii achievement of Cohort ,1 in reading, 
averaged across the three times of testing, was sltgnif icantly higher 
than the means of Cohort 2. The differences between the two cohorj^s 
were not significant in English and math. 



T«bl« 7.8. SuMury of Findings Regarding He An Cain and Mean Achievement of Two 
Successive Longitudinal Cohorts: Hood River Valley High School 







Means of 


Each Cohort 






Cohort with 
Higher Average 
Achievement 




Cohort 1 
X X 
Gr. 10 ,Gr. 11 


X 

Gr. 12 


Cohort 2 
X X 
Gr. 10 Gr. 11 


X 

Gr. 12 




Reading 


52.65 57.19 


58.99 


51.33 


54.90. 


58.33 


Coh. 1 


English 


47.26 51.07 


51.54 


47.34 


49.13 


51.98 


KS 


Kath 


. 29.13 31.91 


32.21 


29.22 


32.24 


33.01 


KS 


Student N 


134 




100 




* 
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Results Related to^.Student Attitudes 



The lOX School Sentiment Index, Secondary Level, was administered 
to the students of grades 10, 11, and 12 in October of each year 
' — 1978-79 and 1979-80 and to a random sample of 10 boys and iQ girls 

from each grade in 1980-81. (There were 19, rather than 20, students 
from one grade.) ^ ^ 

The inventory has seven sub scales. Other items were .constructed 
and interspersed in tfie scale to obtain student attitudes regarding 
their "Guide Group" activities. (Each student had a faculty guiOT<or 
advisor; a group of students met with their guide on a regularly 
scheduled weekly ba^s.) 

The student responded to each item of the inventory by indicating 
strong agreement,' agreement, disagreement, or strong disagreement. A 
favorable response may involve agreement or disagreement, depending on 
the item's wording. A strong favorable response was scored 4 and a 
strong unfavorable response 1. 

The students did not give their names on the answer sheets. There- 
fore, it cannot be determined whether some of the students who took the 
inventory in' grade 10 also took it in g^ade 11 and grade 12. Moreover, 
only a random sample of 59 students of grades 10, 11, and 12 took the 
inventory in 1980-81, 20 from each of two grades* and 19 from the other. 

The mean rating for each of the eight s'ubscale^s is given in 
Table 7.9. A few general trends are now presented. 

First, the attitudes-^f the students of grade lOi grade -11, and 
grade 12 were very similar. Moreover, the attitudes of the students 
did not change much from one year to the next. The difference between 
any two grades and between any two years was typically under .10, a 
very small difference in terms of the size of the standard deviation 
units. 

The mean ratings were typically above 2.40 and up to 2.53 on four 
scales, namely, learning, which was highest, teacher*" authority and con- 
trol, teacher interpersonal relationships, and social structure and 
climate. The mean ratings for teacfier mode of instruction ranged from 
2 ..25 to 2.35, for peers from 2.11 to 2.27, for general from 2.13 to 
2.24, and for the guide groups from 1.98 to 2.13. The standard devia- 
tion wds very high for gul^e groups and the mean ratings were low, 
indicating a wide range in the ratings assigned by the students to the 
items of this scale. ' * 

These results regarding attitudes are not clearly relatable to the 
"unanticipated events or to the planned changes. A specific planned 
change was to carry out activities starting in 1979-80 and continuipg 
into 1980-81 to bring the- mean rating on each subscale up to 2.50. How- 
ever, the mean ratings of 1980-81 were about the same as the ratings 
# for the earlier yjears. 
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c V 

Tftblft 7,9. Attit^dM^^t^f^udtnti of Grades 10, 11, And 12 towrd Various Aspects of Schoolinf: 
Hoo^ Rlvsr VaU«T High School ^ 



, 1980-81 
« Grade 10 . - Grade 11 Grade 12 Combined 

Grades 

Subscale 78-79 79-80 ^^8-79 79-80 78-79 79-80 ^ 10,11,12 



1. 


teacher: Mode of 


Mean 


2.28 


2.28 


2.35 


2.34 


2.25 


2^30 


2.31 






SD 


• ■J J 


. 


. 




.J/ 


.Jo 


. J^ 




Teacher: Authority 


Mean 


2.43 


2.50 


2.46 


2.52 


2.37 


2.42 


2.4'6 






cn 


.J/ 


.JO 


.JO 


. J3 


. jy 


. J3 


. Jo 


3. 


Teacher: Inter- 




















personal 




















Relationships 


Mean 


2.42 


2.43 


-^.43 


2.43 


2.31 


2.39 


2.40 




irith Students 


SD 


.44 


.38 » 


' .45 


.41 


.46 


.44, 


.45 


4. 


Learning 


Mean 


2.50 


2.53 


2.49 


2.52 


2.49 


2.48 


2.51 






SD 


.31 


.30 


.34 




i .32 


.33 


.29 


5. 


Social Structure 


Mean 


2.33 


2 #43 


2.42 


2.40 


2.33 


2.41 


2.47 




and Climate 


SD 


.33 


.34 


.35 


.32 


.34 


.32 


.35 


6. 


Peer 


Mean 


2.19 


2.27;^ 


2.25 - 


2.24 


2.11 


2.23 


2.27 






SD 


.43 


.42 


.45^ 


.45 


.46 


.38' 


.47 


7, 


Guide Groups 


Mean 


2.09 


1.98 


2.i3 


^.00 


2.05 


2.07 


2.14 






SD 


.54 


.55 


.61' 


.5T 


.61 


.63 


.67 

r 


8. 


General 


Mean 


2.21 


2.24 g 


2.23 


2.22 


2.13 


2.23 








SD 


' .39 


.39 


"'**=vA7 


.37 


.46 


.40 


,40 



193 



181 



207 



153 



163 



140 



59 
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Conclusions 



One purpose of the present research was to determine how well the 
Hood River Val^y staff could Implement the following Improvement strate- 
gies: (a) arranging an appropriate total educational program of courses 
and other activities for each student, (b) arranging an appropriate in- 
structional program in English, mathematics, and reading for each stu- 
dent each semester, and (c) setting goals for the students of each 
grade 10, and 12 and planning and carrying dut related Improvement 
activities. Teacher advisors planned and monitored the individual 
educational programs of their advisees during the first two years of 
the project. This resulted in many students taking only one unit of 
five-unit courses and also not tat&ing many advanced courses in English 
or mathematics. In 1979-80 the advising was changed so that English 
and mathematics teachers were Involved in advising all students re7 
gardlng English and mathematics courses. In 1980-81 all students were 
requited to complete at least three^nits of each course that they 
started rather than being pjermitted to cliscontinue a course, even 
before completing one unit. Already ifi 1977-78, the teachers were 
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arranging Instructional programs for each student enrolled in their 
courses » especially to take into account differences among the stu- 
dents in the rate at which they achieved the objectives* of the course. 
Changes were made in the instructional programming practices during 
each year, including 1980-81 • Goal setting in English, mathematics, 
and reading, and carirying out related Improvement activities were 
carried out in 1979-80 and in 1980-81. Accordingly, a considerable 
number of changes were made iti implementing the educational program- 
ming and instructional prograimning strategies throughout the project. 

Another objective of the research was to maintain a satisfactory 
level of achievement in English, mathematics, and reading from year to 
year and to raise achievement that was regarded as not satisfactory. 
The grade 10 class of 1980-81 achieved significantly higher than the 
classes of 1977-78 and 1978-79 in English, mathematics, and reading. 
The grade 11 class. of 1980-81 achieved significantly higher than the 
classes of 1977-78 and 1979-80 in all three areas, and higher than the 
class of 1978-79 in reading and mathematics but not in English. The 
grade 12 class of 1980-81 did not achieve significantly different from 
any prior class. The second ^ longitudinal cohort achieved significantly 
lower in reading Xhan the first one and not significantly ^different in 
English and mathematics. Based on these findings we conclude that 
continuously refining the educational and instructional programming 
practices, combined with the implementation of the goal-setting stra- 
tegy starting in 1979-80, was effective in producing higher student 
achievement ii^ grades 10 and 11. The last grade 12 class did not ^ 
achieve higher, apparently because matiy planned improvements did^ not 
start when the students were 'enrolled in grades 10 and 11. 

The attitudes of the students jtqward school remained stable from 
the\first year of testing in- 1978-7^* to 1980-81. The attendance of 
the students was about the same in 1980-81 as in 1977-78 as was the 
dropout rate; however, attendance declined and the dropout rate in-*- 
creased in 1979-80. 

The negative results pertaining to the lower attendance and the 
higher dropout rate in 1979-80 are attributed mainly to placing higher 
demands on the students to achieve. The lack of a greater gain in 
positive attitudes may also be attributed to. making greater demands to 
achieve and simultaneously decreasing the flexibility of the curricu- 
lar and instructional arrangements. Unanticipated events, including a 
teacher strike and many changes in the staff in 1978-79, and the deepen- 
ing recession in the forestry and lumber industry probably contribute4 
to lack of more favorable student outcomes. 
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CHAPTER 8 



SDMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This project Included both development and research activities/ 
The goal of the development was for each school to 'start or refine' 
three improvement strategies and to start or refine school structures 
and processes that would enable it to Implement the strategies*^ This 
is referred to, as the development of the school* s improvement capabil- 
ity. The research was conducted to determine the effects of implement- 
ing the improvement strategies on student outcomes. The effects of un- 
anticipated events, that occurred each year were also assessed » since 
they might have influenced student outcomes. 

Both the development and research were based on a conceptual de** 
sign for the improvement of secondary education that was formulated 
before the first data collection and data analysis were undertaken by 
the schools. The conceptual design incorporates the school structures 
and processes and also the improvement strategies that, if made opera- 
tional, will result in the betterment of secondary schooling. Accord- . 
ingly, the validity of the design as a conceptual framework for guiding 
the renewal and improvem^ent activities of secondary schools was ascer-* 
tained. 

The research had four purposes, all related .to the development of 
the school^ s improvement capability One was for each school to main- 
tain a satisfactory level of studdit achievement £tom year to year or 
to raise the level of student achievement where it w^s identified as 
unsatisfactory. Maintaining or raising achievement in English, mathe- 
matics, and reading was a common concern of the five schools, and it 
was the primary objective ojE the schools for conducting the ..research. 
A second purpose was to determine the extent to which each school could 
carry out its own data collection and data analysis ai^d then plan and 
carry out improvement activities based on the results of the data 
analysis. The improvement activities of each school were related to 
its Implementation of three improvement strategies: Individual educa** 
tional programming, individual instructional programming, and goal 
setting. A third objective was to relate tfie cjianges' that occurred in 
student achievement from year to year to the Implementation of the 
improvement strategies and to unanticipated events that .occurred and 
^hat influenced student achievement* The fourtlT objective .was to re- 
late the organization structures and processes of each school to its ^ 
implementation of the strategies. 

The conceptual design for ^improving secondary education was *pre- 
sented in Chapter 1 and the research methods and procedures were ex- 
plained in Chapter 2. In Chapters 3 through 7, the findings pertain- 
ing to the preceding piirposes were presei^ted for each of the five 
sthools that participated in the riesearch* In this chapter the pur- 
poses and methods of the study ^re highlighted firsts. Then^ the find- 
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Ings across the five schools regarding sex differences In achievement 
and gains In achievement, and differences among the four quarters In 
mental ability are brought together and discussed • This Is followed 
with conclusions regarding the Implementation of the Improvement strat- 
egies by each school and the school structures and processes that 
facilitated the implementation of the strategies • These conclusions 
are related to the recent school effectiveness literature. Next, the 
cooperative improvement-oriented research method developed and used In 
the present project Is summarized and related to other methods of edu- 
cational research. Concluding obseirvatlons are then offered. 



Participating Schools and Data Gathered 

by Each^^School^ ^ 

Steuben Middle School 1^ an Inner-clty school of Milwaukee that 
had an average annual enrollment of about 850 students In grades 7 and 
8 combined. About half of, the student population Is black and the 
other half Is white. Including Hispanic. Its academic teachers and 
students were organized Into groups, called Instruction and Advising 
(I & A) Units. The typical *I & A Unit had four teachers and 120 stu- 
dents. 

The Metropolitan Acjhlevement Test was administered annually In 
the spring to all the stud^s of the schOSl. The Otls-Lennon Test of 
Mental Ability was administered annually In grade 5. Other Informa- 
tion collected annually on the students included attendance each year 
and self-concepts and attitudes the last three years. 

Webster Transitional School Is a suburban school of grades 6, 7, 
and 8 with a predominantly white student population. The enrollment 
-J declined from 761 In 1977-78 to 712 In 1980-81. The academic teachers 

and students were organized Into I & A Units that varied In number and* 
composition from the first to the last year as the enrollment declined. 
The typlc^ I & A Unit of the last year had three teachers and 75 stu- ' 
dents. * 

A locally constructed language ^rts test, a locally constructed 
mathematics test, and the Gates-MacClnl^le Reading Tests^were adminis- 
tered. The locally constructed tests were administered In the fall, 
the spring, or both while the Gates-MacGlnltle Tests of Reading were 
administered gnly In the spring of each year. The Short Test of Educa- 
tional Ability* was administered In grade 7* 

The test scores of Individual students were available for final . 
analysis for grade 6 starting In 1977-78, grade 7 In J978-79, and 
grade 8 In 1979-80. Information regarding student attendance was 
gathered all four years* and student attitude Information wad gathered * 
annually for the last three years. ^ 

,Carl Sandburg Junior High School Is a rural, suburban junior high 
^ school of grades 7 and 8 with a 'predominantly white student populatlon« 
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Its total enrollment was 388 in 1977-78 and 322 in 1979-80. Its aca- 
demic teachers and students werW organized into 1 & A Units. It 
changed its achievement test bactery in 1980-81. Accordingly, the 
data were analyzed only through 1979-80. 

The students were administered the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
annually in the spring. Info^nnation on student attendance and student 
attitudes was gathered annually. 

Cedarburg High School is a suburban high school of grades 9 through 
12 with a predominantly whl^re student population. Its enrollment dropped 
from 1376 to 1214 in the f^ur years of the project. Starting with the 
grade 9 class of 1977-78, /Lts teachers and students *were either in a 
beginning continuous educational progress program, called PACE, or in 
a traditional program tha/t was continued from the prior y^ai;* The 
grade 9 PACE students and their academic teachers were organized into 
an I & A Unit consisting of four academic teachers and 100 students. 
The sajne organizational pattern was employed in grade 10 in 1978-79 
and thereafter and in grade 11 in 1979-80 and 1980-81. In grades 9 
and 10 the four academic teachers taught the. PACE students English, 
math, science, and social studies in classes only for the PACE students. 
In grade 11, only part of the PACE students were taught J.n PACE classes, 
mainly English and social studies. 

The Short Test of Educational Ability was administered in grade 9 
annually. The Iowa Tests of Educational Development were administered 
in October *to all the grade 9 students in 1977-78, the grade 9 and 10 
students in 1978-79, the grade 9, 10, and 11 students in 1979-80, and 
the grade 9, 10, 11, and 12 students in 1980-81.* Information regard- 
ing student attendance, attitudes, and dropouts was gathered for Jtba^ 
students when in these same grades. " 

Hood River Valley High School is a rural, small town High school . ' 
of grades 10, 11, and 12. A small percentage of il^students^ are 
^^Oriental and the remainder are white. Its enrollment during the four 
years of the study dropped from 785 to 607. Its teachers were organ- 
ized into broad curricular fields. 

The Stanford Test of Academic Skills was administered annually in 
the spring to all the students. The General Aptitude Test Batteny was 
administered to the students when in junior high school in grade 9. 
Information was gathered annually in Hood River Valley High School on 
attendance and dropouts each year and on student attitudes the last 
three years. 

In addition to the preceding information regarding student out- 
•comes, each school provided the project information regarding its 
planned improvements each year, non-focused planned changes that were 
made each year, and unanticipated events that occurred. The project 
director used this information in relating changes in these processes 
and events to the changes in student outcomes. 
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Research Method 



A four-phase research method was, employed. The first phase in- 
volved the formulation and initial validation of a conceptual design 
^£or th^^^tffipYOvement of secondary, education. In the second phase each 
school collected educational achievement information on ail its stu-^ 
dents annually and analyzed this information descriptively, along with 
the available mental ability scores of the students. The school used 
the results of this annual data analysis in identifying subject fields, 
grade levels, and quarters oT^the students in mental ability for whom 
achievement was lower than desired. Improvement goals were then set 
to raise the achievement level of the low quarters and to maintain the 
level of the quarters that were satisfactory. 

As noted, each school had a mental ability score and an achieve- 
ment test profile for-^ each student. This information was used to 
identify the student whose achievement percentile rank in any subject 
field was above or below the mental ability percentile rank. This and 
other information was used by the advisor in planning the educational 
.program of the student and also by teachers in arranging an appropriate 
instructional program for the student in each course included in the 
student *s educational program. 

In the third phase of the research, the project analyzed the data^ 
on each student after the last data had been collected. In one kind 
of analysis, the achievements of the students of the same grade in 
school were compared, for example, the four grade 7 classes of Steuben 
Micldle School. This analysis is referred to as cross-sectional and 
the groups of students are referred to as successive grade 7 classes. 
Analysis of 'covariance, with mental ability the covariate, was used in 
the cross-sectional analysis of the data to take into account differ- 
ences in mental abrility among the successive classes and between th^ B 
males and females. Where a difference among three or more means was 
found to be significant at or beyond the ,05 level, post-hoc compari- 
sons were made of each pair of means, 

A longitudinal cohort consisted of a group of students who entered 
the first grade of a school, to5k all the tests, and remained through 
the last grade. Repeated measures analysis of variance was used in 
analyzing the data of each longitudinal cohort. Comparisons were made 
of the achievements of the quarters in mental ability* and of the males 
and females, averaged across the times of testing.- The gain among the 
quarters in mental ability and between the males and females was also 
compared. Where a difference significant at or beyond the .05 level 
was found among three or more mean gains, post-hoc comparisons were 
made to determine the significance of the difference of the gain be- 
tween each two times of measurement. 

Each school had two or three longitudinal cohorts during the four 
years of the project. The mean achievements of the cohorts and of the 
males and females, averag^cL^ross the times of testing, were compared. 
The gain of the two cohorts between the times of testing were also com- 
pared. Analysis of covariance, with mentaT ability the covariate, was 
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used to determine the significance of difference among means* Accord- 
ingly, the achievements and the gains of the quarters in mental ability 
could not be compared. (The longitudinal data from Cedarburg High 
School was not analyzed in this manner for reasons to be indicated 
later.) 

The data regarding student attitudes, attendance, and dropouts 
were analyzed, using descriptive statistics. Tests of statistical 
significance were not made. 

In the last phase of the research, the project director related 
the changes in student outcomes that occurred from year to yfear to the 
implementation of the improvement strategies and to the unanticipated 
events that occurred. Causal inferences wer^ drawn. Ea^cb school re- 
viewed the relationships and the causal inferences. » 



Improvement Strategies 

Three closely related improvement strategies were worked out by 
the schools and. the project director; individual instructional pro- 
gramming,^ individual educational programming, and goal setting. The 
implementation of two or three of these strategies was either started 
or refined by each school at some time during the four years of the 
project. 

The individual instructional programming strategy was employed at 
the classroom level. It could be implemented without implementing 
either of the other two strategies. This strategy called for the 
teacher to take into account each student *s achievement level in 
relation to mental ability and the student *s motivation, learning 
styles, and other characteristics. This information was used by the 
teacher in determining the amount of time the student should spend in 
and out of class on required learning activities, the proportion of 
individual, small-group, and large-group instruction the student 
should receive, the amount of attention the student should^ get from 
the teacher, and similar classroom processes that should be used. 

Individual-*educational programming called .for an advisor to plan 
an appropriate program of courses 'and other educational activities 
with each advisee each semester, to monitor the student *s progress 
during the semester, and to evaluate the program. The student *s 
career goals as well as other characteristics mentioned earlier were 
considered. An effective educational program could not be implemented 
for a student unless the student *s instructional program in each course 
was effective* Similarly, the student could not receive effective 
instructional programming in a course that was unsulted to the stu- 
dent *s learning capabilities, career goals, and other characteristics. 
However, individual educational programming could be implemented with- 
out implementing goal setting for a group of students. 

The third strategy was to set goals for the total group of stu-- 
dents of a grade, or for certain quarters of a grade in mental ability, 
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and to plan and carry out improvement activities to achieve the goals. 
The goals were based on the analysis of the^ achievement and other data 
gathered by the school. The utilization^ of this strategy called 'for 
the implementation of one or both of the preceding strategies. How- 
ever, more than this was required, for example, when the purticulum 
wa3 not appropriate for some of the students, when an insufficient 
amount of time for instruction was allocated to a particular subject 
field, or when other school conditions did not permit achievement of a 
goal. 



Certain school-organization structures and processes facilitated' 
the implementation of the goal-setting strategy and also the preceding 
strategies. These structures and processes are presented anddis-* 
cussed later in the chapter. 

Sex Differences in Achievement 



The importance of promoting^ high achievement by both Soys and 
girls in all subject fields is well recognized. Despite this, differ- 
ences between the sexes in achievement in English, mathematics, and 
reading are often found at. the middle school and high school levels. 
It is possible that these differences are decreasing as-sc;ho^ols give 
more attention to eliminating sex discrimination. 

In the present prdject differences in the mean achievements of 
boys and girls of each school were identified. It was assumed that 
any differences found between the ^exes in mean achievement were not 
related to the improvement strategies employed in the schools. Simi- 
larly, it was assumed that any differences in the gains of the boys 
and girls were not caused by the implementation^ of the improvement 
strategies or by the unanticipated events. On the other hand, it 

might be expected that implementing the individual instructlotml 

programming strategy and the individual educational programming 
strategy equally effectively with boys and girls would reduce sex 
differences in achievement. ^ 

Mean Achievement 

Standardized educational achievement tests were used in four of 
the participating scl^ools, whereas in Webster Transitional School 
locally constructed tests were used in all areas except reading. So 
that the results here can be related to other reports of sex differ- 
ences that employ published tests, the summary of the differences 
between the males and females is limited to the first four schools. 

Table 8.1 provides a summary of the significant differences 
(ANCOVA, p in educational achievement between the males and 

females of gradejL 7 and 8 of Steuben Middle School and Carl Sandburg 
Junior High School." Two*separate analyses were performed on the data 
from each schools the first for the /total number of boys and the total 
number of girls of all the grade 7 classes combined and tiie seCond for 
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Table 8.1. Sunoary of Significant -Differences (ANCOVA) in Educational Achievement between Males and Females of Grades 7 and 8 of Steuben Middle School 
and Carl Sandburg Junior High School * ' ^ . 



STEUBEH MIDDUg SCHOOL 



Grade 7 



Grade 8 



CARL SANDBURG JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Gra^ 7 .- Grade 8 



Males 
N X 



Females 
N X 



Sex 
Differ- 
ences 

P 



Males 



Sex 
•.Differ- 
Females ences 



T 



N 



Males 
N X 



Females 
N X 





Differ- 
ences 



Males 
N X 



Femafes . 
N X 



Sex 
Differ- 
ences ^ 



Word Knowledge 


541 


^ 23.62^08 


22.68 


3 

.015^ 


1 

446 


28.17' 


518 


26.93 


' 3 
.003'' 


256^ 91.90 


227 


9#n}2 


^.824 


' 278 


^ 96.4a 


229 




• 834 


Reading 


542 


19.12 


608 


18.88 


t651 


446 


22.93 


519 


-22.38 


.170 


256 


90.89 


227 


92.66 


•044^ 


280 


95.75 


228 


97/03 


. .211 


Reading Total 


539 


42.81 


608 


41.58 


• 093 


445 


51.12 


518 


49.29 


^12^ 


256 


92.41 


227 


93.46 


.160 


278 


97.50 


228 


97.95 


^552 


Language 


543 


40.44 


603 


43.25 


4 

<.001 


448 


44.46 


512 


47.77 


<.001^ 


255 


93.06 


226 


98.19 


<.001^ I 


278 


98.23 


227 


101.89 


-<.001^ 


Spelling 


535 


26.33 


600 


27.69 


<.001^ 


447 


28.14 


514 


30.32 


4 

<.001 


253* 


94.30 


226 


98.47 


<.001^ ! 


285 


96/58 


228 


102.19 


<rooi^ 


Math Computation 


537 


21.19 


603 


21.80 


.098 


438 


23.57 


514 


23.43 


.518 
* 


253 


95.90 


226 


98.68 


.002^ 


"7«5 


98.74 


228 


100.48 


.034^ 


Math Concepts 


>534 


19.56 


600 


19.27 


• 350 


436 


22.20 


514 


22.03 


.578 


253 


89.33 


226 


90.89' 


,057^1 


285 


91.59 


,228 


91.78 


.844 


Math Problem 






























i 












Solving 


532 


16.07 


602 


15.57 


.024^ 


431 


18.89 


514 


18.02 


• 005^ 


253 


95.76 


226 


97.08 


.133 


285 


98.69 


228 


98.75 


• 970 


Math Total 


529 


^6.94*" 


600 


56.72 


.684 


429 


64.88 


508 


63.69 


• .13^^ 


253 


98.78 


226 


100.77 


.Olg^'^ 


. 285 


101^49 


228 


102.42 


.234 


Science ^ 






















258 


97.15 


227 


95.09 


.002^ 


281 


100.47 


2^7 


96*71 


<.001^ 


Social Studies 
















> 






258 


95.16 


229 


94.81-r 


.584 


281 


98.99 


227 


97.^73 


.135 



The N Is the total niunber. tested In four years. 



The N is the total number tested in 'three years. 



The mean of the males was significantly higher than the mean of the females. 



Thfr mean of the females was significantly higher than the mean of the males. 
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tl^e grade 8 classes combined* All students were included who took one 
or more achievement tests and who also had a mental ability score. 
Accordingly, the number 'bf students of each grade varies from one 
achievement test to another. The data were combined for the grade 7 
classes and for the grade 8 classes in order to assure that the find- 
ings would be generalizable to the population of students of each 
school. (The same procedure for selecting students was followed for 
the two high schools.) 

The Metropolitan Achievement Test was used in both schools; how- 
ever, the raw scores of Steuben Middle School and the standard scores 
of Carl Sandburg were analyzed. The means and the levels of signifi- 
cance are given in Table" 8.1 so that the direction of the difference 
favoring either sex as well as the level of significance may be ob- 
served. * In the following discussion, attention is given to the con- 
sistencies and the inconsistencies betweep the two schools regarding 
the sex differences significant at or beyond the .05 level. It is 
important to recall that the discussion here pertains to mean achieve- 
ment averaged across the same gra^e, not to gaiV^pf the same students 
f rar 6ne time of testing to the next. 

Consistent results were found in language ^^\pelling in both 
grades 7 and 8 in both schools; the mean of the females was signifi- 
cantly higher than ^the mean of the males. 

The results between the two schools are* inconsistent for the 
three subscores in reading. The males of Steuben achieved signifi- 
cantly higher than the females in grade 7 and grade 8 in word knowl- 
edge and in grade 8 in reading total; at Sandburg the only significant 
difference was^^fnEBS^eading subtest in grade 7, and the females 
achieved significantly higher than the males. 

The results between the two schools are inconsistent in certain 
mathematics subtests. The females of bcjfh grades 7 and 8 at Sandburg^ 
achieved significantly higher in math computation than the males; 
whereas the differences were not significant for either -grade at 
Steuben. In math problem solving" the males of grade 7 atid grade 8 of 
Steuben achieved significantly higher than the females; whereas the 
differences at Sandburg were not significant. Related to math total 
the differences were not significant at Steuben for either grade; 
however, at Sandburg the mean of the females in grade 7 was signifi- 
cantly higher than the mean of the males. 

The social science and soci^A^T'stadies . tests were .not administered 
at Steuben. At Sandburg the m^es achieved significantly higher than 
the females ia grades 7 and 8 in science, whereas the differences* 
between the sexes in social studies^ were not significant ift either 
grade. u 

.Table, 8.2 presents the summary of tpe significant sex differences 
at Cedarburg High School and at Hood River Valley High School. The 
results are based on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development at 
Cedarburg and on the Stanford Test, of Academic Skills at Hood River 
Valley. Accordingly, one cannot infer that the tests were measuring 
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Table 8.2. Suranary of Significant Differences (ANCOVA) in Educational Achievement 
School and Hood River Valley High School 



between Males and Females of Different Grades of Cedarburg High 



Grade 9 



CEDARBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
Grade 10 Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Hales 
N X 



Females 
N X 



Sex Main 
Effect 



Kales 
N X 



Females 
N X 



Sex Main 
Effect 



Males 
N X 



Females 
N X 



Sex Main 
Effect 



Hales 



N 



X 



Females 
H X 



Sex Haln 

Effect 



Comprehension 






9"? 


521 


15.03 


<.001^ 


384^ 


15.87 


381 


17.01 


4 

<.001 


234^ 


16.72 


224 


17.82 


.019^ 


123^ 


16 


.02 


> 100 


17.46 


.081 


Vo'cabulary 


522 


15 


.08 


521 


15.30 


.387 


384 


16.93 


381 


16.87 


.941 


234 


17.42 


224 


18.36 


.072 


123 


18 


.04 


100 


19.41 


.153 


Reading Total 


522 


14 


.08 


521 


14.58 


.014^ 


384 


15.85 


381 


16.48 


4 

.014 


234 


1'6.73. 


224 


17.66 


4 

.044 


123 


16 


.88 


100 


18.17 


.090 


Usage 


522 


14 


.15 


.521 


16.14 


<.001 


m 


15.79 


381 


17.88 


4 

<.001 


234 


15.62 


224 


18.42 


<.001^ 


"123 


15 


.60 


100 


17.93 


.004^ 


Spelling 


522 


12 


.98 


521 


15.81 


4 

<.001 


384 


14.73 


381 


17.65 


<.001^ 


234 


15.75 


224 


19.04 


<.001^ 


123 


15 


.27 


100 


18.42 


<.001^ 


Language Total 


522 


13 


.69 


521 


16.12 


<.0Ol^ 


384 


15.43 


381 


17.9^ 


<.001^ 


234 


15.86 


224 


19.00 


<.001 


123 


15 


.58 


100 


18.50 


<.001^ 


Hath 


522. 


14 


.15 


521 


12.89 


<.0(M^ 


384 


16.28 


381 il4.82 


<.001^ 


234 


17.02 


224 


16. X6 


.012^ 


123 


17 


.63 


100 


16.24 


.031^ 


Social Studies 


522 


13 


.56 


521 


13.60 


^ .801 


384 


15.68 


381 


15.64 


.750 


234 


16.41 


224 


16.68 


.884 


123 


16 


.53 


100 


17.28 


.523 


Science 


522 


15 


.88 


521 


15.16 


3 

.005 


384 


18.31 


381 


17.68 


.011^ 


234 


19.08 


224 


18.47 


.101 


123 


16 


.55 


100 


17.27, 


.413 


Use of Sources 

• 


522 


15 


.48 


521 


16.87 


<.0Ol^ 


384 


16.16 


381 


17.40 


<.001^ 


234 


16.04 


224 


18.61 


<.001^ 


123 


15 


.43 


100 


18.14 


.023* 






















HOOD RIVER VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL 


















Reading 














2 

333 


48.87 


327 


51.10 


.002^ 


2 

297 


54.78 


292 


56.05 


.061 


247^ 


56 


.01 


261 


59.60 


<.001* 


English 














333 


41.91 


327 


48.42 


<.001^ 


297 


45.38 


292 


52.00 




#247 


46. 


.65 


261 


54.73 


<.001* 


Hath 














333 


26.79 


327 


27.45 


.161 


297 


30.38 


292 


30.99 


.212 ' 


^ 247 


31, 


11 


261 


32.30 


;068 



^The N is the total number tested in all years and includes both PACE and traditional students. There were four Grade 9, three Grade 10, 

two Grade 11 classes, and one Grade 12 class* 
^The K is the total number tested in three years. Hood River Valley High School has no Grade 9. 
^The mean of the males was significantly higher than the mean of the females. 
*The mean of the &males was significantly higher than the mean of the males. 
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the same achievement* The three most comparable test areas are read- 
ing total, language total, and math at Cedarburg High School and ready- 
ing, English, and math at Hood River Valley High School* Although* 
differences* related to other test areas at Cedarburg High School are. 
interesting, the present discussion is limited to these three most 
comparable ones« ^ 

The means of the females of grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 of Cedarburg 
High School were significantly higher than the means of the boys in 
reading total and in language total with one exception, namely, the 
difference was not significant in reading total in grade 12, In a 
parallel manner, ^ the means of the girls of grades 10, 11, and 12 of 
Hood River Valley were significantly higher than the means of the boys 
in reading and in English wirfi one exception, namely, the mean in 
reading of the girls of grade 11 wa^ not significantly higher at the 
.05 level (it was at the .06 level); 

The difference between the sexes in mathematics was inconsistent 
for the two high schools. The mean of the boys of Cedarburg High 
School was significantly higher than the mean of the girls in all 
grades in mathematics; but at Hood 'River Valley High School the dif- 
ferences were not significant in any gr^de and the obtained means of 
the females were higher than the means of the males in grades 10, 11, 
and 12. 

Sex Differences in Gain in Achievement 

Did the differences between the males and females remain constant 
from grade to grade? This question was answered by analyzing the signi 
ficant gain by sex interactions of the longitudinal cohorts of the 
four schools. The summary of the significant gain by sex interactions 
related to the nine areas tested for three longitudinal cohorts of 
Steuben and two longitudinal cohorts of Carl Sandburg are given in 
Table 8.3. Of 27 possible gain by sex interactions at Steuben Middle 
School, that is, nine for each of three cohorts, only three were found 
to be statistically significant. The girls of Cohort 3, but not of 
the other two cohorts, gained significantly more than the boys in 
reading from grade 7 to grade 8. The girls of Cohort 1, but not of 
the other two cohorts, gained more from grade 7 to 8 in spelling, 
while the girls of Cohort 2 gained more than the boys from grade 7 to 
8 in«math concepts. The differences in the gains of the boys and' 
girls were not significant for any cohort in word knowledg^, reading 
total, language, math computation, math problem solving, and math ' 
total • 

There were 18 possible significant gain by sex interactions^ for 
the two longitudinal cohorts at Carl* Sandburg Junior High School. 
Only two were found to be significantly different. The girls of 
Cohort 2 gained signif IcantAy more than the boys from grade 7 to 
grade 8 on the reading subtlest and also in reading total. Based on 
these results from both schools it appears that the gains in achieve- 
ment in all subject areas are much the same ^for boys and girls from 
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T«ble 8.3. Sunnnary of Significant Gain by Sex Interactions (ANCOVA) of Three Longitudinal Cohorts of Steuben Middle School and Tvro Longitudinal Cohorts 
of Carl Sandburg Junior High School 











COHORT 


1 








COHORT 


2 






- 


COHORT 3 


1 






Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Gain X Sex 


Grade 7 


Grade 8 


Gain X Sex 


Grade 


7 


Grad^ 


8 


Gain X Sex 






i 


SD 


X 


SD 


P 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


P 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


P 


2 

STEUBEN 




















-* 














Reading 


Hales 
Females 


21.87 
20.76 


8.37 
8.80 


24.82 
23.60 


9.01 
9.33 


.735 


18.00 
17.38^ 


8.48 
7.47 


22.49 
22.07 


9.26 
8.95 


.748 


19.70 
19.25 


8.70 
8.55 


22.93 
23.07 


8.94 
8.56 


<.001^ 


Spelling 


Males 

Females 


26.74 
26.96 


7.61 
6.31 


29.08 
30.83 


6.73 
6.07 


.034^ 


26.69 
27.99 


7.26 
7.20 


28.54 
30.50 


7.69 
6.51 


.268 


25.54 
27.81 


6.88 
7.21 


30.22 
31.06 


6.24 
6.35 


.066 


Hath Coocepcs 


Hales 
Females 


18.82 
18.45 


7.57 
5.78 


2 J. 03 

22.48 


1 .00 

7.46 


.265 


TO £C 

19 . 03 

18.33 


7.09 
7.07 


oc 
22^.32 


7. o2 
6.94 


.017^ ^ 


21.80 
20.78 


6.50 
6.29 


23.73 
22.64 


7.02 
6.57 


.873 


N 


Males 
Females 


97 
94 










106 
141 










96 
120 










SANDBURG^ 












• 


• 




















Reading 


Males 

Females 


91.86 
,91.83 


15.19 
11.61 


97.36 
97.76 


15.74 
12.40 


.857 , 


90.72 
91.32 


15.72 
17.26 


96.. 13 
100^08 


16.53 
14.75 


.024^ 

9 












Reading Total 


Males 
Females 


93.31 ^3.26 
93.05 11.55 


98.77 
99.62 


14.79 
12.31 


.343 


91.24 
93.10 


14.12 
14.92 


96.52 
100.95 


15.07 
14.19 


.009^ 


• 










N 


Males 
Females 


78 
58 










71 
63 




• * 

















'^Females gained significantly more than males. 

H 

2 

There were no significant differences between males and females of any cohort at Steuben in Word Knowledge, Reading Total, Language, Hath Computation, 
Math Problem Solving and Math Total. ' 

3 

There were no significant differences between males and females of either cohort at Sandburg in Word Knowledge, Language, Spelling, Hath Computation, 
Hai;!) Concepts, Math Problem Solving, Math Total, -Science and Social Studies. 
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grade 7 to 8 except in reading where there is a tendency for the girls 
to gain more than the boys. ^ 

Table 8.4 presents a summary of the significant gain by sex inter- 
actions of two PACE longitudinal cohorts and two traditional longitud- 
inal cohorts of Cedarburg High School and, two longitudinal cohorts of 
Hood River Valley High School. The results for 10 areas of testing 
are given for Cedarburg and for three at Hood River Valley. Of 20 
possible significant gain by sex interactions involving the PACE 
cohorts only one was found to be significant. Here the males of 
Cohort 2 gained more than the females from grade 10 to 11 in science. 
Of the possible 20 statistically significant gain by sex interactions 
involving the traditional cohorts, only twp were found significant. 
The females of Cohort 2 gained more than the males in language total 
from grade 10 to grade 11. Although there was a significant gain by 
sex interaction for Cohort 1 related to use of sources, the difference 
in the gain between any two grades was not significant. 

Two of a possible six statistically significant gain by^sex inter- 
actions were found for the two longitudinal cohorts of Hood River 
Valley High School. The girls of Cohort 2 gained more from grade 10 
to grade 12 and grade 11 to grade 12 in English than did the boys. 
The mean gain made by the girls of Cohort 2 in mathematics was greater 
than that by the boys; however, the difference in the amount of gain 
made by the boys and girls from any one grade to the next was not 
significant. 

Based on the very few significant gain by sex interactions at the 
high school level, we infer that boys and girls gain about equally 
from ^^le grade to the next in reading and mathematics. The only ex- 
ception is that girls, tend to gain more in the language arts — English 
area. 

Related to the patterns of gains in all subject fields from grade 7 
through 12, we infer that the boys and girls gain equally from one grade 
to,th^ next except fpr reading from grade 7 to grade 8 and English from 
^rade 9 through 12^ Clearly, the boys did not gain more than the 
girls in mathematics from grade 7 to grade 8 or during the high school 
years • 

The preceding results regarding the differences between the mean 
achievements and mean gains of the males and the females may be related 
fco other research findings. Maccoby (1966) reviewed approximatjely 
1600 studies on educational and psychological differences between 
males and females. Subsequently, Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) arrived 
at conclusions of three kinds regarding sex differences: widely 
confirmed differences, questionable differences, and unfounded myths 
about differences. Block (1976) examined the same studies and other 
information. She confirmed some of the conclusions of Maccoby and 
Jacklin and drew others. The three "confirmed" differences of Maccoby 
and Jacklin regarding academic apt^itudes that Block agreed with follow 
(Block, 1976, p. 307). First, the mean verbal ability of girls is 
higher than the'mean of boys. This higher verbal ability should be' 
reflected in higher SLchMj^ment in area^ such as reading, vocabulary. 
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Table 8.4. Sun^ary of Significant Gain by Sex Interactions (ANCOVA) of IVo Longitudinal Cohorts of Cedarburg High School and Two Longitudinal Cohorts 
of Hood River Valley High School 



Males 
X SD 



GRADE 9 



Females 
X SD 



GHADE 10 



Hales 
X SD^ 



Females 
X SD 



GRADE 11 



Males 
X SD 



Females 
1 SD 



GRADE 12 



Males Females Gain X Sex 

X SD X SD P 



CEDARBURG 



PACE 
Science 


Cohort 1^ 
Cohort 2 


15.31 
16.84 


5.96 
4.52 


29 
44 


16.63 
14.98 


4.86 

4,r47 


32 
43 


18.21 
19.98 


5.26 
4.57 


•IP: 

18.44 
19.91 


5.25 
3.88 


19.93 
21.22 


6.20 
4.00 


20.66 
19.26 


4.88 
3.37 


17. 4> 


8.08 


19.56 


5.00 


Traditional 
Language ^Cohort 1 
Total ^ Cohort 2 


12.37 
13.67 


4.33 
3.57 


73 
55 


14.41 
15.89 


4.29 
3.89 


49 
75 


14.03 
15.55 


5.20 
3.39 


16.90 
17.16 


4.14 
3.83 


14.45 
16.85 


5.65 
4.72 


17.16 
19.61 


4.41 
4.15 


14.89 


6.42 


17.67* 


5.30 


Use of 

Sources 


Cohort 1 
Cohort 2 


13.42 
15.71 


4.94 
5.13 




14.43 
17.01 


5.27 
4.39 




14.03 
16.40 


6.50 
5.52 


16^33 
16.84 


4.90 
4.66 


13.99 
16.78 


6.54 
6.38 


17.00 
19.08 


5.91 
5.30 


14.40 


8.13 


17.92 


7.35 


HOOD RIVER 
VALLEY-* 
English 


Cohort^l 
Cohort 2 






67 
50 






67 
50 


43.28 
W.36 


13.94 
14.44 


51.24 
50.32 


10.89 
9.17 


46.58 
46.12 


13.13 
13.12 


55.57 
52.14 


10.32 
10.03 


47.64 
47.10 


13.73 
14.03 


55.43 
56.86 


10.65 
7.94 



Math 



Cohort 1 
Cohort 2 



28.28 
29.54 



10.86 
10.11 



29.99 
28.90 



8.34 
8.79 



30.85 
32.86 



10.9.3 
10.09 



32^97 5.14 
31.62'! 



31.24- 
32.26 



10.98 
'10.96 



33.18 10.14 
33.76 9.00 



.009^ 



.049" 



.051 



.3O87 
.005 

.885-. 
.037^ 



Cohort 1 included Grades 9 through 12; Cohort 2 Grades 9 through 11. 

There were no significant differences at Cedarburg between PApE males and females of either cohort in Comprehension, Vocabulary, Reading Total, Usage, 
Spelling, Language Total, Math, Social Studies, and Use of Sources. There were no significant differences at Cedarburg between traditional males and 
females of either cohort in Comprehension, Vocabulary, Reading Total, Usage, Spelling, Math, Social Studies, and Science. 

3 ' ^ 

Thete was no significant difference at Hood River between males and females of either cohort in Reading. Hood River does not have a Grade 9. 

4 i 

Males gained more than females from Grade 10 to Grade 11. - > . ' ' 

Females gained more than males from Grade 10 to Grade 11. 
There were no significant pairwise comparisons. 

The females gained more than the males from Grade 10 to Grade 12 and from Grade 11 to Grade 12. ' , 
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comprehension, and spelling. Second, the mean visual-spatial ability . 
of boys is higher than the mean of girls. Third, the mean quantita- 
tive ability of boys is higher than the mean of girls. These higher 
visual-spatial and mathematical abilities should be reflected in 
higher achievement in areas such as mathematical concepts and mathe- 
matical problem solving, ^lock (1976) also found that these differ- 
ences become more pronounced with increasing age from early childhood 
through adolescence. 

A more recent report indicates that about 1,000,000 high school 
students took the Scholastic Aptitude Test in 1980; 51.8% of them were 
females. The mean verbal and mathematical aptitude scores of the boys 
and the girls of 1980 and also those of 1970 and 1975 follow (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1980, p. 5): 

Mean Scholastic Aptitude Test Scores of 
High School Boys and Girls 



Verbal Aptitude Mathematical Aptitude 





Kale 


Female 


Difference 


Male 


Female 


Difference 


1970 


459 


461 


+2F 


509 


465 


-44F 


1975 


437 


431 


-6F 


495 


449 


-46F 


1980 


428 


420 


-8F 


491 


445 


-46F 



Notice that the mean verbal aptitude of the ^irls was slightly lower 
than the mean of the boys in 1975 and 1980, ^hereas the mean mathemat- 
ical aptitude of the boys was considerably higher for all three years. 

A smaller group of the high scliool girls and boys took the Test 
of Standard Written English, an achievement test. The girls' mean was 
higher than that of the boys in 1980, but the difference between the 
girls and boys narrowed from 1975 to 1980, as is shown in Figure 8.1 
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Figure 8.1 Means of boys and girls on test of standard written English, 
_j (From: Educational Testing Service, 1980, p. 5.) j_ 
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(Educational Testing Service, 1980, p. 5). We should note before 
proceeding further that this test and the SAT discussed earlier were 

; administered to high school students who intended to go to college 
after graduation^ not to the total student body of the schools, as was 
done in the present project. 

Fennema and Sherman (1978) did not find a significant sex differ- 
ence in mathematics achievement in grade 8. Hjjyever, a significant 
difference was found in grade 11 favoring the boys (Shermati, 1980). A 
significant difference in visual spatial ability between the girls and 
the boys was found in grade 8 and also in grade 11, favoring the boys. 
Sherman (1980) concluded that the difference between the boys and girls 
in mathematics achievement that developed from grade 8 to< grade 11 was 
partially determined by the sex-related difference in spatial ability 
but also by sociocultural influences that assign mathematics 'as a male 
domain. One indicator of the sociocultural influence was that the 
girls had a much sharper decline than the boys in favorable. attitudes 
toward mathematics from grade 8 to grade 11. This finding of a sex 
related, sociocultural factor as a determinant of girls* lower math 
achievement and interest in math confirmed earlier results found by 
Sherman, and Fennema (1977). 

It is interesting to note that in the present project (a) no 
significant sex differences in math total were found in either school 
in grade 7 or grade 8 except in grade 7 of Carl Sandburg Junior High 
School where the mean of the girls was significantly higher, (b) the 
boys of Cedarburg High School achieved significantly higher in math in 
all four grades while the difference between the boys and girls at 
Hood River Valley was not significantly different in grade 10, 11, or 
12 and (c) there was no significant sex difference in the amount of 
gain favoring the boys from grade 7 to grade 8 in either school, from 
grade 9 to grade 12 at Cedarburg, or from grade 10 to grade 12 at Hood 
River Valley High School. Th^se findings are not in harmony with 
those of Sherman and Fennema. However, the lack of a significantly 
higher gain in mathematics by the boys during the high school years 
may be due to the instructional and educational programming strategies 
used in the present study. 

When the results related to English, reading, and mathematics 
from all the prior sources including the present project are combined, 
conclude that the mean achievement of girls is significantly higher 
than that of the boys in spelling and language usag^ in grades 7 and 8 
and in English and ^reading from grade 9 onward through grade 12. The 
mean of the boys is not always significantly higher than that of the 
girls in mathema^cs in any grade, 7 through 12, although most studies 
indicate higher achievement in high school. 

The discrepancies among the findings of the various studies imply 
that the differences ln#i;he characteristics of the particular samples 
. of students, differences in the tests that are used, and other factors, 
including instruction and advising, determine whether the average achieve- 
ment of boys or girls is higher in mathematics from grade 7 through 
grade 12 and in reading in grades 7 and 8* Accordingly, much caution 
is required before making any prediction or assumption as to whether 
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the mean achievement of the boys or girls of a given school will be 
higher • And even more important, a reliable prediction cannot be made 
about any individual student's level of educational achievement in any 
subject field, based only on knowing whether the student is male or 
female* 

Finally, the consistently lower mean achievement of the boys in 
the English/language areas, including reading in high school, suggests 
that this may be of great concern for the occupational and career plans 
of the boys. Undoubtedly,^ high achievement in the English /language 
arts is as necessary for boys to achieve occupational success as is 
high achievement in mathematics for girls. 

Differences in Achievement Among Quarters in Mental Ability 



Historically, students of lower mental ability are thought not to 
gain as much in the academic subjects during their secondary school 
years as students of higher mental ability. However, a considerable 
amount of federal and state legislation during the 1960s and 19708 was 
directed toward encouraging higher achievemenjt: by the lowest' achieving 
students. In the present research the improvement strategies were 
directed toward getting each student to achieve up to the student's 
mental ability level. Particular attention Was given to Raising the 
achievement of the quarters achieving below mental ability and also to 
individual students whose ^achievement percentile rank was farthest 
below the mental ability percentile r^nk. Table 8.5 summarizes the 
significant gain by quarter interactions for each longitudinal cohort 
of each school. 

At Steuben Middle School there were three longitudinal qohorts, 
A total^jif 72 pairwise comparisons of the four quarters of the three 
cohorts might have been s;Catistically significant, a total of 24 for 
each of the cohorts, 6 for each of the 4 areas tested. Of these 72, 
only four were significantly different. The first and lowest quarter 
of each Cohorts 1 and 2 gained significantly less than two higher 
<iuarters in reading total. There were no significant gain by quar}?fer 
interactions in language, spelling^ or math total. 

There were 48 possl^ble significant pairwise comparisTJns at Sand- 
burg Junior High School involving the four quarters of each of the two 
cohorts in four areas o/i testing. Here there were only two significant 
pairwise comparisons. ^Quarter 1 pf Cohort 2 gained more in spelling 
from grade 7 to grade ^8 than did Quarters 3 and 4. 

At both Steuben y^nd Sandburg, the students of >each cohort could 
show a gain only fro^ the grade 7 to the grade 8 testing. At Webster 
Transitional School the locally constructed tests — parts of speech, 
sentences, language total, and mathematics— -were administered a total 
of four times in grades 6, 7, and 8. Accordingly, a total of 288 
pairwise comparis^ons might have been significant. Reading vocabulary 
and reading comprehension were measured once per year for three years*. 
Accordingly, 72/pairwise comparisons might have been significant re-* 
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Table 8.5. Suomary of Significant Gain by Quarter Interactions (ANOVA) for Each Longitudinal Cohort 
of Five Schools 



STEUBEN 

Reading Total 
Language 
Spelling 
Math 



Cohort 1 
G7-G8 

Q2,Q3?Q1 

NS 

lis 

NS 



Cohort 2 
G7-K58 

Q3,QA>Q1 

NS 

NS* 

NS 




Total Number of Possible Pairvise 
Comparisons Across Cohorts 



18 
18 
18 
18 



SANDBURG 

Reading Total 
'^Lang'iage 
Spelling 
Math Total 



Cohort 1 
G7-^ 

NS^ 

NS 
NS 
NS 



Cohort 2 
G7->^38 

NS 

NS 

^1>Q3,QA 
NS 



12 
12 
12 
12 



VEBSTFR 

Parts of 
Speech 

Sentences 



Language 
Total 

Mathematics 



Vocabulary 



Cohort 1 



NS 



Cohort 2 



G6F-*G7S:Q3>Q1 G6F-^G7F:QA>Q1 
G6F-<;8S:Q3,QA>Q1 G6F-C7S:(>3,QA>Q1 



NS 



G6F-<;8S:QA>Q1 
NS 



G6F'»C7F :Q3 >Q1 n6K-G7F :Q3 >Q1 

G6 F-k;7 F : QA >Q2 G7F-»G8S : Ql >Q3 , QA 
G6F'»C8F:QA>Q1 
G7F-<;8S:Q1,Q2 >QA 



NS 



Comprehension G6S-k;8S:QA >Q3 
CEDARBURC^ ^ 



HOOD RIVER 
VAI.LEY 

Reading 

English 

Math 



GlO^Gll 
Cohort 1 Cohort 2 



NS 
NS 



G11->G12 
Cohort 1 Cohort/ 2 



G10'K;12 
Cohort 1 Cohort 2 



Q1>Q2 
NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 


NS 


Q1>Q2 


NS 


NS 


NS , 

/ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


/NS 


NS 


NS 



72 
72 

72 
72 

36 
36 



36 
36 
36 



r 'C ~ 

^ G - Grade, F « Fall Testing, S « Spring Testii^g 



There were no significant Gain by Quarter Interactions for the two PACE longitudinal cohorts. 
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lated to these two subjects, A total ^of 18 significant pairwise' 
differences were obtained Seven significant differences were found 
for sentences and in all cases Quarter 3 or Quarter 4- gained signifi- 
cantly more than Quarter 1 ^lowest quarter). Ten significant differ- 
ences were related to mathematics; in six instances. Quarter 3 or 4 
gained more than Quarter 1 while in the other four Quarter 1 gained 
more than a higher quarter including Quarter^ 4. The last significant 
pairwise comparison showed fhat Quarter 4 of Cohort 1 gained more in 
reading comprehension than did Quarter 3, 

There were no significant differences between the gaintf of any 
two quarters of . either PACE cohort in any of the 10 areas tested at 
Cedarburg High School. Of the 108 possible significant differences at 
Hood River Valley High School only two were significant. Quarter 1 of 
Cohort 1 gained more than Quarter 2 from grade 10 to grade 11 and also 
from grade 10 to grade 12 in reading. 

'^In view of the veTry smalu number of gain x ^quarter interactions 
and the related small number J)f significant pairwise comparisons, we 
conclude tl^t the quarters in mental ability with very few exceptions 
gained equally from one grade to the next in the two middle schools, 
.the junior high school, and the two senior high schools. The first 
• author of this monograph ha4 not expected to find this pattern of 
gains. It was anticipated/^that Quarter 4, the highest quarter, might 
not gain more^than 'any othfer quarter because of the fact that a number 
of students in each school in the top quarter in., mental ability scoreS 
near 'the top of the test. However, it was expected that Quarters 2 
and 3 would quite consistently gain m9re from one grade to the next 
than did Quarter 1, the lowest quarteru Apparently, the considerable 
effort in^all five schools that was directed toward securing higher ^ 
achievement by the lowest-achieviftg students, regardless of their 
mental ability level, contributed to Quarter 1 gaining as much from 
one grade to the next as Quarters 2 and 3. 

Effects of' Implementing the Improvement Strategies 

on the Total Grade Groups and Longitudinal Cohorts 
- - 

A central purpose of this research was Tb' determine the effects 
of annually implementing three improvement '-strategies on student 
achievement In English, mathematics, and reading. A summary of the 
conclusions regarding this purpose is presented for each school. ' 
Steuben Middle School, Carl Sandburg Junior High School, and Hood^ 
River Valley High School are presented first since there were baseline 
grades in 1977-78 for all the grades of these schools and the achieve- 
ment testing was done" in the spring of the year. Ift these three 
schools, only minor planned Impifovements coui&.be made in the second 
semester of 1979-80 since the first spring* achievement test da|a of 
1977-78 were not summarized and interpreted until the fall semester of 
the 1978-79 school year.. At^ebster Transitlonar School and Cedarburg 
High School most of the testing was done in the fall, including in 
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1977-78, and there were not baseline grades for each grade of these 
schools in 1977-78. 

The main information regarding student outcomes .that was ^sed in 
determining the effects of implementing the improvement strategies 
each yea* is drawn from the comparisons of the achievements of the 
classes of a given grade level; e.g., the four grade 7 classes of 
Steuben Middle ySchool, The comparisons of the mean achievements of 
the students of the later longitudinal cofibrts with the achievements 
of the earlier cohorts is regarded as providing supporting informa- ^ 
tion, A significantly higher meati achievement by a later grade or 
cohort is interpreted as a positive result. A significantly lower 
mean is regarded as negative and a nonsignificant difference is re- 
garded as neutral, provided that there were no offsetting negative 
effects of unanticipated events. For Cedarburg High School a non- 
statistical comparison was made of the mean achievement of two PACE 
and two^^aditional longitudinal cohorts. 

Steuben Middle School 

Individual instructional programming was being implemented in the 
acadetaic subjects in 1977-78, and it was refined each year thereafter. 
Individual educational programming was being implemented indirectly in 
1977-78 inasmuch as the same academic subjects were required of all* 
the students and in these subjects individual instiructioaal program- 
ming waa being implement^ci. Starting, in 1978-79 and continuing there- 
after the individual programs of only part of the students were moni- 
tpred and evaluated each semester. Goal setting and carrying out 
related improvement activities were started by about one-third of the* 
I & A Unit teams in the second semester of 1978-79 and by all the I & 
A Unit teams in 1979-80 and 1980-81. Accordingly, individual instruc- 
tional programming and goal setting were implemented concurrently for 
the first time in 1979-80, while individual educational programming 
was implemented to a lesser extent. 

What were the effects of implementing the improvement strategies 
on student achievement? Table 8.6 gives the adjusted means of the 
students of each grade 7 and grade 8 class that had mental ability 
scores, the equivalent percentile ranks, and the results of the com- 
parisons of the meails of each pair ^of classes. 

The mean of the 1978-79 grade 7r^asses was significantly lower 
than that of the 1977-78 class in re^gitng total, significantly higher 
in language, and not significantly dii^ferent in spelling or math 
total. On the other hand, the means of the last two classes were 
significantly higher than. the means of one or both of the first two 
classes in all fdtnnCreas — reading total, language, spelling, and math 
total. The mean of the 1978-79 grade 8 class was significantly higher 
than that of the 1977-78 class in spelling and not significantly dif- 
ferent in the other three areas. However, the means of the last two 
classes were significantly higher than the means of one or both of the 
fir^t two classes in all four areas — reading total, language, spelling, 
and math total. 
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Table 8.6. Adjxwted Means (ANCOVA) and Equivalent National Percentile Kanks for Succeasive Grade 7 
and Grade 8 Claaaaa: Steuben Middle School 



Comparisons of Successive Groups 





1978- 
vs 
1977- 


79 
78 


1979-80 

VP 

1977-78 


1980-81 

vs 
1977-78 


1979-80 

vs 
1978-79 


1980-81 
va 

1978-79 


1980-81 

vs 
1979-80 


Grade 7 < 
















Reading Total 


S- 




NS 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


NS 


Latiguage 


5+ 




or 


QX 


NS 


S+ 


S-f 


Spelling 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Total 


NS 




S+ 


s+ 


,NS 


S+ 


NS 


Grade 8 
















Reading Total 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS 


NS 


S+ 


Language 


NS 




NS 


s+ 


NS^ 


' s+ 


NS 


Spelling 


S+ 




S+ 


s+ 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Math Total 


NS 




s+ 


s+ 


NS 


S+ 


NS 




< 




t 

Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile 


Ranks 






1977-78 
X Xile 


X tile 


^ 1979-80 
n X Xile 


1980-81 
X Xile 


Grade 7 
















Reading Total 


43.44 


34 


39.92 


29 


42.66 34 


43.11 


34 


Language 
Spelling 


38.21 


:io 


- 41.17 


32 


42.09 36 


^ 45.27 
27.69 


42 


26.17 


40 


27.31 


44 


26.74 44 


48 


Math Total 


50.75 


30 


54.95 


36 


60.14 44 


60.06 


. 44 


Average Student N 




223 




323 


289 




304 
• 


Grade~ 8 
















Reading Total 


48.98 


30 


50.03 


32 


48«28 28 


52*46 


35 


Language 


44.66 


30 


45.37 


30 


. 46.77 32 


48.08 


34 


Spelling 


27.64 


32 


29.25 


36 


' 29.74 38 


30.57 


39 


Math Total 


60.45 


32 


62.53 


34 


65.43 36 


68.38 


42 


Average Student N 




228 




237 


267 


/ 


224 

c 



S+ The mean of the group of the later year was algnlf Icantly higher than the nean of the 

groOp o^ the earlier year. ^ 

S- The aean of the group of the later year waa significantly lower than the »ean of the 

group of the earlier year. 
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The results for the three longitudinal cohorts support these for 
the successive grades. In all areas except reading total, the mean 
achievements of the second and third cohorts were significantly higher 
than those of a'^prior one. Similar favorable results were obtained on 
a locally constructed mathematics test* 

These consistently positive results of the last two years are 
attributable to the goal setting and carrying out related improvement 
activities and to providing better instructional programs for the 
individual students, including by the use of CAT for some students in 
reading and math that started in second semester of 1978-79 ♦ 

"V 

c 

The attitudes of the students toward school and their self-concepts 
remained stable until 1980-81 when they became slightly more positive* * 
A planned improvement in 198Q-81 involving* a human relations inservice 
program probably contributed to the more positive attitudes and self- 
concepts in 1980-81. The attendance of the students was about the 
same from year to year but slightly higher in 1980-81. A program for 
contacting parents of absent students and taking other positive actions 
probably contributed to tfiis increase in attendance in 1980-81. 



Based on these findings regarding educational achievement, atti- 
tudes, and attendance, we conclude that impleidenting the improvement 
strategies was effective in produo^ing desired student outcome^. The 
large majority of positive findings were accounted for with reasonable 
certainty in terms of the planned improvements that were carried out 
^^^^^^il^t?^^^^-^^ the improvement strategies. Regarding the effects 
of the loss of six aides in 1980-81 probably 

af f eq^ibi^^B^^eat %chiev£^ negatively, but this cannot be assured 
inasmuch aa^^t^udeilt achievement was higher in 1980-81 , than in any 
other yeai.W ' . ^ 

Carl Sandburg .Junior High School 

The teachers implemented individual educational programming in- 
directly starting in 1977-78, but did not plan and monitor the indi- 
vidual educational programs of their students. They were already 
arranging individual instructional programs for each student in the 
academic subjects, all of which were required of all the students* 
Individual instructional progranpning was refined each year thereafter. 
Goal setting and carrying out related improvement activities were 
started for the first time in 1979-80. Thus, both goal setting and 
individual instructional programming were implemenjj^ed concurrently for 
the first time in 1979-80, and individual educational programming was , 
implemented indirectly. The changes in student achievement from year 
to year are given in Table 8.7. 

The mean achieyement of the 1978-79 grade 7 class was not .signif- 
icantly different from that of the 1977-78 class in any ciE the four 
areas tested. However, the grade 7 class of 1979-80 achieved signifi- 
cantly higher in language than the two earlier classes combined, higher 
than both earlier classes in spelling and math total, and not signifi- 
cantly different from either prior class in reading total., The differ- 
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Table 8*7. Adlusttd H««ns and HatlonAl Ptrcentlle Ranks for Succaatlvt Grade 7 and Grade 8 Claaaea: 
Carl Sandburs Junior High School 



CoiKparlson of 
Successive Classes 



Adjusted Means and 
Equivalent Percentile Ranks 



1978-79 
vs 

1977-78 



1979-80 1979-80 

va vs 
1977-78 1978-79 



1977-78 
X 2ile 



1978-79 
X tile 



1979-80 
X Zlle 



NC 


NC 


NC 


92*96 


62 


92.36 


61 


93.36 


64 


NS 


NS 


NS* 


94.76 


56 


94.62 


56 


97.09 


62 


NS. 


S+ 


S+ 


95.11 


61 


95.20 


61 


98*54 


69 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


98*22 


49 


99.32 


53 


101.72 


61 








173 




149 




157 






















NC 


NC 


NC 


97.96 


60 


97.37 


59 


97*75 


60 


NC 

* 


NC 


NC 


100*80 


60 


99.17 


56 


99*51 


57 


NC 


NC 


NC 


99*86 


54 


98.11 


'50 


99.14 


52 


NS 


S+ 


S+ 


101.68 


45 


100.12 


39 


103*99 


50 



Grade 7 

Reading Total 

Language ^ 

Spelling 
' Math Total 

Average Student N 

Grade 8 

Reading Total 
Language 
Spelling 
Math Total 



Average Student N 



188 



164 



159 



S+ The nean of the cjjws- of^Che later year was algnlflcantly higher than the mean of the 

class of the earlier year* 
S- The mean of, the class of the Ister year was significantly lower than the nean of the 

class of the earlier year* 
NC Poat-hoc not conputed since the difference among^ the successive classes was not significant at 

the *05 level* 

* The adjusted man was hi^er £<Jr 1979-80 than for both prior years combined* 
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ence among the three grade 8 classes was not significant in reading 
total, language, or spelling. However, the grade 8 class of 1979t-»80 
achieved significantly higher than th^ two prior grade 8 classes in 
math total, , 

The results for the two longitudinal cohorts support the preced- 
ing results. The students of the second cohort achieved significantly 
higher than the first one in math total and not significantly different 
in reading total, language, and spelling, « 

The preceding positive results for 1979-80 are attributed to more 
effective implementation of individual instructional programming and 
implementation of the goal-setting strategy for the first time in 1979-80. 
Implementation of the goal setting in 1979-80 was accompanied with in- 
creasing the amount of time given to spelling and language and adding 
a math problem-solving course for the grade 7 students and special math 
activities for the high achieving grade 8 math student^. Thus, the 
positive findings are accounted for with reasonable certainty. Having 
only new grade 8 language arts teachers in 1979-80 very likely was the 
cause of the lack of significantly higher grade 8 achievement in lan- 
guage, reading, and -'spelling in 1979-80 and also the lack of signifi- 
cantly higher achievement in these areas by the second longitudinal 
cohort. 

The grade 7 students' attitudes toward the school and toward the 
teachers became more positive from the first to the third year while 
their attitudes toward learning, their peers, and self remained con- 
stant. The grade 8 students* attitudes toward the schooJL became more 
positive from the first to the third year while their attitudes toward 

, their teachers, learning, their peers, and self remained relatively 
constant. Two planned improvements are probably responsible^ for the 
more favorable attitudes toward school by, the students of both grades 
7 and 8 and by the students of grade 7 toward teachers: a staff 
development program of 1978-79 that was designed to develop a better 
understanding of middle school adolescents, the formation of a Sand- 
burg Parent Association, and the use of other techniques to promote 

. more effective communication with parents. The nonspecific planned 
events of 1978-79 that may have .contributed to the more favorable 
^titudes toward school we're starting an intramural athletic prpgram 
in 1978-79 and an elective program in the allied arts* The fact that 
attitudes toward learning, self, and peers either remained constant or 
fluctuated somewhat from year to year appears to be unrelated to the 
planned improvements or the unanticipated events, A loss of teachers 
in 1979-80 due to lower enrollment and the accompanying reorganization 

the four I & A Units into thre^ units and a study to determine 
whether to close an elementary school or Sandburg Junior High School 
were all regarded as having a negative effect on student attitudes but 
this relationship cannot be assured. 

The attendance of the 'students was about the same from year to 
year. The small difference ^In attendance is attributable mainly to 
differences in winter weather conditions and the time of annual holi- 
days and vacation periods. 
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Hood River Valley High School 

In 1977-78' each teacher, administrator, and counselor served as \ 
an educational advisor, or guide, to approximately 15 students. Dut- 
Ing the first two years of the project these guides ^consulted with 
their advisees weekly or more often regarding whlch^nlts of courses 
to enroll In, but they did not evaltiate the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams at the end of the semester or year* This advising was accom- 
panied with some students not completing courses In any subject as 
they might have during a semester and also not taking advanced courses 
In English or mathematics as they might have. In 1979-80 the advising 
was changed so that English and mathematics teachers were Involved in 
mdvlsing all students regarding English and mathematics courses* 

Throughout the project the teachers arranged individual instruc- 
tional-programs for each student enrolled in their courses.. However, 
the amount of individual asslgni&eiits decreased and the amount of class- 
size group instruction Increased during the first two years as instruc- 
tional programming was refined. Goal setting and carrying out related 
improvement activities were started in 1979-80 and continued in 1980-81. 
Thus, a considerable number of refinements were made in the first two 
strategies during the first two years of the project, and all three 
were ictplemented in the last two years. 

A5 shown in Table 8.8, the mean achievement of the 1978-79 grade 
10 class was not significantly different from the mean of the 1977-78 
class in any of the three areas — English, math, or reading. However, 
the last two grade 10 classes achieved significantly higher than one 
or both of the first two classes in all three areas. These signifi- 
cantly higher achievements of the last two grade 10 classes are judged 
to have resulted from the refinement of individual educational pro- 
gramming in 1979-80 ^nd from the goal setting and related improvement 
activities starting in 1979-80. The improvement activities included 
(a) an Inservlce program to improve reiding achievement starting in 
1978-79, (b) a required English 10 course starting in 1979-80, (c) a 
grade 10 mathematics placement program starting -in 1978-79, (d) advis- 
ing all students regarding math and English courses^ by math and English 
teachers starting in 1980-^81, (e) requiring students to complete three 
units of a course rather than only^ one starting in 1980-81, and (f) in- 
creasing the requirements in the academic ^bjects for high school 
graduation and decreasing the electives and the "survival skills" re^ 
qulrements. 

The mean reading, English, and mathematics achievement of the 
first three grade 11 classes was not significantly different. On the 
other hand, the 1980-81 grade 11 class achieved significantly higher , 
than the grade 11 classes of the three prior years, except that ^ the 
mean achievement in English in 1980-81 was not significantly higher 
than in 19^78-79. 'The higher achievements are accounted fo.r by the 
prior planned changes made for grade 10 that were also made for 
grade 11. The fact that the grade 10 group achieved significantly 
higher in 1979-86"t:han in 1977-78 in all three subjects while tfie 
grade 11 group did not until 1980-8r is accounted for in terms of the 
cumulative effects of the planned changes. For example, the grade 11 
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Tablt 8.8, Adjusttd Mttns and Ptrctntilt Ranks for Grade 10, Gradt 11, and Gradt 12 Claates: 
Hood Rlvar ValUy High School 



1978-79 

vs 
1977-78 



Coroparisons of Successive Groups 



1979-80 

vs 
1977-78 



1980-81 

vs 
1977-78 



1979-80 

vs 
1978-79 



1980-81 

vs 
1978-79 



1980-81 

vs 
1979-80 



Gra^e 10 
Reading 
English 
Math 



NS 
NS 
NS 



S+ 
S+ 
S+ 



S+ 
S+ 
S+ 



s+ 
s+ 
s+ 



NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 



Grade 11 
Reading 
English 
Math 



NS < 

NS 
NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 



8+ 
S+ 

S+ 



NS 
NS 
NS 



S+ 
NS 
8+ 



S+ 

S+^ 

8+ 



Grade 12 
Reading 
English 
Math 



NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 



NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 



N8 
N8 



NS 
N8 
NS 



1977-78 
X- Zile 



Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 



1978-79 
X Zile 



1979-80 
X Xile 



1980-81 
X Zile 



Grade 10 

Reading . 47.85 74 

English 43.04 46 

Math 25.99 ,54 

Average Student N 195 



46.20 70 
41.56 43 
24.50 49 
160 



53.66 81 
47.74 56 
29.43 64 
173 



52.85 80 
49.14 60 
28.91 62 
132 



Grade 11 
Reading 
English 
Math *^ 
Average Student N 



54.10 54 
47.32 45 
29.49 56 
151 



55.42 59 
48.64 48 
30.18 58 
169 



52.81 52 
46.67 43 
30.00 58 
113 



58.55 65 
51.40 55 
32.88 66 
156 



Grade 12 

Reading 56.34 53 

Engli9h 49.05 42 

Math - 30.64 53 

Average Student N 116 



59.03 
51.34 
32.39 59 
137 



58.81 58 
51.85 48 
32.00 58 
145 



56.73 54 
50.58 45 
31.66 56 
110 



S+ The mean achievement of the group of the later year was significantly higher than the mean of 
Che group of the earlier year. 
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class-of 1979-80 did not taka^the required English: class when in- 
grade 10 but the 1980-81 grade 11 class did. 

The means of the later grade 12 classes were not significantly 
different, from the means of the prior grade 12 classes. This lack of 
significantly higher grade 12 achievement cannot be accounted for in 
terms of the planned changes that were made in the last two years in ' 
implementing the improvement strategies. However, the grade 12 class 
of 1980-81 did not experience the planned changes in the curriculum, 
advising, and instruction when in grades 10 and 11 that the grade 10 
and grade 11 classes of 1980-81 did. ^ 

^ ♦ 

The results pertaining to the two longitudinal cohorts are not 
readily related to the preceding-results inasmuch as the mean achieve- 
ment of Cohort 2 was signif icantly^ower than the mean of Cohort 1 in 
rea^ng but not significantly different in English and math. 

The attitudes of the students toward school became slightly more 
positive from the fir*^ year of testing in 1978-79 to 1980-81. Planned 
improvements were carried out in 1979-80 and 1980-81 to get more favor- 
able attitudes. , The lack of greater gains is probably attributable to 
making greater demands on the students to achieve in the courses in 
which they were enrolled and decreasing the studeintis choice of courses ' 
and units of courses. ^ 

Attendance was about the same for the first two years, but it de- 
creased and the dropout rate increased in 1979-80. Attendance increased 
and the dropout rate decreased in 1980-81. The lower attendance occurred 
in part when the potential dropout* did not attend school regularly be- 
fore withdrawing voluntarily or being dropped officially by. the school. 
After some of the students dropped out in 1979-80, attendance went up 
in 1980-81 and the dropout rate decreased. The Ipwer attendance and 
the higher dropout rate in 1979-80 are attributable to placing higher 
demands on the students to achieve, to the deepening recession in the 
forestry industry, or both. 

The conclusion is drawn with high confidence that implementation 
of the thi;ee improvement substrategies in the last two years yielded 
higher student achievement in grades 10 and 11. The students of the 
last two grade 12 classes did not experience the several highly Impor** 
tant changes made when they werf enrolled in grades 10 and 11. -Unan- 
ticipated events included a tea<?her strike, many changes in the teach- 
ing staff in 1978-79, and the recession in the forestry and limbering' 
industry that became especially acute starting in 1979-80. These 
events very likely contributed to the lack of even more favorable 
student outcomes. 



Webster Transitional School 

The teachers of^Webster were already arranging individual instruc- 
tional programs for their student^ in the academic subjects in the fall 
of '1977-78, and they refined their practices each year thereafter. In 
1978-79 they started planning and monitoring the individual educational 
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programs of their student advisees. Goal setting and carrying out re- 
dded improvement activities were started by all of the I & A Unit teams 
in 1979-80. Accordingly, the three improvement strategies were being 
implemented in all grades in 1979-80 and 1980-81. 

It will be recalled that the test scores of individual students 
were available for final analysis for grade 6 starting in 1977-78, 
grade 7 in 1978-79,. and grade 8 in 1979-80. The results for the suc- 
cessive grade 6, grad^7, and grade 8 classes are given in Table 8.9. 

The fall test results for grade 6 reflect the students^ achieve- 
ment during the elementary school years and are not discussed further. 
The spring test results of grade 6 reflect the educational program at 
Webster. The means of the grade'5 classes of 1978-79 and 1979-80 in 
reading comprehension in the spring were significantly higher than the 
mean of the grade 6 class of t977-78 and not significantly different 
in reading vocabulary. The grade 7 class of 1979-80 achieved signifi- 
cantly higher than the first class of 1977-78 in mathematics, vocabu- 
" lary, and comprehension and not significantly different in the other 

three areas — parts of speech, sentences, and language total. The 
1980-81 class achieved significantly higher than one or both of the 
two earlier classes in all five areas except reading vocabulary where 
it achieved significantly lower than the two earlier classes. The 
means of the grade 8 class of 1980-81 for parts of speech, language 
total, mathematics, and reading comprehension were significantly 
higher than the means of the class of 1979-80, not significantly 
different for sentences, and significantly lower for reading vocabu- 
lary. ^ 

The findings for the two longitudinal cohorts support those just 
enumerated for the successive grade 6, grade 7, and grade 8 classes. 
The mean achievement of Cohort 2 was significantly higher than that of 
Cohort 1 in mathematics and reading comprehension, significantly lower 
in reading vocabulary, and not significantly different in the other 
areas. 

The consistently higher achievements in 1979-80 and 1980-81 are 
attributable primarily to the refined individual instructional pro- 
gramming and to the goal setting that was started in 1979-80 and con- 
tinued in 1980-81. Moreover, child-parent conferences were started on 
a systematic basis in 1979-80 and continued into 1980-81. These con- 
ferences included discussion of the child ^s educational program and 
also' the child's progress or lack of it. 

The negative finding regarding reading vocabulary is related to a 
fundamental deficiency in the school district's language arts curricu- 
lum' that extends from the primary school into the high school. Insuf- 
ficient attention is given to reading vocabulary at all of the school 
levels and the middle school staff could not make the changes in the 
curriculum that were necessary to overcome the deficiency. 

^ The attitudes of the students toward various aspects of their 
schooling remained relatively stable except that there was a small 
drop in 1980-81. The ikss favorable attitudes in 1980-81 may possibly 
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Table 8*9* Adjusted Means of the First and Last Grade 6» Grade 7» and Grade 8 Classes: Webster Transitional School 



Comparison o£ Successive Classes 
1978-Z9 1979-SO 1979-80 

vs \ vs vs 

1977-78 1977-78 1978-79 

Fall Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring 



Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 



Fall 



1977-78 
Zlle Spring 



Zlle Fall 



1978-79 
Zlle Spring 



Zlle Fall 



1979-80 
Zlle Spring 



Zlle 



ro 

00 



























Parts of Speech 


NS 


NA 


NS NA 


N^ NA 


80,73 


I 


82ff86 




87.21 






Sentences 


NS 


NA 


NS NA 


NS NA 


9. 15 




7.48 




'7.45 






Language Total 


NS 


NA 


NS NA 


NS NA 


90,61 




90.57 




94.92 






Mathematics 


NS 


NA 


S+ NA 


S+ NA 


44.85 




44.80 




59.56 






Vocabulary 


NX 


NS 


NA NS 


NA NS 




54.27 


67 


54.67 


68 


55.29 


70 


CoiDp r ehens Ion 


NX 


S+ 


NA S+ 


MA NS 




52.79 


60 


54.53 


67 


54,42 


67 


Average Student N 


180 


























Comparison of Successive Classes 


















1979-80 


1980-81 


1980-81 




Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 










vs 


vs 


vs 


















1978-79 


1978-79 


1979-80 




1978-79 




1979-80 


1980-81 






Fall 


Spring 


Fall Spring 


Fall Spring 


Fall 


Zlle Spring 


Zlle Fall 


Zlle Spring 


Zlle Fall ;i:ile 


Spring 


Zile 


























Parts of Speech 


NS 


NS 


S+ S+ 


S+ S+ 


119.27 


158.07 


120.20 


162.68 


137.28 


169.58 




Sentences 


NS 


NS 


s+ s+ 


S+ S+ 


20.46 


43.32 


22.38 


45.74 


31.23 


50.21 






NS 


NS 


s+ s+ 


S+ S+ 




201.10 


142.77 


208.42 


168.64 


219.85 






S+ 


NA 


.S+ NA 


NS NA 






116.19 




125.95 








NA 


S+ 


NA S- 


NA S- 




54.25 


67 


55.61 


71 


52.53 


ou 


V/VUi^ L CllCtIO xuu 


NA 


S+ 


NA S+. 


NA S+ 




55.21 


70 


56.76 


75 


59.13 






196 


























Comparison of Successive Classes 


















1980-81 








Adjusted Means and Equivalent Percentile Ranks 








vs 
1979-80 








1979-80 




1980-81 










Fall 


Spring 






Fall 


Zile Spring 


Zlle Fall 


Zlle Spring 


Zlle 






Grade 8 
























Parts of Speech 


NA 










168.05 




172.03 








Sentences 


NA 


' NS 








51.84 




54.55 - 








Language Total 


NA 


S+ 








219.45 




226.69 








Mathematics 


S+ 


S+ 






159.03 


206.97 


168.66 


. 214.97 








Vocabulary 


NA 


S- 








55.32 


71 


53.86 


65 






CoBprehenslon 


NA 


s+ 








54.87 


69 


58.33 


80 






Average Student N 


207 
















J. 
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S+ The mean of the class of the later year was significantly higher than the mean of the class of the earlier year. 

The mean of the class of the later year was significantly lower than the mean of the class of the earlier year. 
NA Not administered. 
NX Not included in the analysis. 
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have been related to the Increased demand placed on some students to 
achieve higher*' 0 

The attendance of the students was about the same from year to 
year but slightly lower in 1980-81, apparently due to winter weather 
conditions, the timing of holidays, and parents taking their child out 
of school to coincide with the parents* vacation times. 

^Tbere was a considerable reorganization of the teachers and stu- 
dents into I & A Units in 1979-80 due to a continued decline in student 
enrollment • Six teachers were new to the school in 1980-81. These 
unplanned events may have been a deterrent to even higher achievement 
by the grade '6, 7, and 8 classes of 1979-80 and 1980-81. 



Cedarburg High School 

At Cedarburg High School there were two alternative programs of 
education starting with the entering grade 9 class of 1977-78. One 
was a continuous progress program, called PACE, and the other was the 
traditional high school program that was continued. Each year follow- 
ing 1977-78, another gjrade 9 PACE group started, and the initial PACE 
group moved upward one grade. Accordingly, there were four successive 
grade 9 PACE groups that were tested • starting in the fall of 1977-78, 
three grade 10 groups starting in the fall of 1978-79, two grade 11 
groups starting in the fall of 1979-80, and one grade 12 in 1980-81. 

The students enrolled in the two programs on a volunteer basis. 
Those who enrolled in the PACE program consistently had higher mean 
mental ability and higher mean achievements when , they entered grade 9. 
Because of these and other possible differences, such as in motivation, 
the mean achievements of the PACE an^^raditional students were not 
compared statistically* 

Individual educational programming was carried out reasonably 
well during the first two years of the project, 1977-78 and 1^78-79. 
Individual instructional programming was carried out for the first two 
set;5 of PACE* students reasonteibly well When they were in grades 9 
and 10, except for a curriculum constraint, but for only part of the 
PACE students when in grade 11. The curriculum constraint was that 
the PACE students had to use the same textbooks and study the same 
content as the traditional students in all courses, even though the 
PACE students entered grade 9 with considerably higher mean ^achieve- 
ment and mental ability than the traditional students* Goal setting 
was not carried out systematically until 1980-81; however, this was 
too late to be reflected in the results of the fall testing of 1980-81. 

The assistant principal, who was the coordinator of the PACE pro- 
gram, resigned at the end of the 1978-79 sctiool year, and the PACE 
program was not extended into grade 11 in 1979-80 not into grade 12 in 
1980-81 as it had been initially planned in 1976-77. This unantici- 
pated event, along with the curriculum constraint placed on the grade 
9 and grade 10 program, resulted in no significantly higher achieve- 
ments for the second and third grad6 10 PACE groups of 1979-80 and 
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1980-81 than for the first grade 10 group of 1978-79. The second 
gX0de 11 group in 1980-81 achieved significantly higher than the first 
one of 1979-80 only in language total. * ' ^ 

Despite_the curriculum constraint and other negative conditions 
associated with the resignation of the PACE coordinator, the first two 
longitudinal groups of PACE^tudents got off to ^ good start in 1977-78 
and 1978-79, receiving both personalized advising and individual in- 
structional programming from the teachers of the academic I & A Unit 
teams. The Advising of the PACE students continued into grades 11 and 
12. ^ n 

A comparison of the dUlferences between the adj^usted means of the 
PACE and traditional student^of longitudinal Cohorts 1 and 2 providesT 
information regarding the ef Mcts of implementing individual , instruc- 
tional programming and individual educational programming* when the 
PACE students of the two longitudinal cohorts were in grades 9 and 10 
and of the advising process in grades 9, 10, and 11. It will be 
recalled that the fall testing of the grade 12 students in 1980-81 
reflects the grade 11 program. »* 

Table 8.10 presents the.^ adjusted means in language, math, and 
reading and the differenced between the PACE and traditional cohorts. 
The means were adjusted for differences in mental ability between the 
two longitudinal PACE cohorts dnd between the two Ibngitudinal tradi- 
tional cohorts, not between the PACfe and the traditional c:ohorts. The 
differences between the means of the PACE and traditional students 
were consistently greater in grade 12 than in grade 9 in reading, ^ 
language, and math for Cohort 1 and in grade 11 than in grade 9 for 
Cohort 2. These differences were not tested for statistical signifi- 
cance; however, their size and consistency are regarded as sufficient 
to be of practical importance. 

The differences consistently favored the PACE cohorts and suggest 
that the advising and the individual instructional programming carried 
out with the students of the first two PACE longitudinal cohorts had 
positive effects^ despite the negative factors indicated earlier^ The 
positive effects may be due in part to the higher ability of the PACE 
students. However, the traditional longitudinal cohorts had a greater 
opportunity to gain since their mean achievements when in grade 9 were 
consistent;ly lower than the grade 9 PACE means. 

The attitudes and attendance of the PACE students were very favor-^ 
able during the first two years, but they did not contj.nue as high dur- 
ing 1979-80 as the two earlier years. The dropout rate of the PACE 
students was very low, considerably lower than that of the traditional 
tudents . 



Two final conclusions are in order. First, the implementation of 
individual educational programming and individual instructional jJrogram- 
ming in the PACE program during the first two years of the project and 
the personalized advising for the first three years had a positive 
effect on student achievement despite a severe curriculum constraint. 
The same factors influenced attitudes and attendance positively. 
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T*bl« 8.10. Adjusted Means end Difference! between Meane for PACE and Traditional longitudinal 
Cohorts 1 and 2: Cedarburg High School / 



Gr. 9 ^ 
1977-78 



Comparison of Mean Gain by Each Cohott' 



Cohort 1 



Cohort 2 



Gr. 10 
1978-79 



Gr. 11 
1979-80 



Gr. 12 
1980-81 



Gr. 9 
1978-79 



Gr. 10 
1979-80 



Gr. 11 
1980-81 



Reading 
PACE 
TRAD 
Diff. 



15.62 
13.37 
2.25 



17. A9 
15.39 
2.10 



18.61 
15.70 
2.91 



19.79 
16.93 
2.86 



14,15 
14.11 
0.04 



16.03 
15.82 
0.21 



18.67 
17.75 
0.92. 



Language 

PACE 
TRAD 
Diff. 



15.82 
13.19 
2.63 



17.72 
15.18 
2.54 



18.21 
15.54 
2.67 



19.41 
16.01 
3.40 



15.85 
14.95 
0'.90 



17.60 
16.48 
1.12 



19.59 
18.45 
1.14 



Math 
PACE 
TRAD 
Diff. 



Student N 
PACE 
TRAD 



13.85 
12.76 
1.09 



61 
122 



17.34 
14.98 
2.36 



18.66 
15.11 
3.55 



19.16 
16.24 
2;92 



14. (y) 

12.93 
^ 1.10 



87 
130 



16.56 
14.96' 
1.60 



18.99 
16.61 
2.38 



\ 



Second, the conditions following the resignation of the assistant 
principal, who was the coordinator of the PACE program, had a negative 
effect on student achievement, attitudes, and attendance, despite a 
strong effort by the assistant coordinator and the school district 
administration to extend the program upward Into grades 11 and 12 and 
to refine the grade 9 and grade lO program. 



Facultative School Structures and Processes 



The effects of Implementing the Improvement strategies Were Indl-- 
cated In the preceding chapters and were sumtaarlzed In^thls chapter. 
As a means of verifying these effects j the principal or another person 
In each school reviewed a draft of the chapter pertaining to the partic- 
ular school. About six month« later the. same peraon responded to a 
questionnaire that was designed to secure summary information pertain- 
ing to the school* s improvement activities. The first three parts of 
the questionnaire dealt with specific activities that the school carried 
out in implementing the three Improvement strategies while the last part 
focused on the school structures and processes that facilitated the im- 
plementation of the strat'egies. 

The questionnaire items and the responses of each -school follow 
>and are Interpreted using the*follovii!|; code: 
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1. Steuben Middle School ^ 

2. Webster Transitional School 

3. <;arl Sandburg Junior High- School — 

4. Hood River Valley High School 

5. Cedarburg High School 



' A* Started 'durinls^^ter 1977-78. 

B. Started before 1977-78 and extended or refined during or 
after 1978. - 

C. Started before 1977-78 and not changed thereafter 
* D. Nqt^.carried out during or after 1977-78 

!• Arranging a more appropriate toral educational program in the aca- 
demic 8ub*ject8 for students achieving below expectancy in terms of 
mental ability* through activities such as: 



IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


1.1. 


Encouraging the student to select a total program 


4B, 


5B . 






of academic courses and/or units/objectives of 










required courses* in line with ability. 


IB, 
4B, 


2B, 
5B 


3A, 


1.2. 


Encouraging the student > to spend time at school 
and/or out of school on course-related » 










activities. 


ID, 


2B, 


3D, 


r.3. 


Advising the student to take more el^tive 
courses and/or more units/objectives^ in the 


> ' . 4B, 


5B 














required acadertic subjects. 


ID, 


2A, 


3D, 


1.4.. 


Advisitig'the student to take advanced rather than . 


4B, 


5A 






elementary courses and/or advanced units/objectives 
in the required academic subjects. 


*1d, 


2D, 


3D, 


1.5. 


Encouraging ^the student to spend less time on an 


4A, 5B 






out-of-schqol job ai^d/or extracurricular activities 
and to take more courses and/or units/objectives in 










tlLe required academic subjects. 








1.6. 


Add\ other's and check A,. B, C, or D. 






• 




3B. .Tailored the curriculum units to match up with" 
, /*low achievers* ability levels. 



2. . Arranging more effective instiruction in the academic subjects for 
individual students through activities such as: ' 

\ . ' 

.2#1. Getting stuaents of low motivation to take more ini-^. 

Y\ 4B, 5B ' ) 'tiative to learn. . ,/ 



IB, 


2B, 3A, 


4B, 


5B j 


IB, 


2B» 3L 


4B, 


5&. \ 



l.lp Getting students to spend more time in active learning 
during the clasa period. ' • * 
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IB. 


2B, 


3A, 


2.3. 


Encouraging more effort on the part of the student 


4A, 


5B 






achieving below expectancy. 


IB, 


2A, 


3B, 


2* 4 • 


Using available instructional materials flexibly and 


AA, 


5B 






securing additional materials, especially to provide 










better for different learning styles. 


lA, 


2A, 


3B, 


2.5. 


^f^thing lAdividual assignments, small group activi- 


AA, 


5B 




- 


j.^^les, and whole class activities with individual 










student's motivation, learning styles, an^ interests^ 


IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


2.6. 


Providing out-of~class activities, including hqme- 


/■ A 


3D 






work. 


IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


2.1. 


Providing encouragement and other social reinforce- 


4B, 


5B 






ments, especially to the lower-achieving students. 


IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


2.8. 


Modeling enthusiasm for the subject matter and the 


4B, 


5B 






students. ^ 



2.9. Add others and check A, B, €, or D. 

4B. Annual and ongoing evaluation of effectiveness , 
of instructional program and recommending 
improvements. 

3. Setting goals in the academic subjects for groups ^f students and 
implementing related improvement activities such 4f • 

3.1. Identifying the students of the group achieving below 
expectancy and arranging more effective instruction 

• for them in an existing course or curricular area. 

3.2. Increasing the amount of time allocated for instruc- 
tion in the course or curricular area for all 
student;s x)f the group. ^ 



lA, 


2A, 


3A, 


4A, 


5A 






ID, 


2A, 


3A, 


4A» 


5A 






IB, 


2A, 


3B, 


4A, 


5B 




lA, 


2A, 


3A, 


4B, 


5B 




lA, 


2A, 


3A, 


AB, 


5A 









3.3. Changing^ the content and objectives of the course or 
curricular area for all the [students of, the group. 



lA, 2A, 3A, 3.4. Adding a required coiirse and/or unit of an existln^ 



course. 



lA, 2A, 3A, 3.5. Arranging for out-of-class instruction^ e.g., computer- 
' assisted instruction dufing the school day, after school 
study, and/or summer classes, mainly for students exper-^ 
iencing specific difficulties. 



^Goal setting was only partially implemented at Cedarburg High School, 
not totally with all PACE groups. " - ^ 
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4. School conditions that facilitated carrying out the preceding improve- 
ment activities: ' ** " , 

4*1. An educational improvement committee consisting of the 
administrative team and representative teachers and 
counselors. 



iA, 


2B, 


3D, 


4B, 


5A 






lA, 


2B, 


3B, 


4B, 


5A 




lA, 


2B, 


3B, 


UA,. 


-5B 






IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


4B, 


5A 






lA, 


2A, 


3B, 


4A, 


5A 




lA, 


2B, 


3A, 


4B, 


5A 






IB, 


2B, 


3B, 


4B, 


5B 




IB, 


2A, 


3B, 


4B, 


5A 




lAi_ 


2A, 


3A, 


4ii, 


5A 





4.2. The instructional staff and students organized into 
small groups for ins_truction and advising. 

4.3. Time and class schedules of the rea'cliers^fhat permit 
each team of teachers to have a common meeting time 
from one to five days per week during the school day. 

4.4. A curriculum that is structured but that can be changed^ 
to take into account the differing edueational^needs 

of students. ^ 

4.5. Use of the results of the annual testing to improve 
student learning and teaching. 

4.^. Inservice activities conducted in a variety of ways, 

including during the* common planning period during < 
regular school hours. 

4.7. Parental and community participation in school 
activities. - , 

4.8. Student participation and input regarding the curric- 
ulum, instruction, evaluation, a]\d other matters. 

4.9. Exj&emal support in starting the data-based improve- 
• ment activities. 
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^ The preceding improvement activities that the schools carried out I 

^ " in implementing individual educational programming, individual instrutJ 

I tional programming, and goal setting seem clear. The school <:onditiont 

that facilitated the implementation of the strategies are also readily' 
understood. Accotdingly, only a few gpints are made to clarify the 
schools* responses. 

Differences were observed between the high schools and the middle 
schools and junior high regarding how they implemented individual 
educational programming with respect to elective courses, advanced 
courses, and out-of-school jobs«^^(jii£af^ differences occurred because 
the middle schoola and the junior high school in general did not have 
electives and their students did not have out--of-schaol jobs. Other 
than these differences, the five schools without exception either^ 
V started their improvement activities associated t/ith Individual edu- 

cational programming and individual instructional programming* during 
or after the year the project began in 1977-78 or they started them 
before 1977-78 and refined or exterftied them after 1977-78. MoBt of 
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the activities associated with goal setting were indicated by the 
schools as starting after 1977-78 • As was indicatedjLn the preceding 
part of this chapter, it •was not until 1979-BintHat goal setting was 
employed on a school-wide basis in four of the five schools and in 
Cedarburg High School on only a partial basis. 

. Some of the school structures and processes that contributed to 
the implementation of the improvement strategies were started in 
1977-78 or later, and the othera were extended or refined during or 
after 1977-78. In i:his regard, using the results of the annual test- 
ing to improve student learning and teaching, conducting inservice 
activities in a variety of ways including 'during' regular school hours, 
and receiving external support in starting the improvement activities 
commenced in four or five of the schools after the project *was started. 

In summary, the kind of activities carried out by the schools and 
the timing of the activities as indicated in the checklist support the 
conclusions presented earlier regarding the implementation of the im- 
provement strategies. Furthermore, the kind of changes that were made 
in the schools' organizational structures and processes to facilitate 
the implementation of the strategies were delineated and can be related 
to research in school effectiveness. 



Comparison with School Effectiveness Research 

•Raising student achievement from year to year while maintaining 
positive student attitudes and school attendance as occurred in the 
present study is regarded as a major criterion of effective schooling. 
Purkey and Smith (1982) reviewed studies of school effectiveness and 
£ school organization and identified nine Organization variables and 
r four school culture variables that characterize ef f e :tive schools ^ 
The school structures 'and processes presented in this chapter that 
were associated with higher student achievement are now related tp 
these variables. 



School-site management , A considerable amount [of autonon^ i-s 

needed by each building staff in determining the exact means by which 
they address the problem of increasing academic performance (Hunter, 
1979). This flows from the emphasis on each school having its tinique 
culture (Brookover & Leaotte, 1979;' Rutter, 1979) and the analysis of 
what facilitates the adaptive implementation of innovation (Herman & 
McLaughlin, 1977; Hargrove et al., 1981). 

i 

In the present project, the PACE teachers of Cedarburg High 
School were constrained by a school board policy, and the teachers at 
Webster Transitional School by a Kindergarten-^grade 10 curriculum 
guide in language arts. Both of these constraints affected student 
achievement negatively. " Similar constraints were not identified in 
the other. scfiools# In general, each school had much autpnomy in 
planning and carrying out its improvement activities. Accordingly, 
the results of the present research support the concept of local 
school-site management and autonomy. ,^ 
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Leadership , Leadership is necessary to initiate and maintain the 
improvement process (Armor ert al., 1976; Herman & McLaughlin, 1977; 
Brookover & Lezotte, 1979; California State Department of Education, 
1980; Glenn, 198^; Hargrove et al., 1981; Levine & Stark, 1981; New 
York State Department of Education, 1974a, 1974b; Venezky & Winfield, 
1^79) . The principal is uniquely positioned to fill this role and 
certainly his/he?: support is essential at the outset (California State 
Department of Education, 1980). Nevertheless, grouj^ of teachers or 
other adminis^iratprs can provid^leadership. Purk^ and Smith (1982) 
indicate that although there is little evidence on the subject, school 
effectiveness is likely to be enhanced to the extent that leadership 
arises from within the ranks of teachers. - 



Purkey and Smith (1982) do' nott. address shared leadership directly 
but focus on leadership delegated to individual teachers by the princi- 
pal or district administrator. In the present project, the typical 
improvement committee was composed of members of the administrative team, 
representative teachers, and a counselor. This committee assumed respon- 
sibility for leading the improvement activities of the school, except at 
Carl Sandburg Junior High School. In this snail school, the principal 
worked directly with each academic team of teachers rather than with a 
representative teacher from each team. The improvement committees of 
the four schools planned the improvement activities, and the teacher ^ 
members of the committee provided a communication link with the other 
teachers of the school. Accordingly, the school's educational improve- 
ment committee is regarded 1as the primary organizational structure 
responsible for the successful implementation of the improvement 
ategies. 




/ Staff stability . ^ Af ter-^a school 'has experienced success ini- 
tially, keeping the. staff tog^her seems to maintain and promote 
further success (New York State Department of Education, 1974(b); U.S. 
Department of Heajltha Education and Welfare, The Safe School Study, 
,1978). Frequent transfers are destructive and likely to retard, if 
not prevent, the growth of a coherent and on-going school personality 
(Purkey & Smith, 198^. 

** 

- Results of the present study support the idea of staff stability. 

Conditions associated withr the resignation of .the PACE coordinator at 
Cedarburg High School at the end of the second\xfiM> resulted ±A not 
properly extending the program upwards into grades 11 and 12 and not 
refining the grade 9 and grade 10 program. Student achievement,' posi- 
tive attitudes, and attendance dropped as a result. Replacement of 
the only two grade 8 language arts teachers at Carl Sandburg Junior 
High School contributed to the lack of a significant increase in 
grade 8 achievement in language arts. Both Webster Transitional 
School and Hood River Valley High School experienced a considerable 
loss of teacher's in 'certain years due to decreased student enrollment* 
and other factors*^ It is probable that these losses had negative 
effects on student achievement and attitudes in both schools. 

Curriculum articulation and^^organlzation . Purkey and Smith 
(1982) indicate that a planned, purposeful diet of coifrses at the 
secondary level seems to be academically more nutritional than the 
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smorgasbord approach of many electives and few requirements* .If stu- 
dents are expected to learn science, math, and/or U,S« history, then 
they need to take those courses (Coleman et al«, 1981 Walker & 
Schaffarzlck, 1974). . 

In the present study. Increasing the amount of time allocated for 
a certain subject and adding or requiring more units of cou;cses iti the 
subject field were associated with higher student achievement at Carl 
Sandburg Junior High School and Hood River Valley High School. In 
these two schools as ha the other three, the extent to which the cur- 
riculum did not permit an effective educational program to be arranged, 
for each student each year was not studied directly. However, as 
noted before, the curriculum constraints at Cedarburg High School and 
Webster Transitional School produced negative results while the curric- 
ulum changes at Hood River Valley and Carl Sandburg Junior High School 
produced positive effects. 

Staff development . Making schooling more effective Involves 
altering people's attitudes and behaviors as' well as providing them 
with new skills and techniques (Purkey & Smith, 1982). In order to 
influence an entire school, staff development should be schoolwide 
rather than specific to individual teachers and should be closely 
related to the instructional program of the school (Armor et al. , 
1976; California State' Department of Education, 1980; Glenn, 1981; 
Levine & Stark, 1981; Venezky & Winfield, 1979). This effort is incre- 
mental and requires long-term support and reinforcement (Armor et al., 
1976). It seems likely that staff development presented as a form of 
remediation for teachers deficient in certain skills or attributes (a 
common implication in current practice) will^ encounter resistance. 
More appropriately staff development should flow from the expressed 
needs of teachers revealed as part of the process of collaborative 
planning and collegial relationships. ' _^ . ^ . 

In the present project most of the staff development activities 
occurred during the common planning period and the individual prepara- 
tion perl^rf^f the teachers of the academic teams of four schools and 
of the broad-fields teacher groups of Hood River Valley High School. 
In most of the school s-^thpse artivities verp fngused directly o n the 
school's improvement program. In all the schools, some time outside 
the school day and school year was also given to planning or develop- 
ing items related to the school's improvement program. Arranging for 
most of the staff development activities to occur during the school 
day for all teachers without additional, pay and arranging other activ- , 
ities outside the school day for part of the staff for additional pay 
were regarded as essential to the success of each school's improvement 
program. . . * ' 

♦ * 

Parental involvement and support . Infprmlng parents of. school 
goals^ and 'stu4erit. responsibilities, especially with regard^ to homer - 
work, appears to facilitate effective schooling (Purkey & Smith, * j 
1982). A few studies find parental involvement and support to be a 
major factor in student achievement CArmor et al., 1976;- Coleman et ^ 
al., 1981; Levine & Stark, 1981; New York State Department of 'Educa- 
tion, 1974b). 

' 280 ■' . 
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In the present study, data were not gathered systematically. re- 
garding the kind and abount of parent involvement in &ny school. How- 
ever, the forma.tion of a parent group at Carl Sandburg Junior High 
"School and the participation of pfCrents in ^conferences with their child 
and the advisor at Cedarburg High School and Webdter Transitional School 
were judged to have positive effects on etud^nt achievement, 

^Schoolwjde recognition of academic success . The culture of a 
school, is partially reflected in its cer^monJ.es and symbola and in the, 
accomplishments it chooses to recognize officially (Purkey & Smith, 1982), 
Schools that make a point of publicly honoring academic achievement and 
stressing its importance through the apprb]^ilate«ude ^£ symbols and 
ceremonies encourage students to adopt similar ndrms aijid' values (Brook- 
over et*al., 1979; Brookover & Lezotte, 1979; Wynne, 1980).;. 

No data were collected In the present study "reg'arding this vari- * 
able. On the other hand,, the improvement s\rltegy involved identify- 
ing individual students and groups of students who were, achiev^n'g below 
their mental ability atid then setting goals an^ carrying out improve- 
ment activities to raise their achievement. Implementation of this 
strategy, which implies both teacher and student* acceptance of the 
value of achievement, was regarded as tHe primary coiitributor to the 
many positive results. , ^ , 

Maximized learning time . Schools that* emphasize academics, de- 
vote a greater portion of the school day to atademic subjects (Coleman 
et al., 1981), and engage students in active learning activities a 
greater portion of the class period (Fisher, B.erliner, Filby, Marliav^, ^ 
Cahen, & Dishaw, 1980) secure higher student *acTiievement (Purkey & 
Smith, 1982). 

Data were not gathered in this study to relat e time o n tafik tja 



achievement. However, in all five schools attention was given to 
increasing the amount of time that students actively engaged in 
learning activities. At Carl Sandburg Junior' High School and at Hood ^ 
River Valley High School, the amount of ^time that students spent on 
individualized assignments Was reduced, and the amount of time given 
to small-group and class-si^e group instructi on was increased. This 
BUlf t [ WHH Judged Lu lucieaBe Bc udenc time on task and also Student' 
* i achievement. 

♦ 

Dlgtrict support . Tlie^ success of the preceding organisational 
y^'^ ^ characteristics of eff ectlv'e ^s.chooling requires support from the"^* 

/ .3 * district office (Cal-Tforrii^a ^^atement Department of Education, J 980; 

Hersh et al., 1981; U.S. department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
^^ The Safe Sdhool Study, lS7j8yi While specialized' help in- sqme areas 
' such as reading or mains ttr^aming seems helpful (Hargrove et al., 1981), 

the roXe o£ the district dft^ice i3 probably best conceived as guiding 
' ahd helping?. Hostile* per^Apd'^even Iridii^ferent, attitudes by the ' 
\ * district office toward school improvement"* programs reduce the likeli- 

hood of theit'bjBing succesidfiil (Purkey & Smith, 1^82). 

I' ' < - 
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In the present project, data were not gathered systematically 
regarding district support, structures, or processes* However, each 
district administrator was aware o^ the school* s improvement program 
and supported it* In all cases some funding was provided from the dis- 
trict for the additional testing and for staff development activities* 

Purkey and Smith (1982) regard the preceding organisation-structure 
factors as of consequence in their own'right with respect to effective 
schooling and also to set 'the stage for the process variables* The 
process variably that define the general concept of school culture . 
and climate have been described by Brookover et al* (1979), Brookover 
and Lazotte (1979), and Rutter (1979)* Four characteristics of 
schools that, sustain a productive school climate have been described , 
by Purkey and Smith (1982). 

Collaborative planning and collegial relationships * This factor 
has been identified repeatedly in many different settings (Armor et 
al., 1*976; Herman & McLaughlin, 1977J Deal et al., '1977; Glenn, 1981;. 
Hargrove et al., 1981; Little, 1981; .New York State Department of 
Education, 1974b; Trisman et al., 1975, 1976). Collegiality serves 
many purposes. Chief among them are that it breaks down barriers 
between departments and among teachers and administrators. It encour- 
ages t;he intellectual sharing that can lead to consensus, and it pro- 
motes feelings^ of unity and commonality .among the staf^f^ 

• - * ' 

Sfense of community . Community feeling, the -sens^ of ' being a . 
recognizable member of a supporti^- and Clearly perceived '(by the^ 
^ staff and others) community, contribut€?s to reduced alien^itiQn and 
increased achievement (Newmaiin, 198L; Wynne, ^1^0). Schools tan . 
create o*r build' community by the appropriate use of ceremony,' symboisjr 
rules (i.e., dress, code) , and the lilce. " ' * j 

Clear goals and high expectations commonly shared . These charac-^ 
teristics have been documented in many school settings? (Armor et al.*, ^ 
1975; brookover et al., 1979; Brobkover & Lezotte; 1979; Brookover-^. 
Schneider, 1975; California State Department of Education, 1980; . 
Glenn,' 1981; New York State Department of^ Education, 1974b, 197^6; 
-Rutter et ai:,. 1979; Trisman et al., 1975, 1976; Venezky & Wi^field, 
1979) . A clearly defined purpose is necessary for 5ftiy endeavoi* hoping 
of success. Continual* monitoring of the progress of individual stu- 
dents ^nd of groups of students is a logical m^ans of 'detennining if 
t;he school ^s goals are being realized and can sferve to stimulate and , 
'dfrect staff energ;y and attention (Leviije & Star^t, 1981;, see also 
Edmonds, 1981b). Newmann (1*981) suggest^ that having clearly defined 
and" limited /goals ^educe's student alienation, an all too cornmon ^ 
barrier to increased effectiveness in any area of schooling. 

Academically 'aticbessfujl schools are also charac4:et:i2ed by the 
expectations of the staff and students/ These expectations in effec- 
tive schools are that work effort and achievetneixtywill he high. 

Or.d'er and discipline . Order an4 discipline rather than disorder- 
and misconduct 'characterize effective^ schools (Armor et al., 1976; ^ 
prook0ver et.al.^ 1979,$ Coleman* et al., 1981; ^Edmonds, 1979, 1981a; 
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Glenn, 1981; New YorWl State Department of Education, 1974a, 1974b, 
1976; Ruttjer, 1981,,Rutter et al., 1979; U.S» Department of Healt"h, 
Education and Welfare, T^e Safe School Study, 1978). The seriousness 
and' purposefulness with which the school approaches its task is com- 
municated by the order and discipline it maintains in its building. 
Clear and reasonable rules, fairly and consistently enforced, not only 
appear to reduce behavior problems that interfere with learning but also 
promote feelings of pride and responsibility in the school community* 

• In the present research, no attempt was ma^e toj measure any of 
the preceding characteristics of classroom climate or the culture of 
the school. Rather, the improvement committees of the schools were 
organized in order to make collaborative planning possible and also to 
encourage a sense of conmiunity among the entire staff by providing a 
direct communication link between the teachers of the committee and 
all the teachers of the school. On the other hand, declining enroll- 
ments and the accompanying loss of teaching and other positions that 
occurred in four of the five* -schools appeared to have a negative 
-effect on collaborative planning, collegial relationships, and sense 
of community. Implementing the improvement strategies involved the 
establishment of goals and correspondingly high expectations by the 
staff and the students^ It was assumed that arrat^ing appropriate 
learning activities for the individual student would make order and 
discipline more effective. Accordingly, we may speculate that plan- 
ning and carrying out the improvement programs of the schools con- 
tributed positively to all four of the preceding characteristics of 
school culture and climate. 

Improvement-Oriented Educational Research 



The imptovement-oritnted research method, hereof tpr referred to 
as improvement research, [that the project director formulated and^ | 
employed in the present project with 'the assistance of the school j 
staffs has three attributes of practical research as described by i 
Schwab (1977) and two attributes of theoretical research (Kerlinger, 
1977) # The attributes of. thi6 improvement research method are now 
clarified by compaflng and contrasting some aspects of practical and 
theoretical reseacfih. ^ » 

First, the source of improvement research is a problem that is 
being experienced, by practitioners. In the present project, the 
problem vas an inability to secure as High achievement as desired in . 
English, mathematfics, and readings The sb;urce of theoretical research 
is an abstract problem that is formulated by the theorist, for example, 
differentiating between the internal and the external attributions of 
the causes of^sucbess and failure » . . * 

• ■ • • / 

A second attribute of improvement Research is that the objective/ 
of the research is to aid practitioners in* solving the problems that/ 
they are experiencing. In the present project, 'the immediate objec-/ 
tive was"* f or each school to assess the level of student achievement /' 
an4 to find means of raising student achievement that was regarded as 
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low. The long-term objective was for each school to develop a perma- 
nent capability for continuously improving the educative processes of 
the school. This is different from theoretical research where the 
objective is to arrive at a few principles that describe or explain a 
phenomenon, such as a psychological process involved in human learning 
or development. For example, theoretical research on motivation is 
concerned with generating a few principles of motivation, while 
improvement-oriented research seeks knowledge about motivation^ that 
will help practitioners solve their problems of student motivation. 

A third attribute of improvement research is that practitioners 
participate in planning and conducting the research and plan and carry 
out the related improvements. They collect information regarding 
student achievement and other behaviors. They analyze the information 
and use the results to modify their practices in their attempts to 
solve the problem. , Their autonomy In these areas increases each 
successive year. In the present project, this attribute of improve- 
ment research was central to the success of the project. Conversely, 
practitioners typically are not involved in theoretical research in 
any way, and it is unlikely that they benefit directly from the 
findings. 

A fourth and very critical attribute of improvement research is 
that relevant theory regarding the problem, research methbdology, and 
improvement processes is identified and utilized when planning and 
conducting the research. This is done to avoid the extra effort and 
false starts that ensue when relevant knowledge is not used. With 
respect to this attribute, improvement research is the same as theoret- 
ical research* In the present project, the research team brought infor- 
mation to the schools about the problem, research method, and improve- 
ment processes. The schools assumed responsibility for de terming their 
improvement activities with very little input from the researchers. 

Finally, improvement research is designed so that ita substantive 
and methodol6gical aspects either will generalize to similar school 
situations or they will contribute to the cumulative knowledge in each' 
of these areas. For generalizability and a contribution to cumulative 
knowledge\to occur, the results of the research must be reported in a^ 
communicable form, such as in a book or article, Generalizability and" 
contributing to cumulative knowledge are also considerd^ as a primary 
attribute of theoretical research. Knowledge regarding the three 
improvement strategies and the school structures and processes that 
facilitated their implementation in these five schools is considered 
as generali;sable to other school's with similar character ie tics. 

i 

There are other research methods that product knowledge that is 
intended to be used in the improvement of education. These methods » 
may.be compared w^th the preceding attributes of the improvement 
method. ^ 

School effectiveness research gained wide popularity with the 
publication of Fifteen Thousand Hours: Secondary Schools and Their 
Effects on Children (Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore^ & Ouston, 1,979). The 
purpose of school-effectiveness research, as noted earlier in this 
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chapter,, is to identify school and classroom structures and processes 
that produce desired student outcomes. School ef fee^iveiiess research 
does not involve the practitioners In the conduct of the research nor 
do they necessarily change their practices as an outcome of the re- 
search. In fact, they may even be unaware of the results of the 
research. 

* 

Schutz (1979) described a research paradigm for verifying the 
quality of educational products, such as curriculum materials. This 
research-at^d-development paradigm calls for the quality of the product 
to be verified in an iterative cycle of developing Jjie product,, test- 
ing it in the classroom, and revising it. The cy9^\ontinues until 
the product is demonstrated to be effective in ac^^f :^g its clearly 
specified objectives. Practitioners participate in' the classroom 
testing but not in planning the research or in analysis of the data. 
Depending upon how th^y were selected and other factors, such as cost 
of the product and the amount of time and effort' required to use it, 
they may or may not use the^roduct when it becomes commercidiy.y 
available. 

A somewhat different fomn of applied research calls for teachers 
to carry out an instructional process or method that is designed to 
improve education in a specified way. Through a series of experi- 
ments, ""the process is refined. Research of this kind is typically 
conducted on a specific school or classroom process such as academic 
learning time (Fisher, Berliner, Filby, Marliave, Cahen, ^& Dishaw, 
1980), concept learning (Klausmeier, 1980) , mastery learning (Block, 
1980) competition and cooperation (Johnson, Johnson, & Tauer, 19a9), 
classroom management (Emmer & Evertson, 1^81), arid small-group pj?o- 
cesses .(Slavin, 1977). . . ^ 



Discussion 



The cross-sectional analyses performed on the students' test 
scores showed that the mean achievements of the later grades of 
1978-79 at Steuben Middle School, Webster Transitional School, Carl 
Sandburg Junior High School, and Hood River Valley Hl^^U^hool typi-" 
cally were not significantly different from the means' of the earlier i 
grades of 1977-78. But, as noted earlier,, these .schools made only 
minor improvements in thleir practices in the second semester of the' 
'second school year, 1978-79. ' • 

The means of the 1980-81 grades of these four schools in ^compari- 
son with the means of the earlier three grades and the means of the 
1978-80 grades in comparison with the means of the two earlier grades 
of 1977-78 and 1978-79 were significantly higher in 67 instances, not 
significantly different in 69, and significantly lower In three (all 
in -reading vocabulary in one school) . The higher achievements of 
these later grades are due mainly to the improvement activities that - 
were carried out in implementing *the goal-setting strategy and to a 
lesser extent to the refinement of the' instructional programming and 
the educational programming strategies. Tne higher mean achievements 

\ * 
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of the later longitudinal cohorts in comparison with the firsts cohort 
support this conclusion. Thus, implementation of the goal-setting 
strategy appeared to be the determining fafctor'in bringing about 
consistently higher student achievement while implementing the other 
strategies maintained the same level of 'achievemen^t from year to year. 

Cedarburg High School implemented only the individualv Instructional 
programming strategy and the individual educational prograimning strategy 
in grades 9 and *^10 and to a lesser extent in grade 11. The' implementa- 
tion of these strategies yielded positive results in terms of maintain- 
ing or slightly improving student achievement. , < 

The results regarding student attendance and attitudes were positive 
in all five schools. Attendance and attitudes became slightly more posi-^ 
tive from year to year when goals were set to improve them, and they 
remained relatively stable when this Was not done.. Activities carried 
out only to raise student achievement appeared to have relatively little 
effect on attitudes and attendance. 



The preceding positive results must be interpreted in the context 
of the schools having a reduction in teachers or aides in one or both 
of the Larst two years.' Also, ;Ehe loss of both experienced language 
arts teachers in 1979-80 at Carl Sandburg Junior High School probably 
accounts for six grade 8 language arts comparisons being non-significant 
rather than significant. Nine non-significant differences at Hood 
River Valley High School would probably have been significant had the 
later grade 11 students of 1979-80 .and the later grade 12 students of 
1979-80 and 1980-81 experienced the planned improvements that were 
made in grade 10 after they had already 'completed grade 10. 



Two other points should be borne in mind regarding the changes ^ 
from year to year. Fir^t, the achievements of^ students of age 13 and 
17 in the academic subjects tended to go down during the 1970s, as 
shown by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (undated a, 
b, c, d, e). Accordingly, maintaining the same level of achievement 
rather than experiencing a loss from* year to year might be interpreted 
as a positive rather than a neutral effect. Second, some of the non- 
significant differences occurred after the means of the students of a 
later grade were already significantly higher than those of an earlier 
grade. Maintaining this higher level of achififtrement #ilso might be 
considered positive rather -than neutral, /j f 

Based upon the consistently positive :/esults, it is coiiclu^id 
that the design provides relevant guidelines fo|: the renewal and im-. 
provement of secondary education. In this context, it is considered 
to be validated as both usable and effective. Even though the number 
of schools was small, the uniformity of the results across these 
schools of greatly different characteristics iij different localels i6 
noteworthy. «, . ^ 

A few conclusions are in order regarding implementation of the 
design.^ The results of implementing the improvement strategies were 
more consistent across the two mitlclle schools and the junior high ^ 
school ttioxi the two high schools. Moreover, the' strategies, struc- 
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tures, and processes of the design appeared to be more readily adapted 
and implemented by the middle schools and the junior high school. 
Although this is the case, the improvement strategies and the organi- 
zation structures ^nd processes of the design were found to be effec- 
tive at the high school level in each grade in which they were imple- 
mented appropriately. 

The schools set goals in terms of student Achievement, and ^^they 
used norm-referenced and criterion-referenced achievement, tests to 
assess the attainment of the goals. They used the results of their 
mental ability tests to estimate the expected level of achievement of 
the students. The schools might have set goals in terms of other 
student outcomes in the cognitive domain, such as creativity or writ- 
ing skills. Similarly, they might have employed other means of measur- 
ing student outcomes and might not have used the students' mental abil- 
ity scores. The design is not prescriptive in this regard; rather, 
each school makes the decisions regarding desired outcomes and measure- 
ment tools. 

I The schools did not set goals to improve their advising, adminis- 
trative, evaluation, or other school processes. However, this might 
have been done. The goal-setting strategy and the related planning 
and monitoring processes are int^ended to be as applicable to school 
structures and processes as they are^to improving student achievement. 

The difference between implementing this design for the renewal 
and improvement of secondary education and acting on the findings from 
school effectiveness research warrants a brief discussion. The design 
focuses on how a school can bring about educational improvement, in- 
cluding how it establishes a permanent improvement capability. We saw 
earlier that school effectiveness research has identified characteris- 
tics of effective schools, including clear goals, discipline, and 
expec tactions for high student achievement (Edmonds, 1982; Purkey &" 
Sfllith, 1982). .These descriptors of effective schools do not provide 
guidelines that schools can use to become effective. For example, how 
a school vith unclear goal6, a lack of order, and low student achieve- 
ment is to become goal-directed, orderly, and high achieving is not 
made clear . The des ign do es no t directly a nswer t hese questions either. 
Rather, it specifies organization structures and processes by which a 
school identifies areas of desired improvement and then sets goals and 
plans and carties out improvement activities to attain the goaXs. Thus, 
a school that has developed an improvement capability is able to address 
any characteristic of effective schooling that it may select as well as 
other areas ^ of improvement. ^ 

V • ' 'S ' . 

A Postscript 

When the laajK^ata on student outcomes were collected in the 
schools in 1980y61, it appeared that four schools had developed a 
permanent improvement capability. There was some uncertainty regard- 
ing Cedarburg High School. During the next , two years e^conomic con- 
ditions worsened nationally and^ this was reflected in program rpduc- 
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tions, staff reductions, or both. Accordingly, it might have been 
expected that the four schools would not maintain their internal 
improvement capability into 1982-83. This was not the case. 

Steuben Middle School was continuing all of its organization 
arrangements in 1982-83 and was implementing the instnictional pro- 
gramming and goal-setting strategies. Moreover, a^l of the prior 
junior Mgh schools of Milwaukee had- become middle schools and each 
one was developing an improvement capability similar to that of 
Steuben Middle School as part of a district-wide school effectiveness 
project. * ^ 



Carl Sandburg Junior High School was continuing in much the same 
pattern as in 1980-81 Enrollment had stabilized at §bout the 1980-81 
level. Individual instructional programming and goa^ setting were 
being implemented. Students of each grade were being grouped for in- 
struction according to their entering achievement levels in language 
arts and mathematics. This reduced the teacher^ s task in providing a 
suitable instructional program for each student. The facilitative 
organization structures were continuing in the same pattern as earlier 

* 

Webster Transitional School was continuing its improvement strate 
gies and school organization structures and processes much it had' 
been in 1980-81. the interim, a district committee had worked to- 
ward improving the (WLstrict curriculum in reading vocabulary. A more 
clearly delineated performance-based program pf education in language 
arts, math, and reading was being implemented. This sjtarted with 
grade 6 in 1980-81 and had been extended into grade 8 in 1982—83. 

Hood River* Valley High School was also^continuing its' organisa- 
tion arrangements and its implenysntation of the three improvement 
strategijes. Both individual instructional programming and individual 
educational programming had been refined and parental participation 
had mar^dly increased. / ' " 

In 1982-83 the PACE and traditional alternatives had been disaon- 
tinued at Cedarburg High School. An educational improvement committee 
had been formed and was functioning effectively. All the academic 
teachers, and students of grade 9 were organized into I & A units, and 
teacher advising arid individual educational programming had been ex- 
tended to all the students of grades 10, II, and 12. Implementation 
of the goal-setting strategy had begun. Accordingly, Cedarburg High 
School had alfed developed -an improvement capability. 

■ ■ , .- ( 
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APPEJiDIX A 



DESIRABILITY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES: 
WISCONSIN PROGRAM FOR IHE RNEWAL AND IJfPROVEMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Cooplece the identifying information by checking your position: 

Teacher ' Princijjal Professor 

Counselor District Official * Other 




Directions: 
mendat 
(WRISB) 
tives 

set of oomprBher,8i\^e and illuotrxtive eyiabling QlJ^^ctiveo indicates possible direatioKS for 
a school staff to consider when starting or refi^i^.g their school'' s educational irtprovenent 
efforts. Please rate the comprehe>isive and enablL^-^j object ^Jes in^r^ns of their indicating 
a desirable direction for a school's cducatio>i'xl ir^provenent efforts, " 

Please respond to every question. Use the following descriptive information in arriving 
at your ratings: • " ' 

Desirability Scale Interpretation 

A— Highly Desirable Implementing thi^bjective would result in.* great inproVement 

of secondary education. 

B — Desirable Inplenenting this objective would rjesult in sone improvement 

, * of secondary education. ^ ^ * 

C — Somewhat Desirable Implementing thls?^^>ective would. result in Iraproyement rather 

« * than deterioration of secondary education. ^ 

D— Somewhat Undesirable Implementing this would result in deterioration of secondary 

education. . 

E— Undesirable * Implemcziting this would resiilt in some deterioration ot Sr^Tcondary 

education. , - 

F — Highly Uhdesir>ible Implementing this would result in great deterioration of *sec6ndafy 



education^ 



Questionnaire constructed by Professor Herbert J. Klausmeier, Director, Wisconsin Prog||^n for the 
Renewal and Inprovement of Secondary Education, with review by John Daresh of the Wisconsin Project 
and persons^ participating in th^ fields test. i 

— @ 1980 — The Reg e nts -o^ -the Univei5itj > ^l/tgcongtn 'System for the Wisconsin Center for Educa- 
tion Research. * " 

Copyright Is claimed only during the period of development* test, and evaluation, unless author!-^ 
zation is received from the National Institute of Education to claim cop^ight on the final naterialS,^ 
For Che current copyright status, contact either the copyright proprJur^ or the National Institute 
of Education. 

Center Contract No. OB-NlE-G-78-0117 
♦ Wisconsin Center i^or Education Research ' """^ 
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DESIRABILITY OF COMPREHENSIVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 
DtTeotiono: Sinter the letter A^-F in the . 



An Highly Desirable D. Somevhat Vndeeiraote 

B, Desirable E, Undesirable 

C* Somewhat Desirable F. Highly Undesirable 



I 

COMPOmn 2: SDUCATIO:tAL ?ROGBA!mVG FOR TtiB LWIVIDUAL STJDSU? 
CarFBSHSUSIVE OBOEC^VJF la: • ' 



la<^An yindividual educational program of course u?rk ani other activities is arranged for each 
student* each senester that satisfies the student's developmental needs and oharaoteriszics 
and that also meets district and state requjirements , 

ILLUSTRATIVS EUABLir.G OBJECTF/ES: 

Each student's individua'^ educational program ohich includes all courses and other activities: 

Is planned each semester or year by the student and the student's advisor. * 

1.2^ Takes into account the student's aptitudes (or learning different subjxjct riiatters, inter- 
ests, QoCivation, learning styles, career goal^, and other personal and social charac- ^ 
teristics. , * 

1.3 Provides for^xp6jiential learning, including work experience in the* community, for stu-^ 
dents who will benefit from it. ^ 

1.4 Is .monitored cooperatively by the student and the student's advisor throughout the 
• semester. . • 

1.5 Id changed as necessary during the semester to assure high quality education for the 
student! k 

coi^Rsnzusin O^JZCTV/E Ib: 

> ^ 

lb An individual instructional program thai takes into account the student's aptitudes, inter^ 
ests, motivation, learning styles, career goals, and other pcrcoml and social character ^ 
is tics is arranged for the student in each course and other activity that is part of the 
student! & total educational program^ ^ 

ILLUSTRATIVE CiUBLIilC OBJECTIVES: ' ' ' " ' , 

\ * - . 

The instructional program, of the student: ^ 

* ' »• * , 

1*6 Is planned by the student and the f^acher of the coursc^t the beginning of the course. 

1.7 Includes course and tifilt objectives that are appropriate for the student in ^erms of the 
stjudent's apt^itude, entering achievement level, and career go^als. 

1.8 Provides an appropriate amount of time in class and during or ootside the school hours to 
suit the student's rate of achieviDg^is or her objectives in the course. 

1*9 Provides for appropriate individual attention by the teacher to take into account the 
student's motivation *and other personality characteristics* . ^.^^ 

1.10 Ptovides for an appropriate amount; of teacher^directed individual t I'^ir, small-group, 
«nd> large^group activity to take into account the student's nee'H for structure and 
preferences for mode of instruction* 

1.11 Provides for an appropriate amount of student-initiated individual, pair, small -group. 
And large-group .activity to take into account the student's need for independence and 
preferences for mode of ^instruction, 

1.12 Provides for appropriate use of printed materials,^ audiovisual materials, and direct 
,fexpe|riencing to take into account the student *s preferred mo^es of learning — visuali 

' auditory, tactual, or kinesthetic* V 
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DESIRABILITY OF COMPREHENSIVE AKD ENABLING OBJECTIVES 
Directions: Enter the letter A-F In the . 



A. Highly Desirable D. Somewhat Undesirable " 

B. Desirable * E. Undesirable 

C. Somewhat Desirable • ' F. Highly Undesirable , 
CafPOmi? 2r CVRBICUIAH ARRAUGSimrrS « > 

COl-iPREHEtJSIVS OBJECTIVE: . ' ' • 

f r - ^ 

The currtculun ie structured to meet state and district req^Airenents hut]it can he adapted by the 
school and individual teachers to take into oxscount the differ irtQ educational needs of students^ 

ILLUSTRATIVE BMBLLVG OBJEtvr/SS: 

The citrricular arrangements facilitate individual educational^ programing in the following are-as: 

2.1 Communication skills, including readirfg, writing, speaking, and listening. ' 

2.2 Mathematical concepts and skills. 

2.3 Scientific and technological concepts and skills, including computer technology. 
2. A Social science concepts and skills. 

2.3 The expressive and performing arts, including aesthetics, art, dance, drama, and music. 

5.6 * Foreign languages. * , 

2.7 Career education,* including awareness, exploration, ^nd preparation. 

2.8 HealUi education, including physical and menta^ 

2.9 Family and home membership. ' 

2.10 LeisCire education, including crafts, clubs, and extracurricular activities. 
Related to the preceding areas^ local school curviculun co^ittecs, teams of teachers, and ind*-^ 



vidual staff jnemlers: 



rs, teofns 



2.11 Identify or prepare content outlines, organized in the form of taxonomies, other hier- 
archies, or topical outlines. 



2.12' Identify or formutate course and unit objectives. <, 

2.13 Identify or prepare instructional natcri^is, including printed and audiovisual materials, 
^ that Individual students use to attain tlu^ir objectives. 

2.1A Formulate instructional metliods, including the use of time and materials, that enable. 

individual students to attain th^ir learning goals. 

' t 

f .13 Formulate procedures for identifying course and unit objectives that are appropriate for 
each individual Student. " • 

2.16 Prepare leading guides that the students and the teacher use at the beginning of each 
course to plan each studc/ht's instructional program: 

COUiPOUEUT Z: EXPERIEUTIAL LE^'SlUG Atit) CAREER EDUCATION ^ 

COhPREHEUSIVE OBJECTIVE: 

Career education is arranged for all students; experiential learning activities and work ex^ 
perience in the corrmunity are arranged for each student w/iO can profit from them. 

ILLUSTRATV/S rJABLim OBJECTr/SS: 

■ , • * 

District and local school policies and practices Jiave been developed thxit facilitate effective: 

3.1 Career awareness, exploration., and preparation, including work experience. 

3.2 Student participation in cultural, recreational* service, or other nonwork activities in 
the *conmiunity . 

3.3 Participation of community personnel in school activities and of school personnel in 
community activities T ^ ^ 
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DESIRABILI^ OF COMPR^D^SIVE AND E)IABUNG OBJECTIVES . . ^ 

Directions: Enter Che letter A-F in the . 

* * A. Highly Desirable D. SoraevJhat Undesirable ♦ 

B. Desirable E. Undesirable 

C. •Somewhat Desirable F. Highly Undesirable 

3.4 Use o£ community material resources and facilities. 

3.5 Preparation of community personnel who participate in the educative process. 

'Jthe local school staff, with appropriate paHioipation^ by school district personnel and othera: 

3.6 Idenci^jLes program ^^afT^course objectives to guide its career education activit^jyp. 

3.7 Uses effective counseling and advising procedures in planning each student's individual 
educational program, including career -education. 

3.8 Uses instructional 'methods, materials^, and community resources in course? and other educa- 
tional activities that facilitate the' in<lividual student's attainment of his/her 'goals 
related to career education. 

/ J 

CcMoUSUT 4: STUDtUT DECISIOU-yAKIUG ABRANGE:'a\'iTS 
CO*^REHB:iSr/E OBJECTP/E : 

Students progressively assume more initiative for pla/ming, ipplementin:g, and evaluating their 
programs a>id activities with a lesser amount of adult direction and control. 

ILLVSTFA7IVE EUABlItiO OHJECTIVES: 

Students in their classes and in meetings with their qdvisors are taught: 

4.1 « Decision-making skills that help them to nake educational decisions as individuals. 

4.2 Concepts and skill* that enable them to participate in shared decision making with other 
students, the school staff, and parents. 

fne individual student exercises increasing initiative for making decisions j aaaeptirig the ref- 
lated consequences of the decisions, and evaluating decisions regarding: 

4.3 The student's inst^uctionkl program in each course. 

4.4 The student's educational program for the somester. 

4.5 The student's cducntional program for tho sohool year. 

Students as members of groups take increasing initiative for naking decisions, accepting the 
respo/isibility for the decisions, and for evaluating the decisions regarding: 

* 

4.6 The objectives and activities in the course in which the group is enrolled. 

4.7 The extra-curricular activity in which the group participates. 
Xho-gover nance of the group, . , 



Students tre encouraged to serve: • * , • 

4.9 As officers and to participate as members of dtudent-govertiing groups. 

4.10 As student representatives on the school 's' standing and ad hoc cpmmittees, councils, and 
task fprces. 
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tfESIRABILITY OF COMPREHENSIVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 

'Directions*, -Enter th^ letter A-F in the 

A. Highly Desirable » D. , Soraewhaf*UndeGi]^ble 

B. Desirable . TJndesirable . 

C. Somewhat Desirable*^ F. Highly Undesirable 



CO^^FSi!Xii::iVE OSJECTIVS : ' * . ' • 

\ ^. ^ 

Tm individual sirudent^s pvcgre€$ toward attaining his/her course oljectivesj th^ studen^^s • - 
^instructional program in each course, the student-'s total educational progrcm, and the sc?Jbol's^ 
" total educational program are evaluated systematically and the results of the evaluation are ' 

used in improving the educative processes of the school* • ^ 

ILLUSTRATiyS K*iA3iniG OBJECTI\'^S: ' . • ^ 

App'ropriate measurement and evaluation techniques are used: ' ' • * 

5.1 To evaluate each student's progress toward attaining his or her learning goals impeach course. 

5.2 To evaluate each student's instructit>nal program in each course. «. 

, 5.3 To evaluate each student's educational program each seifiester in terns of the student's 

attainment^ of his or her goals, and in terms cf the appropriateness and value of the progian 
for the student. • r * - * 

5. A To evaluate each student's total educational program fo^ the complete school level, i.e.> 
•middle school, high school. 

5.5 To evaluate elements of the school's total educational program. 

The^ results of the evtzluation of each student's eduj^ational program each semester are used, 
primarily by teachers and strudents : ^ 

5.6 To set goals for each student to achieve the next semester. 

The results of the evaluation of the school's total educational program are used by teachers 

find oth^r school stafr r_ ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

5.7 To set goals annually for. composite groups of students to attain, such as those of a par- . 
ticular grade in school or those taught by a teaching team. 

5.8 To evaluate each group.' s attainment of the goals, 

The results of all evaluation activities are used by teachers and othr^r school st4tff : 

5.9. To evaluate the effectiveness of the curriculum, instruction, and oth(^ elements of 'the 
school's educational program. 

\ 

5.10 To improve the curriculuih, instruction, and other elements^qf the school's educati(>fial « 
program. ^ ' y ^ * 

5.11 To^improve the school's advising, organization, and administrative structures, and processes. 

' Ca'PO:/E!iT 6: ADMIUISTRATIVE ^AJ^RAl^GESiEtiTS ^ ' * 

COmRBHEtfSIVE OBJECTIVE: ' • 



The school's administrative arrangements provide for cooperative planning and sliared decision 
maklfig by the persons responsible for implementing th ' - - . . 



e plans a>id decisions tliat are made, nairCy 



administrators, counselors, teachers, ' afid 'students. 
ILIVSTRATIV:: E'JAnifSG OBJ^CTfl^S: 

Tfie schoprl,: - » 

, 6.1 I«<organize4 into adiflnistrative units, each of which h^s no more th^n 500 students, 
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DE|lRABItITY OF COMPIIEHKNSIVE; A:^D ENABLING OBJECTIVES 

Directions: Enter the O^ttb^^^r'F 1^ the . 

A« Highly Desirable D. Somewhat Undesinrabie 

B. Desirable £« JJndcsirable 

C. Somewhat ♦Desirable Fr-a Highly Undesirable 

6.2 Has one or piore committees, composed of representatives of the administrative teadj? counselor 
teachers, students, and parents that make decisior^ anc^ formulate plans regarding the school* 
curriculum, instruction, advising, evaluation, organizaj:ion, and staffing. ^ 

An Ectucatioyial Anprovement Committee, ^ov other C'Ji^.ittee or council that has representatives of the 
admini>3trative team, curriculum coordinator Sj caur.3elors, and teacher^ ' 

' - * ■*« " 

6.3 ?rans the school's educational Improvement activities with input from the total faculty. . 
students, parents, and cittpiens: 

,6.4 Particijiate in meetings of the Educational Improvement Comnjittee when matters of concern to 
them are^on the agenda. • ; ^ 

6.5 Serve as reguliir members of the Educational Inprovdment Conmittee . 

One or more district cormittees, composed of the^ district administrator , representative principals, 
curriculum coordinators] counselors, ^teachers, >.tuients, parents, and citifiens: 

6.6 Coordinate the improvement activities of the district , taking Into account district policies 
and state requirements. , ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

6.7 Secure^district and other specialists for consultation regarding improvement activities. , 

The iiin<fipal provides leadership atd, lyith appvoyrlate involvement of members of tke^ Eduoa Hiiona I 
Impi^emont Comittee and the school staff: 

6.i) Establifihes policies ^nd*,proccdure,s that fucllitate the school's educatior(al improvement 
efforts. ^ ^ 

6.9' Coordinates the use of facilities, materials* equfpinent, supplies, and other resaurces. c 

6.10 Provides time, space, and other physical arrangements that are needed for teaching teams, 

^ school committees, and other groups to tncct and conduct their business^uring the school day. 

6.11 Establishes ef f ective , two-wa'y communication among administrators, other staff, teachers, and 
students; and between the school and parents 'and citizens of the community. 



6.12 Participates as a member of d'fstVict committees. 
6.lS Transmits Information to 'and from district committees. ^ 
6.14 Attempts to have Implemented the decisions m^idc by district committees. ^ 

caypavffivr ?: oRGAtnzATio:t for instruction and stjdbnt advising 

COl'fPRFMEtlSIVE OBJECTIVE: ' ^ * 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ; , . . \ 

The fa<^tly an i students are organized into email groups that pemit instruction and advisir^^ 
to be persofiaZ^iaed. > 

ILLUSTRATW: ENABLING OBJECTIVES: ^ ' " ) 

A member of each teaching team^and/or advising group: ^ % 

7.^1 Chairs the meetings of the group. ^ 

7.2 Sqrves on the school's Educational Improvement Committee and ^participates i« tke Committee's 
planning and other activities. ^ 

7.3 Transmits information, decisions, and plans from the teaching staff to the Educational 

Improvement Committee . ' « 

• ■ ^ 

7.4 Transmits Information, decisions^ and plans to the teachings' staff «* ^ 
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DESIRABILITY OF CC»1PREHENSIVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 



Directions: Enter the letter A-P^*to the 



A. Highly Desirable D. Somewhat Undesirable 

B. Desirable • E. Undesirable * ✓ 

C. Somewlwt Desirable F._ Highly .Undesirable ^ ....... . .... . 

7a J Related to instruction, each group of teachers^ such aa an interdisciplinary teaching 
team, cooperatively: ^ 

7.5 Develops the procedures for planning, monitoring, and evaluating each student's Instruc- 
tional program in each course taught by the group. • 

7.6 Plans and evaluates the gyoup's instructional strategij^. ^ 



Related to the group's instructional functions, each teacherr ^i' 

7.7 Outlines the content of his or her courses. 

7.8 Develops the learning guides that students use in the courses. 

7.9 Mans the instructional methods that are employed in the' courses, including the use of 
time, materials, and modes of instruction. ^ 

7.10 Kl^rticipates in all aspects of the group's planning and evaluation activities. 

7.11 Cables out his or her instructional activities in accordance with the group's plans. 

7£>. Related to advising, each group of teacher c^, such as an interdisciplinary team, plans the 
group's advising activvtves related to: 

7.12 Providing educational advisement. 

7.13 Increasing schoolwide communication. ' 

7.14 Improving home-school-community relations. » ^ 
7.13 Enhancing the personal and social development of students. 

Related to advising functions, teachers, with assistance of a guidance counselor: 

7.16 Serve as advisors to a group of students. 

» * . 

7.17 Assume responsibility for i)lannlng, monitoring, and evaluating each of his oc her advisee' 
individual educational prograasi 

CCSiPOmtT^S: HmB'SCHOOh-COmVUITY RELATIONS ' " " 

CO:^RFMEH§XVE OBJECTIVE: 

Effective communication and cooperative educational efforts betjeen the school and the cormrunity 
are cax^ried oiit as part of a program of hme-school'^omtunity relations* 

i ILWSTRATIVE^.E!lA3LIiW OBJECTIVES: 

A comprehensive program of }u>me^8ohool^^cdlljm4nity relations: 

' .' jk;^?. . ^ , • 

. , *s 'formulated and monitlored by a School committee composed of representative school fitaff, 
• patents, and students. , 

8.2 Provides for frequent and effective communication between the school and community. 

8.3 Encourages the sahool staff to participate in the analysis of the home and neighborhood 
conditions of their students. ^ 

8.4 Encourages -'parents and other community persons to participate in in-school^ educational 
«ctiviti6)5 and to provide suggestions to aid in decision-making. 

8.5 Involves parents in planning tlie individual educational program of their child. 

8.6 ProviJft for student progress to be reported to 'parents regularly and effectively. 
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DESIRABILITY OF COMBREHEHSIVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 
Dlr^cflons: Enter the letter^-F in the . 



A. Highly Desirable D. Sooewhat Undesirable 

B. Desirable E« Undesirable 

C. Sonewhat Desirable F. Highly Ur\desirable ^ 

COHPOfJEiiT 9:" INTERNAL AUD\SXTERmL SDPPORT ARRANGS'fBIfTS 
COt^PREHEUSr/E OBJECTIVE : 

The envirorment for learning and tnetruction in the school 3id for jjork and other educational 
experiences in the corrrrunitij ie eririched through the inteZtectuat,, teckr.ical, and nzterial support^ 
provided ti^ school and school district groups, and by external agencies, suck, as the state ciurja- 
tion agency, intermediate agencies, teacher education institutions, and professional education 
associations. v * ^ ' 

JLLUSTRA7IVr: EUABLIUG OBJECTIVES : 

The school district' and local school make provisions for: ^'f^ 

$.1 The Educational. Improvement Committee , or other group, to meet weekly during school hours 
to plan and carry out its activities. 

9.2 Each teaching team, or other group, to have a common time for carrying out their preparation, 
planning, eval^uation, an? other activities. 

9.3 Each advisor to loeet regularly with his or her advisee group and individual advise^s« , ^ ^. 

9.4 Teachers to redbive assistance in carrying out their educational improvczoent activities. 

The state education agency takes initiative with local schdol districts for activities such as: 

9.5 Developing strategies Tor stimulating the educational improvement activities of local schools. 

9.6 ProvidingNf inane ial and q^chfd^cal support to local schools in carrying out their educational 
Improvement activities. 

i 

9.7 Encouraging job descriptions to be changed, if necessary, to enable teachers to participate . 
in student advisement and in educational improvement activities. 

9.8 Reviewing and changing the licensing requirements of currently-licensed educational personnel 
and developing new licensing programs to meet changing societal conditions and related 
demands on education. 

Teacher eJucation institutions, working cooperatively with local schools and^he state education 
agency, take initiative for activities, such as: 

9.9 Evaluating their programs to prepare administrators, counselors, teachers, and other educa- 
tional personnel; revising existing programs; and developing new programs to meet changing 
societal conditions and related demands on education. 

9.10 Developing and offering credit and noncredit courses designed to meet the needs of prospective 
educational personnel and inservlce personnel to participate effectively in educational im- 
provement activities. ' 

9.11 Arranging with local schools for cooperative preparation of student teachers and interns. 

i 

Professional education associations at the local, state, and national level take initiative for 
activities such as: 

9.12 Providing leadership to their members in carrying out educational improvement effort^. 

9.13 Identifying and publicizing local schools that demonstrate educational Improvement. ^ 
9.1A ^Influencing local, state* and federal legislation to support educational Improvement. 
9.15 Encouraging the adoption of contract provisions which facilitate educational improvement. 
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DESIRABILITY OF COMPRgH^^S IVE AND ENABLING OBJECTIVES 

Directions: Enter the letter A-F in the . 

A. Highly. Desirable D. Somewhat Undesirable 

B. Desirable E. Undesirable 

' C. Somewhat Desirable F. Highly Undesirable 

Ca^NSNT 10: RESEARCH AMD DEVELORMEIJT 
CamBHEimVE OBJECTIVE : 

Knowledge ie extended regarding learning, instruction, school structures and processes, 
and other factors related to schooling t't^ough research and development conducted bif school 
personnel and cooperating individuals and agencies. 

ILWSTRATIVE E^JABIWG OBJECTF/ES: 

The school staff: 

10.1 Develops the capability for carrying out its own evaluative research and related inprov<*- 
oent activities. 

10.2 Participates with district personnel and other individuals and agencies in research and 
development specifically directed toward educational improvement in their school. 

10.3 Participates with individuals and agencies in research directed .toward extending knowledge 
concerning schooling and the educative process. 
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